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ro THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 5 


ARTHUR ONSLOW, _ 


SLAG: of ths HOUSE of COMMONS: 


"lj IR R. * ä 

HE henour I do myſelf of addrefling 
theſe remarks to you, is a proof how 
confident I am in the partiality of your friend- 
ſhip; if they have any other claim to your 
regard, it is only from a ſpirit of liberty, 
which, where-ever it appears, is always ſure 
of your favour and protection. The ſubject 
of them, which is the Life of Cicero, muſt 
be doubly intereſting to you, as he was the 
moſt excellent Orator of all antiquity, 
and bore the moſt eminent character in 
the Roman Senate, while it remained free, 
and was worthy of that name. 


Iam, with the moſt perfect EN: and 
higheſt ſenſe of your favours to me, 


8 IR. 
Your moſt obliged, 
and moſt obedient | 
humble Servant. 
B23 40 
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A MONG all the celebrited characters in the 
A Roman Hiſtory, there are none more worthy 


our attention, than thoſe great men who 
were at the head of the Republick when ſhe was 


and by a natural conſequence of exceſſive proſperit 

was fallen into thoſe vices and corruptions, whic 

| ſoon after produced a change of government, and 
brought her into an infamous lavery, This revo- 
Jution was either haſtened or delayed according as 
they who had the management of affairs were more 
or leſs infected with the general depravity : ſome 
there were who preſerved themſelves quite untainted ; 
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arrived at her higheſt degree of power and glory, 


who gallantly ſtood in the breach, and ſtruggled 


hard for liberty. Such were Marcus Cato, Quintus 


Hortenſius, Quintus Catulus, and Marcus Brutus; 


whoſe virtues were the more valuable to their country, 
becauſe they were exerted at a juncture when ſhe 
found herſelf moſt in need of their aſſiſtance: with 
theſe Cicero has generally been placed, and if we 
may take his own word, Rome had not a more un- 
ſpotted patriot to boaſt of than himſelf : but J doubt, 
when we look ſtrictly into his conduct, we ſhall often 
find it very different from theirs who really deſerve 
that name; and it will appear even from the teſt1- 
mony of his own letters, in which he ſpoke more 


naturally 
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naturally and with leſs vanity than he does in his f 


racter was far your * 


upon many 


orat that his publick 
ing pe ket, E 


more like an ambitious orator 2 a dec 5 
with many 
ilings; and that, not- 
withſtanding his exalted notions of integrity, he 
ſometimes yielded to the corruption of the age, and 
ſacrificed the welfare of his country to his private 
intereſts and paſſions. What makes him the leſs 
excuſable is, that none ever underſtood the rules of 


republican; that his virtues pers blend 
weakneſſes and pernicious fai 


virtue or ſaw: the heauty of it more than he: his 
writings are the nobleſt leſſons of publick honeſty, 
diſintereſtedneſs, and the love of liberty, that are to 


be found in all antiquity :' and it is the excellent and 


almoſt divine ſpirit whi en in thoſe books, 
that has made the majority "Ou hee the 
author of them to have his own practice, 


what he takes ſo much pains to 5 and in- 
culcates with ſuch force of of eqns And, to. do 
him right, in many pa adminiſtration he 
was the patriot he aeribes : the Commonwealth 


had great Wan to him; no leſs than its pre- 


ſervation at one criſis: but 3 ſteadineſs 


and uniformity in his conduct, which alone could 


entitle him to the reputation he was ſo renn of 
obtaining, and that has been given him rather hy the 


partiality of learned men, than from the ſuffrage of 


hiſtorical juſtice. 


I ſhall — in the following obſervations to 


ſet his actions in their proper light, and, without 


aggravating or ſoftening any thing, conſider them 


as they were directed to the advantage or pre- 


judice of his country; in doing which, I ſhall dwell 
only upon ſuch circumſtances as are important to his 
character, paſſing by a great number of other facts 


The 


which have no relat] tan to p My deſign. 
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RRE LIFE OF CICERO. 7 
The firſt cauſe of moment that he undertook was 
the defence of Roſcius Amerinus, in which he gained 


great honour by his oppoſition to Sylla, who was 


the proſecutor, and whoſe power had frightened 
every body elſe from appearing in his behalf: ſuch a 
ſpirit in a young man at his firſt entrance into pub- 
lick buſineſs was admired by all the world, and 
ſeemed to promiſe ſomething very extraordinary: 


but though the danger of offending the tyrant. 


could not deter him from pleading for Roſcius, yet 
he thought it not prudent to expoſe himſelf to his 
reſentment afterwards ; but left Rome, and retired 


into Greece, under pretence of travelling for his 
health. He there applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 


eloquence ; and having the advantage of the beſt 


| maſters in the world, he made ſuch improvements 


in it, that when he came to the bar upon his return to 


Rome, he ſoon eclipſed all his competitors, even 


Hortenſius himſelf, who could not ſee without un- 


ealineſs the ſuperiority he was gaining over him, 


though they afterwards became very good friends 
the conformity of their ſentiments upon publick bu- 
ſineſs, and the intereſts of the Commonwealth, hay- 


ing united them notwithſtanding their emulation. 


This great ability in ſpeaking could not fail to raife 
high in a government where every _ 
poſed of by the favour of the people; and 
for the firſt proof of their good-will towards him, 
he was ſent to Sicily in the office of quæſtor, where 
he behaved himſelf with ſo much juſtice, integrity, 
and moderation, that his reputation as a * 
was not inferior to that which he had obtained before 
as an orator. To ingratiate himſelf ſtill further with 


the Sicilians, he engaged in the proſecution of Verres, 


who, during his prætorſhip in their iſland, had drawn 


upon himſelf an univerſal hatred by his rapaciouſneſs, 
inſolence, and other crimes, which were too often 


committed with impunity by the Roman gover- 


nours: 
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nours: and Verres himſelf, infamous as he was, did 
not want the countenance and protection of ſome of 
the moſt conſiderable men in Rome, who endea- 
voured to ſhelter: him from juſtice, for a reaſon ob- 
vious enough, becauſe they were unwilling any en- 
quiry ſhould be made into offences of that publick 
nature, in the guilt of which ſo many. of their friends, 
and pethaps they themſelves, were too much involved. 
But the eloquence and credit of Ciceto condemned 
Verres in ſpite of their oppoſition; and the Sicilians 
were ſo pleaſed with the ſervice he had done them 
upon that occaſion, that they put themſelves wholly 
under his protection, and continued their eſteem and 
affection to the end of his life. 
S -con alter his ſucceſs in this affair, which r recom- 
mended him extremely to the Roman people, who 
were always glad to ſee magiſtrates proſecuted for 
male- adminiſtration, he was made edile; and havin 
gone through that office with a deſerved applauſe, he 
was unanimouſly choſen prætor. As that dignity 
was the ſecond in the Commonwealth, the poſſeſſion 
of it inſpired him with higher thoughts and more 
aſpiring hopes than he had entertained before: he 
th n began to take ſuch meaſures as he judged moſt 
likely to contribute to his advancement : and as 
Pompey was more.capable than any body of aſſiſting 
him in that deſign, he ſought all means of gaining 
him to his intereſts ; and with that view Pronounced 
his famous oration pro Lege Manilia, in which he 
entirely forſook his former character of a lover of his 
country, and became a principal inſtrument of ille- 
gal and arbitrary power, As the part that Cicero 
.acted in this affair deſerves a very particular con- 
ſideration, I ſhall ſet it in as full a light as poſſible ; | 
the more, becauſe Plutarch takes no notice of it, which 
it is not very ealy to account for, conſidering hns 


uſual impartiality. * 
c 


. \ 


and two quæſtors to obey his orders. 


8 The extravagant affection of the people, in com- 
mitting to Pompey the command of the war againſt 


the pirates, had veſted him with ſo exorbitant a 


power, that it utterly deſtrayed the equality eſſential 
to a Commonwealth. His commiſſion gave him an 


abſolute authority over the whole length of the Me- 


diterranean as far as Hercules's pillars, and along all 
the coaſts of it to the diſtance of fifty miles from the 


ſea: he was impowered to take what money he 


thought fit out of the publick treaſury without ac- 


counting for it, and to raiſe as many ſoldiers and 


matiners as he judged convenient. Beſides this, he 
had a liberty of chuſing out of the body of the 
ſenate, fifteen perſons to ſerve him as lieutenants, 
to whom he aſſigned their. provinces at his own diſ- 
cretion. In vain did the conſuls, with moſt of the 
ſenators, oppoſe this prodigious authority, ſo contrary 


to the maxims of their government: their reſiſtance 


ſerved” only to inflame the people, and occaſioned 
them to add to their decree, that Pompey ſhould 
have power to fit out five hundred fail of ſhips, to 
raiſe an army of an hundred and twenty fix thouſand 
men, and that he ſhould have twenty four ſenators 


With this force he ſoon reduced the pirates; and 


his victory was hardly known at Rome, when Mani- 


lius, one of the tribunes of the people, to gratify 
his inſatiable ambition, propoſed the giving him the 
government of Lucullus, and the command of that 


general's army then carrying on the war with Mi- 


thridates, and that he ſnould ſtill retain the whole ex- 


tent of that authority which had been granted him 
by the former decree, though the reaſon; for which 


it had been giws were entirely ceaſed. This was 


nothing leſs than delivering to him all the forces both 


by ſea and land, and making him abſolute maſter of 
the Roman. empire : what rendered the favourers of 


this decree more inexcuſable was, that they had not 


the leaſt pretence of publick neceſſity to juſtify the 
: = propoſing 
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| propoſing it, as they ſeemed to have had in the com- 
mi bo they zuve him againſt the pirates, who were 


at that time very formidable enemies: but Lucullus, 
who commanded in Aſia, had overcome Mnhridates 


in ſeveral battles, and was as capable of finiſn- 


ing the war as he whom they appointed to be his ſuc- 
ceſſor. Such an exceſſive power entruſted to one 
man, where there was ſo little occaſion for it, ap- 


peared to the ſenate an utter ſubverſion of the conſti- 
tation ; but ſuch was their fear of Pompey, whoſe 


- greatneſs was become no leſs terrible than that of 
Sylla, that except Quintus Catulus and Hortenſiug 
none durſt contradict the paſſing of it. Theſe two 
men, one of which was beyond diſpute the 
ſecond orator in Rome, ſpoke with much th 
and force againſt the decree, endeavouring to per- 
ſuade the people of the unreaſonableneſs and danger 
of it; and perhaps they would have made ſome im- 
preſſion, if Pompey's faction, apprehending the effect 
their orations _ have produced, had not ſet up 
an abler ſpeaker than either of them to har 

their ſide of the queſtion. Cicero mounted the r9/- 
trum, and with an eloquence worthy of a better 


cauſe, moſt artfully reflected on Luculſus, whoſe re- 
putation, as well as his authority, was to be made a 


facrifice to the envy of Pompey ; then he proceeded 
to deſcant upon Pompey's character, which he-ſet off 


with all the ornaments of rhetorick, attributing to 


him the whole ſucceſs not only of the African, Spa- 
niſh, and Piratick wars, but even of that againſt the 
' flaves, the honour of which was ſolely due to Craſſus. 
Thus by cruelly injuring two of the greateſt generals 
that were then in the Commonwealth ; by a moſt 
fervile flattery of the man who v manifeſtly over- 
turning all its liberties: he brought the people to 


conſent to the Manilian Law, which, had a regard 


to the intereſt of his country been his conſtant prin- 


ciple, he ought to have oppoſed as violently as he did 
OH afterwards 


ue on 
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THE LIFE OF CICERO. 12 


afterwards the Agrarian, or any other attempt againſt | 
the ſafety and freedom of the ſtate. It is certain that 
theſe extraordinary honours conferred on Pompey, as 
they broke the balance of the Republick, fo they ir- 
ritated the ambition of Ceſar, and 'afterwirds fur- 
niſhed him with a pretence of demanding as great a 
power for himſelf, and feizing it by force when it was 
refuſed. LIE AN; N 
I come now to ſpeak of his conſulſhip, which real- 


ly deſerves all the praiſes that not only the Greek 


and Roman hiſtorians have beſtowed upon it, but 
even thoſe which he himſelf is fo laviſh of whenever 
he has an opportunity to mention it. His oppoſition 
to the law propoſed by Rullus, which was preſented 


to the people in a form they were always eaſy to be 
caught Sith, was a matter of the moſt delicate na- 
ture; and nothing leſs than his conſummate addreſs 


in the managing thoſe aſſemblies, could poliibly have 


| hindered its being carried by the artful contrivers of 


it: but by ſhewing the people that under the notion 
of a popular decree they were really ſetting up a pri- 
vate tyranny, from which no advantage could arife 
to the poor, for whoſe ſake alone this law was pre- 
tended to be formed, but the revenues of the publick 
would be diflipated and its liberty deſtroyed ; he 
ſtopped the execution of their deſigns, and ſaved the 


Commonwealth from the yoke which was juſt ready 


to be impoſed upon it. I believe no affair was ever 


managed with greater prudence, nor ever ſo much 


ſkill exerred in any oration as in thoſe he made upon 
this occaſion, which are certainly maſter-pteces in 
their kind, though others of a more pompous ſtile 
are generally more admired. His conduct in Cati- 
line's conſpiracy is too well known to be repeated 
here: the vigilance, firmneſs, and activity, with 
which he diſcovered and prevented that deſign, can 
never be too much extolled; nor could any thing 
have depreciated the ſervices he then did his —_— 
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but his being ſo ſenſible of them himſelf. As to the 
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charge brought againſt him by his enemies of having 
violated the Porcian law, by putting to death the 
chief of the conſpirators without allowing them a tri- 
al, he was abundantly juſtified in ſo doing by the ur- 
gent neceſſity of affairs, and by the order of the ſe- 
nate, That he ſbould take care ibe Republic might re- 
cerve no detriment, This commiſſion veſted him with 
ſomething like a dictatorial power, and the extream 


danger of the Commonwealth required it; for the 


leaſt delay would have been fatal. But as the people 
were always jealous of any ſtretch of authority in the 
ſenate, they were more eaſily wrought upon to take 
umbrage at this extraordinary act, which Cicero him- 


ſelf calls in one of his letters Invidio/a Potentia,—— 


After the expiration of his conſulſhip all mens eyes 
were turned upon him, as one who they hoped would 


continue to be the chief ſupport of thoſe that were af- 


fectionate to the Commonwealth. What engage- 


ments he then entered into, what friendſhips he culti- 


vated, what policy he obſerved, demands a very ſtrict 


examination, though this period of his life, from the 


death of Catiline to his baniſhment by Clodius, has 
been paſſed lightly over by hiſtorians; and therefore 
many parts of it are only to be collected from his pri- 
vate letters, in which he gives a very particular ac- 


count of every ſtep he took, and of the many changes 
both in his ſentiments and behaviour that happened 


during that remarkable interval. We ſhall find him 
ſometimes devoted to Pompey, ſometimes at variance 


with him; ſometimes imploring his protection, ſome- 
times deſpiſing his power; now reſolved to ſtand or 


fall with the Commonwealth, now making his terms 
with its tyrants; almoſt always reaſoning differently, 
and yet frequently reaſoning better than he could 


| prevail upon himſelf to act. When he was to make 
an oration to the people upon quitting the conſulſhip, 
the ſecret enemies of his adminiſtration declared them- 


5 ſelves, | 
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THE LIFE OF CICERO. 13 
ſelves, and Ceſar who was 6ne of the preetors, toge- 
ther with Metullus a d Beſtia, two tribunes, would 
not ſuffer him to give an account of his conduct ns 
was always uſual, but commanded him to abjure his 
office, and leave the roſtrum. This they grounded 
upon his having put to death ſome Roman citizens 
without a legal trial; and they thought it would be 
a great mortification to Cicero's vanity, to deprive _ 
him of ſo fair an opportunity of making his own pa- 
negyrick : but the readineſs of his wit found a way 
to diſappoint their malice ; for he took the oath in a 
new-invented form, and inſtead of ſwearing that he 
had acted nothing contrary to the intereſts of the re- 
. publick, he ſwore that he had faved the city and the 
whole ſtate from ruin. As extraordinary as this oath _ 
was, all the people took it after him in the ſame. 
words, and the affront that his enemies would have 
done him fell entirely upon themſelves. The next 
day he complained of them in the ſenate, and pre- 
vailed upon that order to paſs a decree, That no pro- 
ſecution ſhould be brought againſi him for what he had 
executed by virtue of the power which they had given 
him. This drove the cabal againſt him to propoſe a 
law for the calling home Pompey with the army un- 
der his command, to ſecure the liberties of the peo- 
ple againſt the pretended tyranny of Cicero: but by 
the invincible oppoſition of Cato this project failed. 
However, it made ſuch an impreſſion upon the mind 
of Cicero, that he reſolved to neglect no methods of 
binding Pompey more ſtrongly to his intereſt, who 
had already very great obligations to him, as has 


been ſhewn before. Accordingly when that general 
was preparing to return to Rome, he writ to him: 
and having complained of his want of friendſhip, in 
not congratulating him upon what he had done du- 
ring his abſence for the ſervice of the ſtate; he com- 
pares Pompey to the younger Scipio, and himſelf to 
Lelius, deſiring that their union might be as ſtrict as 
ET wes 


was the famous one between thoſe two great men. 
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This produced an appearance of amity towards him, 
but he himſelf ſuſpected it not to be ſincere, as is 


evident from his 13th epiſtle to Atticus, in which he 


* 


ſays of Pompey, That indeed he made great profeſ- 


ſions of eſteem and conſideration for him, and affect- 


ed openly to ſupport and praiſe him; but it was eaſy 
enough to ſee he envied him, though he endeavoured 
to conceal it. Cicero's vanity makes him call that 
. envy, which was really ill-will, for Pompey could 
not be a friend to any body that had 0 01 him- 
ſelf in the intereſts of the Republick. The character 
that Cicero gives of him in the ſame letter, is very 
different from that of 'Scipio, to whom he had com- 
| pared him a little before: his words are, ſpeaking of 


is conduct, Nihil come, nibil fimplex, nihil i, r 


' waned honeſtum, nibil illuftre, nibil Jorte, nibil libe- 


rum. And again in the 20th of the ſame book, I 


vir nibil habet amplum, nibil excelſum, nibil non ſum- 
miſſum & populare. Would one believe, that the 
hero of the fine oration pro lege Manilia, and the 
Pompey thus deſcribed, was the ſame man? Had 
he nothing great? nothing elevated? nothing but 
what was mean and vulgar? was there neither dig- 
nity, nor ſpirit, nor freedom, nor candour, nor ho- 
neſty, nor good - nature in his whole behaviour? But 
to this perſon, ſuch as he is here repreſented, Cicero 
Larnaſtly laboured to recommend himſelf: and he 
had ſoon after more need than ever of his protection 
in the famous quarrel with Clodius, which he entered 
into more to ſatisfy the ill humour of his wife Teren- 
tia, who was jealous of an intrigue between him and 
Clodia, than out of any regard to the ceremonies of 
the Bona Den. Had he known the parts and capacity 
of Clodius as well as he did afterwards when he came 


to feel them, in all probability he would not have 


expoſed himſelf to the enmity of a man ſo abi to do 


him miſchief, and with whom he had always lived 


before 
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before in a degree of friendſhip. But beſides that 
he thought his ruin infalkble ſrom the evidence he 
brought againſt him, the perpetual riot and debauch- 
ery in which he paſſed his time, made him apprehend 
no great conſequences from his reſentment : but he 
was ſoon convinced, that a turn to pleaſure does not 
always render thoſe that follow it unfit for bulineſs, 

eſpecially when they are excited to action by any 
violent paſſion.  Clodius found means to corrupt 
his judges, and was no ſuoner acquitted but he turn- 
ced all his thoughts to the purſuit of his revenge upon 
Cicero, and kept him in continual alarms till he got 
an opportunity of compaſſing it, which obliged him 
to court Pompey more and more, though ſuch a 
conduct was extreamly inconſiſtent with his prinei- 
ples of liberty. As much diſtruſt as he had expreſſed 
of that great man's friendſhip in the letter to Atticus 
I mentioned firſt, he now deceived himſelf into an 
entire dependance on it, and moſt of his letters were 
filled with boaſts of his good policy in ſecuring ſuch 
a powerful protector againſt Clodius and all his fac» 
tion. How little foundation he had for ſo much 
confidence, -will appear by the ſequel of that affair, 
In the mean time there was a buſineſs brought before 
the ſenate, which, as it very much affected one of 
the main points of Cicero's policy, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to give ſome account of. It had n 
his favourite ſyſtem, through the whole courſe of his 
adminiſtration, to ſtrengthen the power of the ſenate, 
* by a cloſe union with the equeſtrian order, they ma- 
king a very conſiderable body, and carrying a great 
weight along with them to which ever ſide they in- 
clined. He ſucceeded fo well in this deſign, that 
during the conſpiracy of Catiline they were a con- 
ſtant guard to the ſenate, and ready upon all occa- 
ſions to ſupport the reſolutions of that houſe. This 
was certainly a very important ſervice to the Com- 
monwealth, and it was no ſmall honour to _—_ to 
15 ; : ave 
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have been the author of it : but moſt of: this ME 


being employed in collecting the taxes of the. Repub- 


lick, ® or in farming of its revenues, there were grie- 


vous complaints made againſt them from all parts of 


the empire for the frequent abuſes of their office, in 


all Which Cicero was forced to defend them contrary 


to truth and equity, for fear of alienating them from 
the ſenate. But ſoon after the affair of Clodius, Ca- 


to who did not underſtand thoſe managements, ac- 
cuſed the judges who abſolved him of corruption, 


many of which were Roman knights, and obtained 


a decree againſt them. This was reſented as an af- 


front upon the whole. body, and Cicero to pacify 


them again, was obliged- to ſpeak in the ſenate 
- apainſt the decree. - But a much worſe matter | that 
| — ſhortly after, involved him in a new trouble 
their account. Many of them who had farm- 
| — the Aſian revenues of the cenſor, whoſe office i it 
was to ſett them, had taken them at too high a price, 
out of emulation to go beyond the other bidders; 
and afterwards repenting of their bargain, made a 
moſt impudent requeſt to the ſenate, that they might 


be diſcharged of ſo much of their rents as they thought 


would burthen them too much. It was impoſſible 


for Cato to be patient under ſuch a demand: he op- 


poſed it with all his might, and on the other fide Ci- 
cero, who knew of what conſequence it was not to 
diſoblige the order, ſupported them no leſs vigorouſ- | 


ly : the diſpute between them laſted a good while, 
but at length Cato, who had juſtice and reaſon en- 
tirely on his fide, got the better, and the petition was 


rejected. Experience ſoon ſhewed how much more 


uſeful it would have been for the Commonwealth to 
have followed Cicero's advice. The knights, exaſ- 
A at the Se of the * abandoned their 
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open, and waned: the excuſe of error. During t 


tence of N50 


though he makes the ſtrongef 
ſolution not to abandon” the: good cauſe, but ever to 
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5175 and gave t hemſelves up to Cæſar, who knew 


how to 755 gre di eigen to his own advan 

4055 71. was Wo he fault of Cato not to ſee that public 
5 5 ATE. incapable of perfection, and that it is im- 
le to govern a Jars without fubmitting lefſer in- 
pil ts greater hence it was that with Admirable 


1 


W for the fervice of his country, he ſome- 


6. gid a great deal of miſchief, for want of dif 


nſhing between what Was good in ſpeculation, 
a what in granny 12 This was ſeldom the caſe with 
Cicero,: when he de parted from the intereſts of the 


Repuplick, it was for the moſt part with his ey -_ 


wrapgles js beowen I im and Ciko, the triumvirate- was 
ſeere tl formio 1 899 Ch Ceſar, under the ſpecious pre- 

pey and Craſſus, was work- 
ing himſelf into x re 97 power with them, which 
hg knew better than they did how to ſapport. Ci- 


ca e en it, and takes notice to Atticus . of his 


growing greatneſs. But as dangerous as this union 
Wa tc the *Odratthon Gai, he did not. think fit to 
oppoſe it, or break with'Potnpey: upon that account; 
K declarations of his re- 


maintain it at all events. It ſeems he flattered him- 
ſelf with an unaccountable chimera of being able to 
govern them both, as he tells Atticus in the firſt 


1 of the ſecond book. And again, in the third 


the ſame book, he informs his friend, that Cæſar 
had alſured him he would do nothing but by his ad- 
vice : poſſibly Czſar, being ſenſible of his: foible, 


might Five ſoot lis vanity in making him believe 


ſo; ; bur, It is much more likely, that his conduct was 
owing- to. other motives which are mentioned in that 
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.up a ſhew of fr] 
hung over him ſo long now broke upon his head: 
Cæſar, to be revenged, aſſiſted Clodius, and got him 
to be choſen tribune of the people. No ſooner was 
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multitudine, ſenefutis otium.;, Thus he manifeſtly 
gave up the care of the Commonwealth to a pre- 
carious ſafety and ſhameful eaſe; but he. could. not 


help reproaching himſelf for it at the end of the 


letter, and acknowledging that this was acting very 
differently from the virtuous maxims of his con ſul- 
fhip, and very much beneath his reputation. 
The fifth letter of the ſecond book is ſo extraor- 
dinary a confeſſion of his weakneſs, not to give it a 


worſe name, that J am ſurprized how it came to 


drop from him even to ſo intimate a friend as Atticus. 
He very ingenuouſly tells him, That if they whom 
he afterwards calls Tyrants, would have bribed 


him with the place of augur, they had it in their 


power to have gained him. Quo quidem uno (Au- 
guratu ſcil.). ego ab iftis capi peſſum; vide Jevitatem 
meam. - But, being diſappointed in the object of his 
ambition, he reſolves, out of the abundance of his 
virtue, to retire from buſineſs, and philoſophize: 
accordingly he went into the country; and in the 
letters he wrote from thence, treats both Clodius 


and Pompey with great contempt, and even threatens 


the laſt with a publick recantation of all the fine 


| things. he had ſaid of him. ,. While he was abſent, 


Pompey. married Czſar's daughter; upon which, 
Cicero, whoſe penetration ſaw all the conſequences 
of the fatal alliance, returned to Rome, and, join 
ing with Curio and other oppoſers of Cæſar in the 
ſenate, endeavoured to obſtruct his deſigns, though 


without offending Pompey, with whom he ſtill kept 
of friendſhip. But the ſtorm which had 


he entered upon this offioe, but he openly menaced 
Cicero with a proſecution for the death of the con- 


ſpiratôrs- This threw him into one of his uſua 
terrors; but Pompey flattered him with repeated 


aſſurances that he would not ſuffer Clodius to . - 
| |  -- 000d; 
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THE LIFE' OF CICERO. . 1g. 
ceed: at "firſt he gave credit to theſe promiſes, but 


finding that the deſign againſt him ſtill went on, he 


to ſuſpe& that he was betrayed. - His affairs 
were in this diſagreeable poſture, when Cæſar, who 


deſired only to draw him off from giving him trou- 


ble at Rome, offered to carry him his lieutenant into 
Gaul, for which province he was ready to ſet out. 


Plutarch ſays he ſolicited it himſelf,” but the letters 


to Atticus expreſsly affirm that the propoſal came 
from Cefar. - Be it how it will, there could nothing 


more advantageous have happened to Cicero at that 
time. The employment was very honourable, and 


would have effectually ſecured him from the malice 
and power of his enemies: being ſenſibleof this himſelf, 
he was inclined to accept of it, and would have gone 


with Cefar,' if Clodius, perceiving that he was in 


danger of loſing his revenge, had not very artfully 
changed his conduct, and, by affecting to ſeem mo- 
derate and void of rancour, perſuaded people that he 
had laid aſide his reſentment, and was even diſpoſed to 
a reconciliation if ſought for. Cicero was weak enough 
to be duped by this behaviour, and refuſed the lieu- 
tenancy of Cæſar, who thereupon inſiſted with 
Pompey upon giving him up to the fury of Clodius, 
and declared in an aſſembly of the people, that he 
thought Cicero.had acted illegally in putting to death 
the -accomplices of - Catiline, Clodius puſhed the 
affair ſo vigorouſly, that Cicero ſoon found he had 
undone himſelf in not making uſe of Czlar's offer. 


He fell into a moſt unmanly dejection, changing his 


robe, and walking about the ſtreet in a ſordid habit, 


io move the compaſſion of the people, while Clodius 


inſulted and reviled him for his want of ſpirit. The 
ſenate indeed, and the whole equeſtrian order, gave 
him all the marks he could deſire of affection and 
concern; but the faction againſt him was the ſtronger : 
Craſſus was his enemy upon many accounts, Catulus 
was dead, Lucullus retired: from buſineſs :: Pompey 
was his only roſquresj.)apd he ſtill counted upon 
5 2 | 
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man was ever grateſul any further than it was uſeful. 
tb Bim 10 be . 5 2 moſt cruelly expe- 


rienieed, when, going to-Pompey to. 


complaints, conſulted v 
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ſome return for the many ſervices he had done tim 
in the courſe of his adminiſtration. But it ig the 


puniftiment of thoſe'who make themſelves. the 


tg 
s of 'thiſe they ſerve may 


4 ay Jure to be ot ry 0 tf 10 very: ambitious 


implore his. pro- 
tection, he, to avoid his importunities or 


es, 
refuſed to ſee him. Upon this he. utterly loſt all 


hopes, and, abandoning: hirnſelf: to the nw abject 


do to avoid the preſent danger. Moſt ob them ad- 


viſed him to denn into baniſhment; as the 


only means to prevent a Civil War; which council 
he refolved to follow, as moſt conformable to his own 


genius and ciræumſtances. 


itleſs and Ante 0 ab he be. 


In how ſpir 


| Haved during his exile, is weiden Feen a 


the world: the ſtain that is left upon his. character 
was too, great to be varniſhed: over by Fat the glory of 
Ws triumphant return, which he chiefly owed to the 


1.7 moron of NN in-quarrelling with. Pompey, 
44 g of Nis friend Milo 


0 dhe fi frmnks of of: the ſenate were of 'no. ſmall. ſer- 


former. dignitzes, he linked himſelf. more.glofely than 
ever in fricndſhip with. — „making his court to 
Cxſar at the ſame time, whe found ĩt Mas not 


ſafe for him to offend: | Dis: complailance had: the 


effect that he propoſtd from it; be ohtdined the 


. place of augur which he defired ſo paſfionately, and 


not long after the government bf Gligia, His. be- 
haviour 5 the adminiſtfdtion off this: provitice would 
have ” im « great de) of Honou, if he could 
have en content With the rep ntation he had ac- 


quired” of: a wiſe- and! wpright — without 
Ae at the glory'< ofa loldier, to which ke => 


FA 


of other men's ambitian, That. whenever the in- 
'! bappen'to demand. it, 


bk his friends what he ſhould 
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far from havirig fo good a title. Cato's anſwer to the 
letter; in ꝓhich he ſolicits him to get a triumph de- 


creed him by the ſenate, is à very handſome reproof 


of his vanity, and 4 more gentle one than one 
vVvould have expected from the roughneſs of that 
great man's character. But notwithſtanding; all the 
pains he took to ſoften his denial, Cicero was griev- 
ouſly offended at it z which ill diſpoſition of his, the 
enemies of Cato, particularly Ceſar, omitted no 
_ endeavours to confirm. Upon his return to Rome 
be found the Civil War juſt ready to break out be- 
teen him and Pornpey : this extreamly embarraſſed 
him, for he was. very. deſirous to be upon good 
terms with both, we both equally courted him to 
their party. At firſt he attempted to bring them 


do fone agreement, but he ſoon found that deſign 
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impracticable; for ambition, which had formerly 
made them friends, now made them enemies: then 
he laboured to diſſuade Pompey in particular from 


hazarding a war, by repreſenting to him the inequa- 


lity of their forces, and that it was now too late to 
quarrel with the man whom he himſelf had made ſo 
ſtrong: theſe arguments, juſt and reaſonable as they 
. were, had no effect upon Pompey, who was infa- 
tuated with a vain conceit of bis own power, and a 
falſe confidence which betrayed him to his ruin. All 
his efforts towards preventing a rupture meeting 
with no ſucceſs, Cicero found himſelf in the greateſt 
perplexities for which of the two factions he ſhould 
declare. On one ſide he ſaw a general without 
authority, troops without obedience, neglect of all 
neceſſary preparation, and a. continual ſeries of miſ- 
takes; on the other an active leader, a well-diſ- 
ciplined army, great courage, and admirable con- 
duct: whichever got the better, the Common- 
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wealth was almoſt 2 ſure of being enſlaved. 
That this was the caſe, very plainly appears from 
many paſſages in his Epiſtles to Atticus, where he | 
fays, That let the ſucceſs of the Civil War be what it . 
"would, the conſequence of it would certainly be a tyrant, 
I ſhall only cite one, which is in the 7th letter of the 
4th book, Depugna, inguis, potius quam ſtrvias : ut 
"quid? ft vittus eris, proſcribare ; fi viceris, tamen 
Jiervias. The only difference was, That the tyranny | 
of Pompey would be eſtabliſhed upon the authority 
of the ſenate, and Cæſar choſe rather to build his 
upon the favour of the people. Under theſe diffi- 
culties Cicero remained ſome time, in a moſt uneaſy 
ſituation ; at laſt he tells Atticus the conclufion of all 
his reaſonings in the following words: Quid ergo, 
inguis, atturus es? Idem quod pecudes que depulſe 
Jut generis ſequuntur greges : ut bos armenta, + ego. 
bonos viros, aut eos qui dicuntur boni, ſequar, etiam 
i ruent. He reſolves to herd with his own kind; 
that is, to follow thoſe who had the reputation of 
being the honeſt party, the majority of ſenators, 
and the men whoſe dignity was moſt eminent in the 
Commonwealth. But though he had taken this re- 
ſolution, he. delayed a good while to execute it, 
from the natural timidity of his temper. In the 
mean time, ſome of his friends that were in Cæſar's 
army, and Cæſar himſelf, were very earneſt with 
him to ſtand neuter at leaſt, if he would not join 
with them, which conduct they perſuaded him would 
be moſt for his honour, as well as infinitely for his ad- 


| | 
4 vantage. But Pompey preſſed him to come imme- 
| if diately to his camp, and in ſuch a manner as let him 

| 1 ſee, that he reſented the uncertainty of his behaviour. 


This alarmed him, and he began to declare himſelf 


according to his firſt intention, though he every day 
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THE LIFE OF CICERO! 23 
ſaw Ls reaſon to ; apprehend the ance of theit 


party. But what determined fiimjatclaſt was the 
ſererity with which Pompey threatened to proceed 


againſt alk who remained unactive and neuters in the 
quarrel; t Crudeliter minabitur otigſis, ſays he in a 

letter to one of his friends. And in another to At- 
ticus 9 he tells hirn, that the leaſt he (Atticus) would 
ſuffer if Pompey ſhould be victorious, was a con- 
fiſcation of all f his fortune; and that as many as 


continued in the ſame neutrality muſt expect to 


come off nd better He himſelf therefore, upon 


the report of ſome diſadvantage Cæſar lay under in 
Spain (which, contrary to the expectation of his ene: 


mies, he ſoon ſurmounted), ſet fail, | and | joined 
Pompey at his camp in Greece, who received him 
coldly, as knowing he came thither very much a- 


gainſt his will. He endeavoured to revenge himſelf 
| by bitter railleries upon the ill management of their 


affairs, and ſo derided the weakneſs of the party, 
that it drew from Pompey this ſevere reproof, Paſs 
into Ceſar's camp, and then you will give over ridi- 


culing us, and begin to fear us. Cicero ſo far fol- 
lowed his advice, that he withdrew himſelf before 


the battle of Pharſalia, and immediately after that 


deciſive action made his peace with the conqueror. 


From that time to the death of Cæſar, he led a moſt 
inglorious and diſhonourable life, courting the uſur- 
/ per, whom in his heart he hated, with the moſt ab- 


ject and ſervile adulations, "entirely forgetting 


the dignity of his former character, and not even 


hiding the diſgraceful circumſtances of his pre- 


ſent ſituation by a prudent and modeſt retreat, but 
_ Expoſing them to the eyes of the publick, and brav- 


ing the cenſures of mankind. Yet in this N 
| an 
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plain proof: how low he was then fallen in the opinion 


| — er of Catiline and his a 
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and dunn tible ſbee of action, which — 


ſuch a — His tion. one inerit he Kill 
N that in his flatteries to Cæſar he ſhowed a 
rd to the intereſts of his frienda, ahd the ſafety 
thoſe who had faithfully ferved the Common : 
Wealth. Such a conduct — there were ef forme 
fparks of virtue remaining in him; and though it does 
which he paid to the 
nt of his country, Jo _— certainhy leſſens 

. and takes off from: the infa "of. his 
crime. The conſpiracy againſt Cæſur, whic 
formed and executed 3 his article, is a 


of honeſt men; for ho was (fit to have engaged 
in a deſign againſt the life of an uſurper, as the de- 
lices ? from whom/ 

the Republick ſo properly expect her freedom, 
as porta him who had before e her in ſo imimi-· 
nent a er! But they who eſpouſed that cauſe 
which he had deſerted, ſaw and knew that he 
had no longer ſpirit enough for fo great an under - 
taking; and therefore they. contented themſelves 


with requiring his approbation afterwards, which 


they were ſatisfied he would not refuſe them when 


| the blow was ſtruck ; and then indeed, as they ex- 


Qed he would do, he returned to the maxims of 

is former policy, and his character in ſome mea- 
ſure recovered its former luſtre. He entered into 
the intereſts of the conſpirators, and did them all 
the ſervice he was able, ht particular inſtances of 
which it will not be neceſſary to mention here. But 
when he found that all was going again to wreck by 
the cabals of Antony and other friends of Cæſar, 
when Brutus and the other heads of the conſpiracy | 
were obliged to yield tothe violence of the conjuncture 
and abandon Italy, he tco judged it prudent to re- 
tire, and took ſhipping to go into Greece; but, meet- 


ing with contrary winds, he was driven back once 
or 
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5 Tk ſo Ne and [ted other popular acts, 


t gave them hopes he would return to his duty, : 


and no lo ager, by 5g reſtoration. of the Coms 
gt 


ns rae Ae eter he 


e of. 
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opinion he ad conceived of Antony did not: Ja 


long ; ſome harſh; wards he ſpoke in the fenate con- 


cerning him, occaſioned a very ſharp reply, which 
Antony reſenting, loudly threatened him in his ora- 
tion, and accu d him as an accomplice of Cæſatꝰs 


murder. Cicero from that moment kept no meafiires 
with hin z but, arming himſelf with all the thunder of 
his eloquence, . poured forth thoſe terrible invectives 
Which compelled the ſenate oy declare war upon 
Antony, and ſoon after drove Him out of Italy 57 | 


Thu was ' certainly a very great action, and otie's 
the ſhining rts of Ciceros life; but poſſibly he 
would have 1 5 ne the f ſtate more ſervice, in Uthe tua- 
tion it then Was, if his animoſity againſt Antony had 
been, leis violent, becauſe it precipitated the exe- 


| cution of thoſe deſigns which ended in the ruin of 


the Commonwealth at leaſt this was the opinion of 
Notes as appears by ſeveral e in his letters. 


will be more difficult to know how to juſtify. 


mean his committing the ſafety of the Republick w 


an ambitious boy, who, from the near relation he 
bore to Cæſar, could never be a proper perſon to de- 


fend j itin con junction with his father's murderers. — 
[ 


or 2 1 z fe; by. which delay, tine was gi vet 
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his country = 
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2 OBSERVATIONS ON.. 
indeed it might look like good policy, to make uſe * 


of his credit among the friends and ſoldiers of Jhlins 


_ Car, againſt the more formidable greatneſs of Mark 


Antony; but when he afterwards grew fo powerful, it 


was a moſt inconſiderate and fatal miſtake to con- 


tinue him any longer in employment, and put the 
laſt ſtake. of liberty into the hands of one who had 
ſo great temptations to betray it. It ſeems Octavius, 
unexperienced as he was, had diſcovered the ol; 


* 


man's weak ſide, and, by flattering and perſudding 
him that he would always act ſubſervient to his au- 


thority, had engaged him to that exceſſive confidence 
which his friends ſaw the danger of, though he did 


not. Brutus in particular, whoſe eyes were ever 
open to all that might affect the Commonwealth, 


made him ſtrong and frequent inſtances to have a 
care of ſetting, up one tyrant While he was pulling | 


down another: but when, withput' any regard to 
theſe remonſtrances, he carried, his ſervility fo far 


as even to ſupplicate Octavius for the lives of Brutus 


and the other conſpirators, that truly great and free- 
ſpirited Roman could not help venting hisandigna- 


tion againſt him in two. letters, one to Atticus“, 
and the other to, Cicero himſelf, Which are at the 


ſame time the nobleſt monuments. of the heroick 


virtue of him that wrote them, and the moſt un- 


anſwerable condemnations of that conduct which 
gave occaſion to them. And indeed he had too 


much reaſon to ſay, that Cicero acted as if he was 


not ſo ſolicitous about ſecuring the liberty of his 


country, as to chuſe a maſter who would be favoura- 
ble to himſelf. But what moſt of all exaſperated 


Brutus was, that in the exceſs of his complaiſance 
for Octavius, he had even reflected upon Caſca, 


whoſe cauſe had been eſpouſed by him with ſo much 


warmth, 
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warmth,” and upon. whoſe action he had beſtowed 
ſuch high encomiums, while he had freedom and 


courage to ſpeak his mind. Of this Brutus, whoſe 


reputation was ſtrongly linked to that of Caſca, moſt 


grievouſly complains to Atticus, and tells him with 
noble contempt, that though he and his aſſociates, in a 
deſign of delivering the whole world from 


2 
ſlavery, did not boaſt ſo much of the /des'of March 
as Cicero of the Nones of December, yet their 


ory was not inferior to his, nor their characters leſs 

cred. I muſt tranſcribe both the letters, if I were 
to repeat all the admirable reproofs which they con- 
tain of Cicero's baſeneſs and indiſcretion, in ſo 
meanly courting the enemy of the Commonwealth, 
and for having planted and -ſupported a tyranny, 
whoſe roots were like to ſtrike d , and grow 
more ſtrongly; than that of Antony; which he 
valued himſelf upon having attempted to deſtroy. 


All that can be alledged in his excuſe is, that he 


believed he ſhould be able to deprive Octavius of the 
power he had given him, when the intereſt of the 
ſtate ſhould require it : there are ſome paſſages in the 
hiſtory of thoſe times, which ſeem to favour this 
ſuppoſition, and even to aflure us, that he intended 


doing it, when he was prevented by the ſudden form- 


ing of the triumvirate. It is ſaid that Panſa, who re- 
ceived a mortal wound at the battle of Modena, de- 
clared at his death, to the young Cæſar, that the 


ſenate only made uſe of him as an inſtrument of 


their vengeance upon Antony, and that they were 
determined to make him the next ſacrifice to the 
jealouſy of the republick. There was alſo an expreſſion 
of Cicero reported to him, in which by ng 


* At which time Cicero quaſhed the conſpiracy of 
Catiline. 1 " 


Donſentiag to the death of 
double Yeuling tould tmrdly deſerve the name of an 
_ "obligation, let the effects uf it be ever ſo advanta- 
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| kacſilyneldbrſtood, Wire wit intimated d deſigh to cut 


Mm off + Flaninaum j uvrnm on tollendiun) 
4s Won us hie had fervetd their. turn 3 upon which, 


He openly Ueclared that he would tler ears tp put it 
bur of their | 


er. If this wus the cafe; it very 
from the ingratitude of Octavius, in 
benefactor; ſinxe fuch 


mucii takes off 


ged. Upon the whole, 1 am'mchned to think, that 


_ Rhough his behaviour in regard to Cæſüur was 


ive of infinite rmiſchiefs, yet he (meant 


ell in it to the Commonwealth, and that the 
faut ws rather of his judgmeft 


than his heart: 
dat to whatever cuuſe it is th be aſeribed, he 
ſufſered death us: u puniſnhment for it, andi fell 


*Hirnfelf the earlieſt victim to that tyranny his miſ- 


management had eftabliſhed f. There was ſome⸗ 


ting mean in the circumſtantes that imtnediately 
pretbeded his tnurder; but at the inftant of death it- 
ſeif he behaved with dignity, and ned a firmneſs 
- "br unworthy of a Roman. 
In his private character he was 2 amiable, 
f only ſometimes too much given to raillery, a fault 
which very witty men are feldom wiſe enough to 
ſhun. I tannot paſs ſo fevere a cenſure as ſome have 
- Jones upon 


his -gtief for the death of his daughter 
Tullia, .whoſe extraordinary merit is a ſufficient an- 


ſwer to thoſe who reproach it with the name of 
weakneſs. Great minds are moſt ſenſible of ſuch 


toſſes z and the : fentiments of humanity and affec- 


tion are uſually” moſt tender, where in every other 
a r n is the * ſtrength of reaſon. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall cloſe theſe obſervations with one: remark 
upon the works of Cicero, that they are a ſtrong 
proof how eflential freedom is to the excellency of 
writing, particularly in the two moſt manly kinds 
of it, philoſophy and. oratory ; fince, after the loſs 
of the Roman liberties, they were fo far from ever 
being equalled, that all attempts which were 
made to imitate them, ſerved only to demonſtrate 
that the genius and learning of Rome were ſunk 
together with its conſtitution. Poetry indeed, and 
other parts of literature which are only for amuſe- 
ment, may poſſibly flouriſh unter the ſmiles of an 
arbitrary Prince; but force and ſolidity of rea- 
ſoning, or a ſublime and commanding eloquence, 
are inconſiſtent with laviſh reſtraint, or timorous 
_ dependancy.” 5 
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OBSERVATIONS 
ROMAN HISTORY. 


N the early part of my youth I wrote a little trea- 
1 tiſe, entitled Oh/ervations on the Life of Cicero, 
which went through two editions: the firſt coming 

out in the year 1731, the ſecond in the year 1741. 
During the laſt of theſe years Dr. Middleton alſo 
publiſhed his Life of Cicero, in the preface to which 
elegant and elaborate work he did me the honour to 
take ſome notice of mine, and expreſſed a wiſh that 
I ſhould re-conſider the ſubject in a more extenſive 
view of that great man's whole conduct. Finding 
my mind diſengaged from other occupations, I now 
obey that call; and, upon examining the general 
ſtate of the times in which Cicero lived, I have made 
ſome reflections, which induce me to enlarge my firſt 
deſign, ſo as to take in the whole period from the 
firſt alteration of the Roman republick into an abſo- 
lute monarchy, by the ſhort uſurpation of Cornelius 
Sylla, to the final ſettlement of the Inperial power, 
another ſpecies of deſpotiſm, no leſs violently aſſum- 
ed, but more . moderately exerciſed, and more art- 
fully conſtituted, by Auguſtus Cæſar. 3364708 
The means by which Sylla, after a dangerous 
conteſt, obtained an uncontrouled dominion over 
Rome, are ſo well ſet forth by Plutarch,“ that no 
1 comment 
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22 OBSERVATIONS ON 
comment upon them will be neceſſary here. I ſhall 
only take notice of a weighty obſervation, made by 
another hiſtorian, ® who wrote in thoſe times, viz, 
that the army, which, under the command of this 
conſul, expelled Caius Marius and all his party out 
of Rome, was the fit Romas army which ever bad 
entered into that city in a hoſtile manner. To this] 


will add, that Sylla was. the firſt Rorpan general 1 


ventured to reſiſt a decree of the people, however ii 
procured, and to continue himſelf in the comman 
of an army againſt their orders, by the aid and 
ſtrength of that army. But it muſt he alſo obſerved, 
that although the diſſentians preceding this event had 
not riſen to. the heighth of civil war, yet for ſamè 
time before theſe legions dre their ſwords; in their 
general's quarrel, the violent outrages of the tnbune 
| Sulpioius and his armed band) of ruffians, which he 
called his Anti- ſenate, had, in effect, deſtroyed the 
legal: government and liberty of the flats. Nor was 
it only the fury af a popular faction which had pro- 
duced theſs'dilorders. By the barbarous murder of 
Tiberius Gracchus the ſenate itſelf had: ſet the exam- 
ple of ſuch pernicious riots; The laws, which could 
not guard the ſacred perſon. of a tribune: from the 
clubs: of a mob brought againſt him by: the-nobles, 
became as unable to protect the nobles from the dag- 
gers of villains, banded together againſt them by ſe- 
ditious plebeians. And this anarohy ſoon conſtrain- 
ed both parties to reſort to a military; fore. 
At the end of the civil war Sylla found himſelf 
maſter of the Roman commonwealth. Had he then 
ſheathed the ſword, without doing any injury to the 
freedom of his country, he: would: have been ranked 


among her greateſt heroes: but, _ ſt. the whole 
tenor of his former behaviour, he ſhewed; Kiel 
0 . | wo 
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THE ROMAN HISTORY. 33 
worſe tyrant than Marius had been in. the utmoſt ex- 
ceſſes of his deſpotiſm and cruelty, after Cinna had 
brought him back to Rome.  - 
lt would be out of the compaſs of what I propoſe 
in theſe remarks, were I to relate all the horrors of the 

bloody e pan hoc on by Sylla's orders: but, 
concerning the magiſtracy, under the name of which 
he choſe to exerciſe his tyranny, (I mean the dicta- 
torſhip) ſomething muſt be ſaid in this place. 
The inſtitution of this office was almoſt coval 
with the liberty of Rome. Twelve years after the 
expulſion of Tarquin the Proud, or, as ſome reckon 
only eight,“ (ita lex jubebat de diftatore creando lata) 
a law was made for the creating of a dictator, with 
a power ſuperior to that of all other officers, militarh 
or civil, and ſubject to no appeal, being only rei- 
| trained by the following limitations that it was to 
be exerciſed within the bounds of Italy, and not for 
more than ſix months. The idea of it ſeems to have 
been taken from Alba, F of which city the Romans 
were a colony, and may therefore have adopted, 
| without much deliberation, what had been practiſed 
40 there: but the occaſion of their having recourſe to it 
= was (according to Livy) the inſtant dread of a war, 
les, 


which thirty Latin cities, confederated with the Sa- 
bines, threatened to make againſt Rome. NE 
[4 Other reaſons have been given, but this ſeems the 
; moſt probable ; becauſe military operations are bet- 
wal ter carried on by a ſingle commander, than by two 
Gf equal chiefs ; and the people, at a time of imminent , 
ol danger, might more eaſily be induced to conſtitute 
the ſuch an officer for the defence of their 7 „ againſt 
— foreign enemies, than if the law had been firſt pro- 
ole poſed by the ſenate for any political purpoſe, Yet 
ft: K. ſhould have conſidered, Os dictatorial power 


OL. I. extended 


- 


ww 
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. „„ Liv. ut ſupra. 


extended over the ſtate, as well as over the army, 
and that the nobles might uſe it as an engine againſt 
on. Soo 
I The nomination of this magiſtrate appears to have 
been. aſſigned by law to either of the two conſuls; 
but the choice was confined to ſome one of thoſe ſe- 
nators who had before obtained the conſulſhip : and 
the uſual method was, for the ſenate to decree, upon 
any great exigency, that a dictator ſhould be made, 
and to direct on what perſon of confular dignity the 
nomination ſhould fall. Yet it was in the power of 
either of the conſuls, without any order from hem, 
and without the approbation of his collegue, to name, 
of his own accord, any conſular ſenator to this ſu- 
reme magiſtracy ; and their approbation, concur- 
ring with ſuch an appointment, fully ratified and 
confirmed it, however diſagreeable it might be to the 
people. A remarkable inſtance of this, and like- 
wiſe of the uſe occaſionally made of the dictatorial 
power for the purpoſes of the ſenate, occurs in the 
account which is given by Livy * of the events of 
the year 316 from the building of Rome.. He tells 
us, that the ſenate reproaching the conſuls with a 
neglect of their duty, for not having exerted the au- 
thority of their charge to puniſh a conſpiracy of the 
Roman knight, Spurius Mlius, with 08. tribunes 
| of the people, againſt the Commonwealth, one of 
them ſaid, © The blame laid on them was unjuſt : 
for they, being ſubject to the controul of the laws, 
which had given an appeal from them to the people, 
wanted ſtrength in their magiſtracy, more than they 
did in their minds, to inflict the vengeance due to a 
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14 crime of this nature. (Opus eſſe non forti ſolum viro, 
Jeu etiam libero exſolutogue legum vinculis. Itague /t 
14 dictatorem Lucium Quintium difturum.) That there 
\ 85 was 
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was need of a man, not only courageous, but more- 
over free, and not fettered with the reſtraints of the 


tator.”'- th E aan 


* 


The whole ſenate approving it, Lucius Quintius 
was accordingly named to that office; and the next 


day guards of ſoldiers having been placed in the 
forum, Caius Servilius Ahala, whom he, had ap- 


pointed his general of the horſe, cited Mzlius, 
by his orders, to come before his tribunal, and 


anſwer there to the charge brought againſt him 


in the ſenate. But, he calling on the people to 
ſuccour him in this danger, which, he ſaid, was 
drawn upon him by his kindneſs to them and the 
malice of the ſenate, ſome of them reſcued him from 
the hands of an officer, who was going to carry him 
before the dictator: whereupon Servilius, aſſiſted by 
a band of young patricians, followed him into the 
croud, in which he had taken refuge, and killed him 


| there with his own hand : after which, covered over 


with the blood he had ſhed, he went back to Quin- 
tius, and told him what he had done. That magiſ- 
trate praiſed him for having freed the republik; and 


then, in an harangue which he made to the people, 


whom the ſight of this deed had thrown into a tu- 
mult, declared, (Melium jure cæſum, etiam ft regni 


crimine inſons fuerit, qui vocatus a mag iſtro  equitum 
ad dictatorem non 4 43 That Malius, though be 


were innocent of aſpiring to make himſelf king of Rome, 


_ with which he had been charged, was yet juſtly put to 


death, becauſe, having been cited by the maſter of the - 

borſe, to come before the dictator, be did not come. 
When we conſider, that this man was probably 
Ful of no other treaſon, than affecting to render 
imſelf too popular, by largeſſes of corn to the peo- 
ple, in a time of great dearth; it muſt appear that a 
power, which, upon ſuch an occaſion, could fo ſud- 
denly be called forth, and fo violently exercited, was 
93 SD not 
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not very conſiſtent with the much-boaſted liberty of 
— A — r rr . 
The conſtitution of that ſtate is praiſed by Polybi- 
us, as a happy mixture of monarchy, ariſtocracy, 
and democracy, but the dictatorſhip brought into it 
a erg of domination more properly tyrannical than 
For, in a limited monarchy, the king is not abſo- 
lute, but reſtrained by the laws, and his miniſters 
are reſponſible to the other eſtates of the kingdom, 
or the courts of judicature therein, for any abuſe of 
his power: but a dictator in Rome (ab/olutus Iegum 
vinculus) was abſolved by his office from all reſtraints 
of the laws, and not accountable to the ſenate, or aſ- 
ſembly of the people, or any other juriſdiction, for 
any act he had done in the exerciſe of his charge, 
however arbitrary or illegal. If it be ſaid, that the 
regal power in the Roman conſtitution was exerciſed 
by conſuls, and the dictatorſnip was only an extraor- 
dinary remedy, to which recourſe was had in ſudden 
emergencies, when the ordinary courſe of gayernment 
was unable to anſwer the exigency of the ſtate, or 
provide for its ſafety, I anſwer, that not only the 
conſuls, ' or the ſenate, or both theſe powers united, 
but the people alſo, as one conſtitutional part of the 
Roman commonwealth, ought to have judged of the 
neceſſity of employing this remedy, ſo dangerous to 
their freedom, and without their. conſent it never 
ſhould have been uſed. Thus, in England, where a 


mixed conſtitution of government unites the powers 


of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, much 
more happily than that of Rome ever did, even in 
its beſt ſtate, (as | hope to ſhew in the courſe of 
' theſe remarks) if extraordinary danger require that 
the Habeas Corpus law (the great ſecurity of our 
1 „„ _ freedom) 


_—— 
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freedom) ſhould for a time be ſuſpended, it can only 


be done by the joint advice and- authority of the 


| whole. legiſlature. And if, in any-caſe where delay 


would be fatal, the ſafety of the public apparently 


obliges the king, in whom alone the executive power 


relides, to act againſt this or any other law, without 


having been previouſly impowered ſo to do by both 


houſes of parliament, his miniſters are reſponſible for 


it co their country, and can no otherwiſe be ſecured 
than by a bill of indemnity, which, if the neceflity 


pleaded for their juſtification is found to have been 


real, the lords and commons will not refuſe to paſs. 
But, in Rome, a ſingle conſul, agreeing with the ſe- 
nate to name a dictator, without the concurrence and 


againſt the will of the people, might ſubject, at any 


time, the liberty and the life of every Roman citizen 
do the arbitrary power of one man, ſet above all the 
laws, and in no way reſponſible, for the exerciſe of 


his ſovereignty, to the Juſtice of the ſtate. Indeed, 


after the end of the ſecond Punic war, the ſenate it- 
ſelf grew ſo jealous of the danger of this office, that, 
for 120 years before Sylla took it, no dictator was 


appointed. The manner in which he choſe to have 
it conferred demands obſervation. 

| Both the conſuls of the year 670, “ from the build- 
ing of Rome, having periſhed in the war which Sylla 
and his friends made againſt them, he notified to the 


. ſenate, that, agreeably to the cuſtom of their anceſ- 


tors in ſuch caſes, they ſhould create an interrex, to 
hold the comitia for electing new conſuls. They na- 
med to that office, the preſident of the ſenate, Lu- 
clus Valerius Flaccus, to whom Sylla wrote, and 


bade him report his opinion to the people, that the 
Preſent ſtate of affairs required the appointment of a 


dictator; not for the term of ſix months, but till the 
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Appian. de Bello Civ. I. i. 


firmly ſettled, and brought into better order; ad- 
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whole commonwealth, and every part of the empire, 
which the civil wars bait! ſhaken, ſhould be more 


ding, at the end of his letter, that, if the ſenate ap- 
proved it, he offered himſelf to do the republick this 
ſervice. His offer was underſtood to be a command : 
he therefore was named dictator by the interrex, 
without any term being fixed for the expiration of 
his office; and thus (ſays Appian ) the dictatorſbip, 
eobich ad before been a tyranny limited to a ſbort time, 
this reftraint being taken of, became a Hani com- 
leat. | 
2 Nor yet was the dictator content wich this indefi- 
. nite prolongation of his power; but cauſed a law to 
| be: propoſed by the inlerreæ to the people, which ra- 
tified all bis acts, whatever they might be; and autbo- 
rized him io put to death, without a trial, wy citizen 
of Rome, according to his pleaſure. 

Cicero, ſpeaking of this law, in one of bis ora- 
tions, | calls it the moſt unjuſt and the moſt unlike a 
lau, that had ever been made; and in his treatiſe De 
Legibus, conſiders it as null and void in itſelf. Yet 
to ſuch an extreme degree of ſervility were the peo- 
ple and ſenate reduced, that it was enacted without 
the leaſt oppoſition'; and Sylla rewarded Flaccus for 
| having been the propounder of it, by narmnng bim to 
the dignity! of his general of the horſe! | 
_- Having thus, under the colour of a legal B 
ty, aſſumed the moſt abſolute and enormous deſpot- 
iſm, he made ſeveral laws for the ſettlement of the 
| ſtate, chiefly tending to raiſe the power of the ſenate. 
This was contrary to the policy of every other tyrant, 
who, either at Rome, or nN had ever enſla- 
5 1 ved 
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ved a free country? But the ſpirit of party was 
ſtrong in Sylla's mind; and, as all his greateſt ene- 
mies had courted the people, he was led by reſent- 
ment, and by every connexion he had hitherto form- 
ed, to favour the nobles. In acting on this plan his 
principal object was, to reduce the authority of the 
tribunes of the people. But, before I take notice of 
what he did to that purpoſe, ſome account muſt be 

given of the nature and power of the tribunitial of- 
1 een 1 
About fifteen years after the expulſion of Tar- 
quin, in the 260th year of Rome, the people ob- 
tained, by a treaty with the ſenate, that they ſhould, 
for the future, have magiſtrates of their own, whoſe 
perſons ſhould be deemed inviolably facred ; and that 
no patrician ſhould be capable of holding this ma- 
giſtracy, which, by what was called intercęſſion, had a 
power to protect them againſt any injuries from the 
conſuls or ſenate. The number of theſe magiſtrates, 
at their firſt inſtitution, Þ was five, and continued fo 
till the year of Rome 296, when it was augmented 
to ten, and never afterwards altered. They were an- 
nually choſen; and a law was made, in the year of 
Rome 282, & that the elections ſhould be in the aſ- 
ſembly of the people, not by centuries, but by tribes, 
from which the patricians were entirely excluded, and 
where, the loweſt of the populace always making a 
majority, the ſenſe of the better ſort was little re- 
garded. Soon after their firſt creation, the tribunes 
added to the power of protecting the people that of 
ad ccuſing the nobles and judging them by the people, 
and of ſtopping, by a negative from any one of their 
number, any decree of the ſenate ! Theſe points be- 
ing gained notwithſtanding all the force of a warm 
Ba 5 oppoſition 
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oppoſition on the part of the nobles, the tribunes in 


proceſs of time extended their authority to a right of 
_ propoſing any law to the people without the affent of 
the ſenate, and referring to them any buſineſs treated 


of in that houſ 


The exerciſe of theſe powers was carried on with 
a violence more reſembling the anarchy of a ſtate of 


war, than the orderly acts of regular magiſtrates in a 
well-ſettled commonwealth. Tiberius Gracchus, in 
the year of Rome 619, forbade any publick buſineſs 


to be carried on in the city, till, notwithſtanding the 
rarian law 


o ſealed up 


oppolition of one of his collegues, his Ag 
had been propoſed to the people. He 

the door of the treaſury, that none of the quæſtors, 
who had the adminiſtration of the publick 
might enter into it; and ſtopped the prætors from 
performing the duty of their altea in trying of cauſes, 
threatening them with fines, till every obſtacle to 


bunes of the people contending for what they had no 
right to, \ "LM of them ſhould have a power to ex- 
empt from the obligation of military ſervice ten citizens 
at his choice; and the conſuls of that year ren 
the attempt, they ordered both thoſe ſupreme mag! 

trates to be carried to priſon ; which was accordingly 
done: an act, by which the whole majeſty of the con- 
ſular power, which repteſented the regal, was viola- 
ted and deſtroyed. If ſuch exertions of the tribu- 
nitial power had been frequent, the government muſt 
have fallen into a mere democracy, or rather, indeed, 
into a tyrannical oligarchy in the perſons of the tri- 
bunes; but the adminiſtration of this power being 
divided, at firſt, between five perſons, and afterwards 


between ten, a check was uſually given to the extra- 


va gances 
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revenue, 


by 
Ne oe rom any other magiſtrate ſhauld have 
been removed. In the year of Rome 614, the tri- 
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vagances of it, by the oppoſition of ſome one amo 


thoſe. magiſtrates to what the others propoſed: anc 


to this, on many occaſions, ® the ſenate had recourſe, 


particularly in their conteſt with Tiberius Gracchus | ö 


about his Agrarian laws, the paſſing of which they 


obſtructed by the interceſſion or negative of Marcus 
Octavius, one of his collegues: nor could he any. 


"otherwiſe get over that obſtacle, than by cauſing the 
people to depoſe Octavius, if he would not deſiſt from 
that oppoſition which his magiſtracy gave him a right 
to make. This had never been done in any — 
inſtance, and was then conſidered by many as an 
odious act of violence, which, for n of a 
factious demagogue, flagrantly violated the es. 
given by the laws to the perſon of a tribune, 
tended to deſtroy the ſacred: power of that office by 
the people themſelves. But Gracchus pleaded, with 
great force, the neceſſity of it, in order to 2 
the betraying of the people, in points of the higheſt 
moment, by ſome of thoſe very magiſtrates who were 
inſtituted to ſerve them. And it muſt be confeft 
that the blame of this irregular act ought leſs: to fall 
on him than on the bad conſtitution of the magiſtr 
itſelf, As unanimity in all thoſe inveſted EA 
could ſeldom be hoped for, the only means of giving 
conſiſtency to it, and carrying things on in a quiet 


and orderly courſe, would have been the deciding of 
all differences among them, by a majority of votes: 


but, each having a power, by his ſingle oppoſition, 
to ſtop any act of his collegues, the obſtinacy of one 
was ſufficient to. obſtruct any buſineſs ; and that im- 
| pediment could not be removed by any other method 

than depriving him of his office. | 
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NOTE s on the preceding OxskRVATIORs. 


'Þ: 24. © And the aſual method was, for the finote i 


- . decree, upon any great exigency, that a diftator ſhould 


be made, and to direct on what perſon of conſular 


dignity the nomination ſhould fall. e 
In relating the tranſactions of the year 318 from 
the building of Rome, Livy uſes theſe words, 


Major itaque ex civibus amiſſis dolor quam lætitia 


fuſis hoſtibus fuit; et ſenatus (ut in trepidis rebus) 
 diftatorem dici Mamercum AEmilium juſfit.” See alſo 
other proofs of their exerciſing this power, which the 
fame hiſtorian gives, I. iv. c. 46. Ann. Urb. Condit. 
317. I. ix. c. 38. Ann, Urb. Condit. 444. 


, Yet we find that ſome conſuls did not think them- 
ſelves bound to obey ſuch an order: for (as Livy 
_ alſo informs us) in the year of Rome 324, the ſe- 
nate, alarmed at the extraordinary preparations of 
the Aqui and Volſci againſt the Roman ſtate, and 
ſtill more apprehenſive of bad conſequences from the 


diſcord between the two conſuls, who differed in all 


counſels the one from the other, recurred to the ex- 
pedient of creating a dictator : but thoſe magiſtrates, 
ſo diſcordant in all other points, agreed in pertina- 
ciouſly refuſing to name one: whereupon, as the 
danger, by new intelligences brought, ſeemed to be 


more and more dreadful, Quintus Servilius Priſcus, 


who, with a great reputation, had held the higheſt 


dignities of the commonwealth, applying himſelf to 
| ſome of the tribunes of the people, who were preſent 
in the ſenate-houſe, told them, the ſenate called upon 
them in that extremity to compel the conſuls, by their 
Power, Io name a dictator. 8 : 
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There had never been a precedent, either of ſuch 
a refuſal on the part of the conſuls, or of ſuch an ap- 


plication on the part of the ſenate. The tribunes, 


glad of the opportunity to augment their power, after 
conſulting apart with all their collegues, declared, 77 


was therr pleaſure, that the conſuls ſhould obey the de- 
cree of the ſenate , and if ibęſe ſhould perfit in a longer 
refſtance againſt it, they would ſend them to priſon. 


The conſuls, chuſing (ſays Livy) to be overcome 


by the tribunes rather than by the ſenate, yielded to 
this command; but not without a proteſt againſt the 
injury.done to the. conſular power, which the ſenate 


thus betrayed. Nor yet could they agree which 


ſhould name the dictator, but ended the diſpute by 


;öswͥ 5 
In the year of Rome 347, * when the conſular of- 
fice was exerciſed by three military tribunes, inſtead 
of two conſuls, theſe making a reſiſtance to a decree 
of the ſenate for creating a dictator, the tribunes of 
the people were again applied to by that body, for 


the aid of their power to force a compliance: but 


they, diſcontented at ſeeing the plebeians perpetually 


excluded, by the influence and intrigues of the patri- 


cians, from the military tribuneſhip, to which, by 
law, they might attain, though not to the conſulſhip, 
ſullenly refuſed their aſſiſtance. Yet they ſaid, that, 
when all the dignities of the ſtate ſhould be, without 
diſtinction, communicated to the people, they would 
then take good care that the decrees of the ſenate ſpould 
not be made ineffettual by any arrogance of the magi/- 
trates, This reſource having failed, the contention 
was kept up between the ſenate and two of the mili- 
tary, tribunes ; who, thinking themſelves equal to 
the conduct of the war, complained that the dig- 
nity they had obtained from the people, — 
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44 NOTES ON THB 
thus taken from them: but the third ſaid, that hi- 
therto he had remained ſilent, becauſe he rather de- 
ſired that his e ſhould yield to the authority 
of the ſenate, without any force upon them, than 
ſuffer the power of the tribunes of the people to be 


1mplored againſt them. That even now e would 


willingly give them more time to alter their opi- 
nion, if the exigency of the ſtate could bear that 
delay; but, as the neceſſity of war would not wait 
for longer Fatale he would prefer the ſervice 
of the publick to their good-will, and contenting 
imſetf with the ſole authority of the ſenate (what- 


ever oppoſition might be made againſt it) would 


name a dictator that night.“ He did ſo; and this 
fhews, that any one of the conſuls, or military tri- 


bunes, with conſular power, might name a diCtator 


without the conſent of his collegue or collegues: the 
reaſon of which, doubtleſs, was, that the natural un- 
willingneſs in the mind of ſuch a magiſtrate, to 
make over to another the ſupreme command, would 
probably hinder its being unneceſſarily or wantonly 
one. but on many occaſions a contrary diſpoſition 
might be well apprehended ; and the abſence of one 
_ conſul, or military tribune, on the publick ſervice 
abroad, might happen to diſappoint the deſire of the 
fenate, if the concurrence of both conſuls, - or of all 
the military tribunes, had been neceſſary to. this 
act. 3 e 
In the year of Rome 542, * the ſenate decreed, 
that the conſul, before he went out of the city, ſhould 
aſk the people whom they would be pleafed to have him 
name diflator, and ſhould name the perſon they ordered; 
adding, that, if the conſul refuſed to refer this mat- 
ter to the people, the prætor ſhould do it; and, if 
the prætor would not, it ſhould be done by the tri- 
EE oo 5 bunes. 
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bunes. The conſul did refuſe, declaring that he 

would not conſult the people on a matter which was 

in bis oton power, and forbade the pretor to do it; 
- wherenpon it was done by the tribunes of the people, 
and the people enated, that Quintus Fulvius, obo 
was then at Capua, ſbould be named dictator. Quum 
conſul ſe populum rogaturum negaſſet. quod fue po- 
tefatis efſet, prætoremque vetuiſſet rogaręe; tribuni 
plebis rogarunt, plebeſque ſciuit, ut Q. Fulvius, que 


f 


tum ad Capuam erat,  diftator diceretur. + | 
I find no other inſtance in the Roman hiſtory of 
the ſenate's ſubmitting to the will of the people the i” 
nomination of the perſon who ſhould be raiſed to 5 
„ % cn | 
The purpoſe of creating a dictator at this time 
was only that the comitia, or aſſembly of the people 
for electing the magiſtrates of the enſuing year, 
might be held by that officer, inſtead of one of the 
to conſuls ; it being neceſſary that both ſhould be abſent 
Id from Rome upon military fervice, in their ſeveral 
ly provinces, when the aſſembly was held. The canſe 
of referring the affair to the people, in this extraor- 

be dinary manner, was a difference which arofe between 
de he ſenate and the conſul, M. Valerius Lævinus * 
latter chuſing to name M. Valerius Meſſala, Who 
l 
15 


commanded: the Roman fleet in Sicily, to which pro- 

vince he was going; and the fathers denying that a 

dictator could Tegally be named out of Italy. The 
, diſpute was ended, in conſequence of the decree of 
1 the people, by the other conſul, Marcellus, being 
" ſent - for to Rome, and naming Quintus Fulvius, 


agreeably to their order. ; 


if P. 24. He tells vs, that the ſenate 1 

A _ conſuls with a neglect of their duty, for not having 
. exerted the authority of their charge, to puniſh a 
. conſpiracy of the Roman knight, Spurius Mzlius, 
with ſame tribunes of the people, againſt the com- 
3 monwealth, 
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monwealth, one of them ſaid, 7b blame laid on 
. them was unjuſt : for they, being ſubject to the con- 
| roul ef the laws, which bad given an appeal from 
©, #hem 10. the people, wanted ſtrengib in their magiſ. 
tracy, more than they did in their minds, to inflit 
4 the vengeance due to a crime of this nature, That 
' « there was need of a man, not cnly. courageous, but 
- moreover free, and not feitered with the reftrains 
| of the laws, He therefore wou'd name Lucius 
uintius diffator, * The words of Livy are theſe : 
Tum Titus Quintius,. conſules immerito incre- 
pari, ait, qui conſtricti legibus de provocatione, ad 
eam rem pro atrocitate vindicandum animi baberen. 
Opus ſſe non forti ſolum viro, ſed etiam libero ex- 
ſolutogue leg um vinculis. Itaque ſe dictatorem Lu- 
cium Quintium didcu rum. Ms PIES 
Theſe words ſeem entirely to overturn the opi- 
nion of ſome learned writers on the Roman hiſtory, 
that the law, propoſed by the conſuls,, Horatius and 
Valerius, in the year, of Rome 206, eſtabliſhed a 
right of appealing; to the peopih ene the acts or 
decrees of a dictator. For, had this been true, it 
would have been the groſſeſt abſurdity for Livy to 
make T. Quintius, no more than ten years after- 
wards, (ann. U. C. 316) give it as a reaſon for 
naming a dictator, that the conſuls being /ubje/t 10 
the laws of appeal, had not ſtrength. in their magiſ- 
tracy ſufficient for the exigency of the ſtate at that 
time. A magiſtrate equally ſubject to the laws of ap- 
| peal, could not have ſupplied the defect of power in 
them. But the hiſtorian ſays; expreſsly, that the 
dictator was free from that reſtraint, liber exſolutuſque 
legum winculis. Indeed it appears that the law of 
Horatius and Valerius : had no reference to the dicta- 
| | h F toLla: 
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torial office, the object of it being to prevent the in- 
troduction of any new-invented magiſtracy, ſuch as 


the decemvirate had been, without the controul of 


an appeal to the people. Livy “ writes of it thus: 
« Altam deinde conſularem legem de : provocatione; © 
unicum præſidium libertatis, decemvirali poteſtate ever- 
ſam, non reſtituunt modo, ſed etiam in paſterum mu- 

niunt ſanciendo novam legem, ne quis ullum magiſtra- 
tum fine provocatione crearet, qui creaſſet eum jus 
faſque eſſet occidi, neve ea cædes capitalis noxe habere- 
tur.” The dictatorſhip certainly was not a magiſ- 
tracy created after this law, having been eſtabliſhed 


long before, in the year of Rome 283 or 257. And 


what power the law de dictatore creando had originally 
given to it, the ſame hiſtorian informs us in the 
following words: Creato dictatore primum Rome, 
poſtquam præferri ſecures viderunt, magnus plebem 


metus inceſſit, ut intentiores eſſent ad dicto parendum. 
Neque enim, ut in conſulibus, qui pari poteſtate 
erant, alterius auxilium, neque provocatio erat, nec 


ullum, ni in curd parendi, auxilium.“ It was 


therefore a power without appeal, either to any other 
magiſtrate or to the people; a power againſt the 
terror of which the people had no help, but unreſiſt- 


ing obedience. And this refutes the opinion of 


Algernon Sidney, who in his celebrated Eſſay on Go- 
vernment, T contends that when dictators are ſaid to 
have been ine provocatione, it is only to be under» 


ſtood in relation to other magiſtrates, and not to the 


people; which, he ſays, © is clearly proved in the 
cafe of Quintus Fabius, whom Papirius, the dicta- 
* tor, would have put to death (Liv. I. iii. c. 33.) 
* Tribunos plebrs appello (ſays Fabius's father) et 
'* provoco ad populum, eumque tibi fugienti exercitus 
tui, fugienti ſenatus judicium, judicem fero, qui 
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* cert? unus pluſquam tua diftatura poteſ 
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© "Bur, if we look to What followed (as the ſame. 


* hiſtorian ® relates it) we ſhall find that Papirius con- 
tinued firm in affertir 
and, though he ſpared the life of Fabius, at the in- 
terceſſion of the people, yet he took care to expreſs, 
that the offender was not ſaved by any reverſal or 
over-ruling of the ſentence which he had paſt againſt 
him, nor by any right in the tribunes, or in the 
| people, to help him, but was given to their prayers, 


* anxios, quam ejus, cui auxilium ab ſe petebatur, 
© liberavit onere conſenſus populi Romani ad preces 
«*'et obteflationem verſus, ut Abi pnam magiſtri 
& equitum dictator remitteret, tribuni quaque inclina- 
„% tam rem in preces ſubſecuti orare diflatorem in- 
« fftunt ut veniam errori humana, veniam adoleſcentie 
A Fabii daret, ſatis eum pœnarum dediſſe. Jam 
8 = adoleſcens, jam pater M. Fabius contentions 
e objiti procumbere ad genua, et iram deprecari dic- 
© tatoris. Tum dictator, ſilentio facto, bene habet, 
* inquit, Quirites, vicit diſciplina militaris; vicit 
% imperii majeftas, que in diſcrimine fuerunt, an 
2 ulla. ſt hunc diem eſſent. Non noxæ eximitur 
Q. Fabius, qui contra edictum imperatoris pug- 
i navit ; ſed noxæ damnatus donatur populo Ro- 


non juſtum auxilium ferenti. 


From all this it appears, that no lawful authority 
in the tribunes or people of Rome delivered Q. Fa. 
bius from the ſentence pronounced by the dictatorial 

ower. He was only ſaved becauſe they ſupplicated 


or him; and their /upplications themſelves were a 


very 


8 
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ee. 
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uruſne fis provocations, cur ullus of- 


the majeſty of his office; 


Stupentes tribunos, et ſuam jam vicem magis 


4 mano, donatur tribunitiæ poteſtati, precarium 
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very ſufficient proof that no appeal lay to them. They 
he indeed (as the right of making laws was in 
them, eſpecially with the conſent of the ſenate) have 
paſſed a law 2 to reſtrain the dictatorial 
power from acting againſt Fabius, as they after- 


wards did paſs one, in favour of Minucius *, to render 
the power of the maſter of the horſe equal to that of 
the dictator: for laws may be made repugnant to the 


\ „ 


e of any conſtitution by an abuſe of the 
eg 


and this, it ſeems, was what Papirius apprehended; 


but he firmly maintained the conſtitutional power 
belonging to the office, of judging in this caſe with- 


out the controul of any appeal to them ; and this 
independency, aſſerted by him, they in effect ac- 
knowledged, when they had recourſe to entreaties 
againſt the execution of his decree, inſtead of re- 
rerling it, or ſtopping its effect, by any act of 
theirs. | 85 
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1 "SEA OE 
MBMBER of PAR LIAMEN T, 


FROM A 


FRIEND in the COUNTRY. 


8 I R, . 


the county of ——  and-voted 
election of this parliament. I voted for you neither 


to be in the intereſt of my country. For 
this reaſon only I preferred you to your competitor, 


and gave you the vote I might have /o/4 to him. 


Since that time I have heard with pleaſure of your 


conduct, and find no reaſon to repent of my choice. 


You ſerve me well in parliament, and I don't deſire 
to be ſerved by you any where elſe. I have never ſo- 


licited, I never will ſolicit you, though you ſhould _. 
come to have a better intereſt at court, for any of 
thoſe little places, which ſeem of late to have been 


multiplied, only to anſwer the demands of men in 
my ſituation, as far as poſſible, 


and which are become almoſt the only ſubject of cor- 
reſpondence between members of - parliament, and 
their friends in the country. You will therefore per- 
mit me to take the liberty of correſponding with 
you on another foot, and after four years filence bo 
1 remin 


property in 
for you at the 


as a whig nor as a tory; but as a gentleman, whom 
1 believed 


upon thoſe in yours; 


. a N 
— 


1 


Arm TO & -. 
remind you a little of what I have a right to expect 
from you as my repreſentative. The importance 
of the conjuncture will excuſe my preſumption. It 
s not difficult for us now to ſpeak upon theſe matters: 
they are brought ſo home to our minds, they are 
made fo plain to our ſenſes, that we cannot be doubt - 
ful what opinion to form. It is hardly neceſſary to 
reaſon ; it is enough to feel, There is a time, when 
wrong and miſchievous meaſures may be diſguſed; 
but there is a time too, when they will diſcover 
themſelves. While the evil ſeeds are ſowing, thoſe 
alone are alarmed, who have penetration enough to 
ſee things in, Heir cauſes; but wher) they are grown 
up, and the fruits appear, the groſs of mankind 
have capacity to judge, and ſpirit to complain. This, 
Sir, is the circumſtance of the people of England. 
They ſuffer too much to be amuſed : and if they 
continue to ſuffer, it will not be from error, or in- 
ſenſibility, but from ſuch cauſes as I do not care to 
ſuppoſe. There is reaſon to hope that their com- 
plaints will be redreſſed; and in that hope I write 
this letter to you. I ſhall propoſe to your conſidera- 
tion ſome particular points which, we in the coun- 
try think, ſhould make the buſineſs of this ſeſſion; 
and if you agree to my reaſonings, I dare promiſe 
myſelf, you will not afterwards differ from them in 
your conduct. r 
Sir, we are a trading nation; and whatever affects 
our trade is our neareſt concern, and ought to be our 
principal care. . 1 5 
Olf all the branches of our commerce, that to our 
own colonies ig the moſt valuable upon many ac- 
counts. If Ii ehtly informed, it is by that atone 
we are enabled now to carry on the reſt. And as it 
is the moſt uſeful to us, ſo for many reaſons it na- 
turally ought to be the moſt ſecure. Foreign mar- 
kets may be loſt or ſpoilt by various accidents: other 
nations may get in, and carry commodities, that 
: | 5 may 
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may be preferred to ours ; or, by working cheaper, 


thel means I am afraid we have found our trade 42 


in our on plante 
The trade we have there is engroſſed by ourſelyes ; 


ſeamen, the ſupport of our navigation, 
and the life of our manufactures _. 
But of late years our merchants paſſing to and 
from our colonies have been ſtopped, examined, plun- 
dered, and abuſed by the Spaniards, our ſhips con- 


fiſcated, and our ſeamen enſlaved, fo that the navi- 


gation thither is become ſo dangerous, that, if an 


effectual ſtop be not ſoon put to theſe practices, this 
moſt beneficial commerce will be utterly loſt. The 


original ſource of them is. a right of ſovereignty 


which the Spaniards arrogate to themſelves in the A- 
merican ſeas; a claim that has always been treated 
with deriſion and ſcorn by every power in Europe, 
and particularly by us who were really maſters of 
thoſe ſeas, from the glorious reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, down to the weak one of King Charles the Se- 
cond. And this claim of Spain is ſtill fo far from 


being owned by us, that though it be a /erret motive, 


they have not yet had the inſolence to avow it open- 
ly as the cauſe of their proceedings. But they treat 
every Britiſh ſhip, which they are able to maſter, as 


if the failing only in thoſe ſeas was a ſufficient cauſe 
of confiſcation. They have ſeized and condemned 
outward-bound ſhips, aboye a hundred leagues from 
any ſhore,. without any pretence at all ; and where 
they are graciouſly pleaſed to aſſign pretences for 


their depredations, thoſe pretences are worſe than the 


depredations themſelves. They pretend that every 


| ſhip, which has lag wood, cocoa- nuts, or pieces of eight 
ax a 35 aboard, 


cline conſiderably in many parts of the world. But 
plantations nothing of this can happen. 


all other nations are excluded | m it, and we carry | 
it on under ſuch regulations as are moſt for our ad- 
mae. - In conſequence of which, it is the nurſe- 
ry of our 
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Negroes, e 
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20 for theſe Negros 


ſpecie there: fo. that we wirk full as: 
ſon ſtop the ſhips of Speirs in their ' paſſe 
maica, o our other plantations, and'confi 


1 —5 


cocoa-nuts, or pieces hr: for this wilt juſt ad well 


prove that they have beer! trading with our colonies, : 


as uf ſualt aboard can prove that we 
have been trading with rbeirs. And tlieir manner of 
trial is a mockery of juſtioe, which would be highly 
ridiculous, if the effects of it crete not ſb: ſerribli. 
The cauſe is tried in their own courts in Ameripa, a 
Spaniſh advocate is to plead: for our merchants, 404 


the judges: themſelves. almoſt always ſhare in the 
The conſe Is of this is, that every ſhip” 


prize. 


which 1 is taken by them muſt be-confifcated! 


But ſuppofmg; for argument fake, tliat all thoſe 


ſpecies of goods upon which ſentence is paſt by this 
molt righteous judicature, were undeniable: proofs of 
an illicit trade; on what ground of the law of nati- 


ons, or by what article: of any treaty, have the Spa- 


niards a right 70 fop or Search our ſbips>at all? 
Where a general trade is: allowed, one ſpecies of 


goods may be prohibited; as, for inſtance, wool, or 


| fuller's — uf and the exporting it may be highly 


penal: but did this country. ever pretend, when her 
thval power was at the height, to ſtop ſhips our at 


ſea, in order to ſearch whether fuch- commodities 
were aboard? would the little republick of Genoa 


endure our doing it? could any thing leſs. than a 

conqueſt bring her to ſubmit to it? But the doing it 
in America is much leſs defenſible. For where no 
general trade is allowed, no one particular ſpecies of 


Spaniards! e by 
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formally, if we find aboard! of them eitller h wo 
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goods enn be more prohibited than another, and the 
ſearching there has no» object at all, and! no founda- 
e ef Al 1 laid doum in 
the trenty of 166), between England and Spain, 
concerning the method of ſearching} for vtohibling 
goods, ate plainly! confiried to Europe, Where 4 ge- 
neral trade is allowed; and have no relation to A- 
meritu; there all trade is forbid; For in the one 
caſe they may be heceſſary, but in the other they 
muſt be uſeleſs. And it is much to be wiſſied, that 
this moſt manifeſt diſtinction bad! been! better under 
n by-our miniſters in their treating with Spain; and 
that, By inſiſting on articles which are not to our 
purpoſe, they had not weakened thoſe by which our 
rights are fecured. The ground on which thoſe | 
rights ſtand is tlie law of nations, which eſtabliſes 
a freedom of navigation to all, and conſiders the ſea 
as an univerſal benefit, not a particular property or „ 
I dominion of one: there is no nation /o powerful, iſ 
3 none ſo proud in the world, as directly to deny this 
maxim; there is none /o weak, none /o abject, as to 
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F ve it up. We have been fo far from departing 
* Noda it by treaty, thatin all thoſe we have made con- | 
| cerning America it is expreſsly ſtipulated, and indu- 

| bitably confirmed, particularly in that of 1670; ö 
. which declares: that be freedom of navigation ought _ 
by no miner of means to be interrupted, and makes ll 


no other exception to this general rule; than a reci- _ 
procal | prohibition to both nations in America, to if 
come into the ports and havens of the other 7 trade if 
there; for in caſes of diſtreſs, or neceſſity, the ſame. 
treaty allows, that bey may come into them, and 
ought to be kindly received. As to our failing nnr 
their coaſts, it is not only permitted, but it is of ab- 
ſolute neceſſity in the courſe of our voyage to and 
from-our own. plantations in America: how near we 
hall go to them, it is impoſſible to fix, becauſe it 
depends upon circumſtances we nn, 

| winds, 
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winds; and tides ; but very near we muft go Tre- 

_ quently; and they, rec iprocally muſt go near to ours. 

No treaty therefore has ever ſettled any bounds, except 

the 8 and havens of either crown in America, 

| within 3 it ſnall not be lawful to ſail; nor can 
be ſettled, ſo as not to be liable to infinite 4. | 

feats, and endle leſs chicane. . 

It remains then certain, that in . and juſtice, 
by the law of nations, and by all our. treaties,” the 
way to and from our dominions in America is as 
free as the paſſage between London and Briſtol; and. 
that Spain has no more right to ſtop and. ſearch. our 
| ſhips in the ſeas of e, than in bevy Brit 
channel: 

Indeed this practice of 5 is a n inexcuſ- 
able, that it cannnot be ſupported upon any notion 
of right. Nothing can warrant it but ſuperior force, 
and the famous argument of Brennus, Ye Vidlis ! 

All forts of miſchiels muſt ariſe from admitting it, 
or from merely ſuffering it, as we have ſadly expe- 
rienced, and no one inconvenience can attend its be- 
ing denied. Were our ſhips found trading | in the 
Spaniſh ports and havens themſelves, - even in, that 
caſe, though they ought to be confiſcated, it is a great 
abſurdity to ſuppoſe they ſhould be ſearched. | For as 
the ſhip and cargo, be it what it will, is forfeited by 
our being there without diſtreſs, or neceſſity, what 
intent or purpoſe is a /earch to be made after any 
particular ſpecies we may have aboard? But upon 
this pretence to ſtop our ſhips on the high ſeas, is 10 
inſult our underſianding, and deſpiſe our power, as 
well as to infringe our Tights, and to deſtroy our 
trade. 

- Thus for ſome years things have gone on from bad 
to worle, England complaining and remonſtrating, 
| in chicaning and inſMting ; ſatisfaction ſomerimes 
_ refuſed, ſometimes promiſed, never given : our ne- 

gotiations, and our loſſes always continuing, and en- 


creafing 
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merchants wWeary of theſe uſeleſs methods applied a 


third time to parliament, and petitioned there for re⸗ 
dreſs. In the courſe of their examination ĩt appeared 


too plain, that we had been treated by Spain with 


the utmoſt injuſtice, the utmoſt barbarity, and tlie 


utmoſt contempt: and that no one effectual ſtep 
had been taken to procure reparation of our loſſes, 


ſatisfaction to our honour, or ſecurity for our trade. 


t appeared indeed, that as far as writing would go, 


our miniſtry had tried to put a ſtop to theſe inſults. 
They had ſpared no pains, they had ſpared no paper. 
Memorials, repreſentations to the court of Spain had 


been as frequent, and as little minded, as the orders 


and cedulas ſent from thence, in behalf of our mer- 
chants, to the Spaniſh -tribunals, and governors in 


America. Neither produced any effect, but to en- 
creaſe the depredations, augment our ſufferings, and 


amuſe the ſufferers. Nay, though in conſequence 


of a treaty with Spain, in which we ſerved her more 


perhaps than we could juſtify, commiſlaries were ap- 
pointed to adjuſt theſe differences, and obtain reſti- 


tution for our loſſes, as a return for favours received, 
though they continued negotiating for ſome years in 
Spain, though much was promiſed from this com- 
miſſion, yet it does not appear, that any body got 
by it, but the commiſſaries, themſelves. == 
Upon the proof of all this it was the ſenſe of par- 
lament, that more effectual meaſures ought to be pur- 
ſued. And to enable his majeſty to take them, great 
ſupplies were voted, great armaments made; the whole 
nation expected, . and deſired a war, if ſuch a peace 
could not be gained, as would retrieve our honour, 


and - ſecure our trade. Soon after the parliament 
roſe, the war appeared inevitable: ſtrong fleets were 


fitted out, and ſent to Spain, and the Indies : this 


could hot be done without a vaſt expence, great 
LY EE ao | _ obſtruction - 


in the" ſame proportion: at laſt our 
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obſtruction to our trade, and\haxdſhipson;ous ſailers 
Let ſuch was the ſpirit of tho people, ſuch their re- 
ſentment at the indignities put upon the king ant na- 
tion, that they, came into it chearfully ; and not a 
murmur was heard. unleſs againſt the Spaniards. ] 
believe it will be difficult to find. period in- hiſtory, 
when: this nation was fo wag, ſo eagerly 
| Bent upon a war, as at that time. They had-a juſt 
abhorrence, and. a juſt d;{dain-of the Spaniards ; nor 


» 
4 


: 
, 


did #h:/e, who. are known to judge the beſt of 


foreign affairs, apprehend any danger, as Mat-.crifi, 


concluded we ſhould: act with vigour, when it was 


more than probable: we might act with /ucteſs-: and 


the effort we had made, the force wo had raiſed, was 
very ſufficient to give us a e ſo- juſt a 
| 1 a quarrel. in which all nations trading to 

merica had an equal intereſt, and a common cauſe 


x 
* 


with England : it was now believed, our adminiſtra- 
tion would ſnhew, that their former remiſſneſs. did not 
proceed from fear, or. negligence.; but that they 
curbed their ſpirit. till h gut of Fe 

might be ſure to exert it with dzciffve advantages, 
This their friends gave out, and candid. men were 
willing to think; eſpecially as it was ſaid, that. on: 
great perſon had declared, he thought it for the in- 
_ tereſt of a miniſter to haye war rather than peace. 
But in the height and wart 
while all Europe was intent on the motions and ope- 
rations of our fleets, we heard of a convention be- 
ing ſigned, and that we might expect a ſpeedy ac- 
commodation of our differences by a peace. 0 
Of the terms of this convention you will, no 
doubt, be appriſed at the meeting of the parliament; 


and then you will judge, whether it is proportionate 


to the charge we have been at, the opportunity we 
have neglected, the wrongs we have ſuſtained, the 


I only 


me, when they. 


h of theſe expectations, 


ſatisfaction and ſecurity we have a right to expect. 


\ © 


MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. / ' 6& 


I only beg leave to mark out to you to principal 


points, upon which I think you cannot miſtake in 


forming your judgment. If we make a peace it 
ught to be ſüch, as will remove, in the moſt effec- 
ee dd he coſe; dee of the 
injities done üs BY the Spanifh nation; 


"Now the pret „r for them has been ſolely this, : 


that they claim à right of Ropping and ſearching our 
ſhips, on the "High ſeas, or near their own coaſts , 
which claim of theirs is unſupported by treaty, and 
direcxly nn gre Be the law of nations, to the 
ights' of our cron, and the freedom of our navi- 
ation. If therefore we clearly affert, that they have 
900 "right; that where we have no trade with 
them there can de 10 probibired goods ; that we have 
2 bberty to fail 4 nigh to their coaſts as the courſe of 
our voyage, the convenience of winds and tides, 


and other circumſtances of navigation, may require; 


that, in purſuing that courſe, our ſhips are not to 
be ſearched or Ropped on any account; that, in caſes of 
neceſſity, they may even enter their ports, and that 
only in caſe of trading there they are to be ſeized ; 
if we expreſdly affert al} this in our treaty of peace, 
it may be a {ecyre and lafting one, and deſerves well 
the ſayCtion'of, parliament. CID 
„But if we leave this Jogſe, or if v 
limits, within which @ ſearch may be made on any 
prejence, we have yielded every thing, we have no 
ſecurity, all will be ſubject to diſpute and chicane ; 


rif we admit of any 


ye ſhall have the fame weary round to run, of ap- 


plications to Madrid, references from thence to the 
Weſt-Indies, and from the Weſt-Indies to Madrid 
again; and, after the ſolemn hearing of our wrongs 
in parliament, after laying open al our wounds to 


the view of the world, after declarations of right, 


and lofty threats of reſentment, after millions ſpent, 
we ſhall be in a worſe condition, than we èver have 
been yet by any former treaty, or than we ſhould 

RE have 


\ 
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have been, if we had taken no notice of the com- 


; plaints of our merchants, and not, moved, in then 
- at . „ = 8 8 x, | i 4 64; ee 68 

A s to the other point, the cauſe; of all theſe. in- 
juries, I take it · to have been the contempt this na- 
tion is fallen into, from what unhappily may have 
ſeemed to your enemies a deſpicable tameneſs and 
puſillanimity in our conduct. How far this has 
gone, I am aſhamed to ſay. Thoſe, who to inſult 
us could not preſume on their own ſtrength; by long 


obſerving, or ſuppoſing they obſerved, a weakneſs in 


our councils, have come to. ſuppoſe. it in the nation 
itſelf ; and on this preſumption they became as a 
rogant, as they imagined. England to 97 timid, and 
weak. They have certainly acted. as if they thought 
we were the meaneft of nations, or that the meaneft of 
miniſters had conducted our affairs. This prejudice 
therefore muſt be removed, or we ſnall continue to 
| ſuffer, as much as we have done, and ſtill more: 
for, where impunity is certain, infolence-knows no 
bounds. If the peace we make does not retrieve our 
reputation, it is impoſſible it can. laſt, for it may be 
broke without fear. Spain can have no reaſon to 


keep it, unleſs it is made. on ſuch terms, as to 


convince her that the temper, and ſpirit of our 
court is changed; and that we will bear no longer 
what we have borne ſo long. Should any article 
of it be diſbonourable or mean, all the reſt 
were advantageous, that alone would be fatal, be- 
cauſe it would leave us expoſed to endleſs inſults and 
affronts, the certain conſequence of a ſtain imprinted 
on our national character. Reputation is to a people, 
juſt what credit is to a merchant. + The firſt de- 
pends on an opinion of ſtrength, as the latter does 
on an opinion of opulence. But that opinion of 
opulence is a real advantage, that opinion of ſtrength 
is a rea] ſecurity, When a contrary notion prevails 
—_ CE Lt ia 
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in the caſe of the merchant, when his credit is hurt, 
there comes a run upon him ſuddenly, and, by her - 
lity. 


ing thought '1 ſufficient, he becomes ſo in 
The ſame thing may happen to a nation from the 
loſs of charactef. An opinion of its weakneſs may 


encourage enemies, may unite them againſt it in a 


ſudden attack, may diſhearten its friends, and leave 
it deſtitute of ſaccour: All which might have been 
prevented, had due care been taken to ſupport the 


pen of its ſtrength by a ſpirited conduct. I hope 


attention will be had to this in our peace with Spain, 
and that we ſhal] on no account yield to any thing 
ſcundalbus, but ſeek 'reparation to our | honour, as 


well as to our merchants. And I dare anſwer for 


them, that, great as their loſſes are, they had rather 
endure them without any compenſation, than have 
country. Sure I am it would be better for them to 


loſe their money, or for us to pay it out of our own _ 


pockets,” than, for: the ſake of retribution to them, 
to admit of a treaty, in which the ſecurity of our 
commerce is not firmly eſtabliſhed, beyond a poſſi- 


bility of all future cavils, by expreſs declarations of 


our right not to he ſearched. For to admit of ſuch 
a treaty, would be no leſs an abſurdity than 10 be 


bribed with our own money to our own undoing. eo Bene 


In theſe plain lights, Sir, I hope you will con- 
ſider this convention, when it ſhall be laid before you 
in the courſe of the ſeſſion. You will not, I dare ſay, 
ſuffer yourſelf to be amuſed with nice diſtinctions, 
and refinements of policy. You will remember 
how uſeleſs, nay, how fatal, all theſe ſubtilties have 


hitherto-proved, and what they are like to produce. 


You will deſire to ſee a treaty, which fhall not be 
the beginning, but the end negotiation; whtich 
ſhall ſpeak fo plain, that every Engliſh country- 
gentleman, and eyery Spaniſh governor in the Indies, 

0 | ] = hall 
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ful to their 
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ſhall underſtand the ſenſe fs as well as, the Wal 
_ and La. Anadras. : | } 
Tou will not 1 within; preſent compli 4 
expedients, , 
0 


5 ance,” and temporary Which are only 
patch- work, nor refer that to /commſſaries, Which. 
requires inftant.diſpatch ; nor fvlins;ahex-30 ee 


wle; but demand a ſolid and a 
peace, founded on real ſecurity, and. xHelbng. 
nt of all thaſe rights,thet have — 
— by Spain, either with gegard to our commerce, 
or tp gu eli, For N "oy an this a 
fatisfy the nation. 8 
And when — Neg ou vou I 1 the 
methode, how 10 turn this peace to the heſt advan- 
tage, and ſecure it effectually for the time to come. 
The only way of deing that, Sir, is, to put che na- 
tion ix a couditian to bt feared:; nn and. this can only be 
done, by e- its debt, and rac lain 
all is Sede a $15 cs CA 
ſhould have been Un from this neceſſar) work, 
fance it has been in ur power, I believe it gould be 
proved almoſt to a demonſtration, that ever ſinoe the 
of Utrecht, we might have attended 30 it _ 
antly, without the leaſt intorruption from a4 pity meien 
bours abroad, who had no deſire to diſtu 
within theſe few gears paſt, chen, —_— 
eat compliance: on cur. ide, the hoſtilities of Spain 
ve _ _ — our 1 In all our 
quarre s during the late reign, h it can RoUTIONE 
be doubted that abe intereff of, Am land vas the vn 
point conſidered, than that Bremen and Verden were 
never thought of in. them, yet how far chat iniergf Was 
rightly 2 by us, is not quite ſo dear. To 
ſome it appears we had no grounds for quereelling 
no more than we had upon other occaſions for nego- 
tiating ; and that we might better have been quiet 


if ſuch active abilities, as ſome of our miaiſters were 
endowed 
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endowed with, could have been content to repoſe. 
But the entering lightly into wars, and alliances, in 
which we had no concern, or a very diſtant one at 
moſt, if it was the fault, was not the only fault of 


our government. 5 


Thoſe who cannot ſee into the depth of our po- 
licy, and the inſcrutable wiſdom of our councils, 
may be apt to think, that we have been no leſs faulty 
in our way of managing peace, in our neglect of 
uſing the advantages attending it, and in finding the 
ſecret by an unaccountable conduct, to make it 
as expenſive, and as ruinous as war: that we have 
chaſed diſhonour at as dear a rate, as we did glory 
in ſome former reigns : that this hath continued, this 
hath fixed upon us the difficulties, which, with tolerable 
management, ought to have been conquered long 


ago: and that to this it is owing, not to King Wil- 
liam, or Queen Anne, if we are a diſtreſt and a 


declining nation. Had it not been for this, ſay they, 
we have had leiſure —_ to pay off great part of 
our debt, and to encreaſe the ſinking fund to ſuch 
an annual ſum, as would enable the government to 
maintain our dignity, without waſting our ſubſtance. 


Had that been done, we had been now a migbty 


people, eaſy at home, and formidable abroad. And 
though we had no diſputes with Spain, yet, on 
other accounts, it would be highly deſirable for us 
to be in tho/e circumſtances, rather than in a ſtate of 
indigence, which muſt be a ſtate of fear, For 


though by reaſon of ſome lucky circumſtances at this 
juncture we have no caule to apprehend any inſtant 


danger from France, thoſe, who look forwards at all, 


have very dreadful apprehenſions. The Empire is 
already open to her by Alface, and Loraine, and 
there has been a terrible alarm, that it may ſoon be 


ſo by Luxembourgh. The weakneſs of the Low 
Countries is apparent to every body; and God knows 
how ſoon they may be _ a ſacrifice either to the 


Friendſbip, 
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_ conhdence. and 
conteſt be equal between 7he/e. two powers and 
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Friendſhip, or the arms of France: If the power of 
that crown. in former times had equalled = ambi- 
tion, Europe had been loſt; if its ambition now:ſhall 


equal: its power, it will probably accomplifh what it 


then deſigned. And bad is our condition, when: our 
fate is to depend on a ſpirit of conqueſt not prevail - 


wen that court. e t an, 
They have wiſely. been doing what we ought to 


have done. They have, by exconomy, by attention 
to trade. by ealmg their peop | [ 
well the money they. raiſe, laid ſuch foundations for 
their future greatneſs, that if an 2288 miniſter 


le, and ftuſbanding 


ſhould ſucceed to this, he will find 


which, his greateſt! predeceſfors, Richlieu, Mazarin, 
Colbert, Louvois, never had, and will haue reaſon 


to expect a much more glorious ſucceſs. What may 


then be the circumſtances of that kingdom, and 


this On one ſide mortgaged. revenues, credit ſunk 


at home and: abroad, an exhauſted, diſpirited, diſ- 
contented people: on the other, a rich and popular 


_ alliances, in reputation, in the 
a 


government, ſtro 
affection of its ſubjects. Will the 


what an aggravation is it to the pain of this thought, 


to reflect how eaſily we might have been in a con- 


dition, to ſave ourſelves and Europe from this danger 
and fear; if, for theſe, twelve years paſt, (to go no 
higher) our debt had decreaſed, in proportion to 
the means that have been in our hands, and no greater 
expence had been incurred by · the * rr 


N. B. Had the ſinking fund been duly applied 


ſmce the year 1727 to the payment of the national 


debt, at leaft twelve millions might have been paid 


off: the ſinking fund would then produce at 4 per 


c cent, little leſs than two millions, and (were intereſt 
reduced to 3 per cent.) conſiderably more. Upon 


ſuch.a bottom as this, we might well maintain a new 


French war. 
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than the teal neceſſity of affairs required! We might 
then have ſpoke to France. with as much authority, 
as becomes this nation in the common cauſe, eſpe - 
cially if we had taken any care at the ſame time to 
ſet ourſelves at the head of the. Proteſtant intereſt, 
which is our natural poſt ; and has en former occa- 
fions given great advantages as well as luſtre to the 
crown of England. Had we. purſued theſe mea- 
fares, we ſhould now have nothing to dread; by 
purſuing them ſteadily we may yet be ſafe, we may 
et be conſiderable, we may yet hold the balance of 
urope. But till a wiſer adminiſtration. ſhall reſtore 
our affairs, little dignity, or vigour, is to be ex- 
peed in our councils. Some appearance of vigour 
may perhaps be maintained; but it, will impoſe on 
nobody; no, not on our/elves. To think that keep- 
ing up, at a vaſt expence, great fleets and armies, 
with a refolution not to "Day them, can ſecure our 
re N. is as groſs a miſtake, as if, in private 


life, a geytleman known to be in debt, and not diſ- 
poſed to clear himſelf, ſhould think to cheat his 
creditors, and ſupport his credit, by encreaſing his 
equipage, making ſumptuous entertainments, and 
ring his family with new debts and mortgages. 
t is ſcarce to be computed what it has coſt this 
nation in well. eguipt fleets, and well-dreft troops, for 
ſome years vale and I ſhould be glad to be told 
(bating the fineneſs of the ſhow) what uſe they have 
been of to us either at home or abroad. They give, 
to be ſure, an air of magnificence, but then it is 
well known, that we owe almoſt fifty millions, and 
bare been forced to apply the ſinking fund, not to 
Uſcharge that debt, but 20 furniſh out rhe/e ſhows. 
, 


In moſt parts of England gentlemens rents are ſo 
il paid, and the weight of taxes lies ſo heavy upon _ 
them, that thoſe who have nothing from the court 
an ſcarce ſupport their families; and thoſe in place 
ae hardly ſavers on the account, if what they give 
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be balanced againſt what they receive. There are 


indeed ſome rich 2 who have money in the 
t 


funds ; and out of tenderneſs to them I Mippoſe It 
was, that when intereſt was naturally, an 

rently fallen to three per cent. the national debt was 
ſtil] continued at four, by which the publick has loſt 


millions, and ſuch an opportunity, as it may not 


again be in our power to retrieve. . 
| Yet if peace ſhould be ſettled on a durable foot, 
I hope the worthy gentleman, who, two years ago, 
propoſed the reduction of intereſt, will renew his 
motion; and that it will not be mended fo as to be 
made leſs eligible, and then objected to, and thrown 
out by the amenders. | hope too care will be taken, 


that, when the ſcheme ſhall have its effect, reduc- | 


tion of - intereſt and taxes ſhall go hand in hand; 
and that the finking fund ſo encreaſed ſhall not 
be left at the diſpoſition of a miniſter, but applied 
in part to take off ſome of the duties, which are 


ſuch a load on induſtry, and ſo dangerous to free- 


dom. „ | 
All theſe particulars, Sir, deſerve your ſerious 
attention. We expect to find we have à peace, 
not by his majeſty's ſpeech alone, and the con- 
gratulatory compliments of both houſes of parlia- 
ment (which during all our late ſufferings, and the 
hoſtilities of Spain, have been annually made with 
great encomiums on his meaſures) but by the Fruits 
of peace, a confiderable leflening of our expences, 
and relief to the people at whoſe charge it was 
gained. 5310 „5 
We may yet recover, low as we are, with good 


management. To make a great ſtate litile, is not ſo 


difficult indeed, as to make à litile one great; yet it 
is not to be done immediately; and with all the {kill 
ſome have ſhewn in endeavouring it here, it will re- 
quire ſtill more time to ſink us ſo, as that, with ie 
| belp of friends, we may not riſe again. The natural 

F — ſtrength 
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ſtrength of this nation is great, its reſources great, 
and in one reſpect greater than ever, becauſe, the 
funds having been tried, and found ſuficient the bor 
rowing on them again, when our debt is reduced, - 
would be ſecure and eaſy. To reduce it therefore 
ought to be the principal object of all who meddle 
with'our public affairs. We hall judge of all your 
other virtues now by your frugality. The beſt ceco- 
nomiſt for the public will be the beſt member of par- 
liament, the beſt counſellor of ſtate, and the beſt mi- 
niſter. I do not know how it has happened, but for 
ſome time paſt, an ignorant country-gentleman might 
be almoſt provoked to ſay, that our em has ſhewn 
itſelf only in bearing 2ffronts, and our ſpirit only in 
 ſquandering away the public money. I ſuppoſe we ſhall 
now have no occaſion to fhew our fire, but we ſhall 
have great occaſion for a reſerved and cautious tem- 

er. Let this operate in the granting of money, in 

a conſtant refuſing of new powers to the crown, and 
watching over the uſe of thoſe already granted. 
Above all, beware of new additions to the civil lift. 
It is a ſtrange circumſtance, and will not ſound well 

to poſterity, that while the publick loſes in ſo many 
articles, ſo many gains have been of late made to 
the crown: that when every gentleman's eſtate is 
falling in value, the eſtate of the crown ſhould be ſo 
much encreaſed, that if we were to purchaſe it back 
with fifty thouſand pounds per ann. more than it was 
given for, we ſhould fave by the bargain. I will juſt . 
take notice how great profits have accrued to the 
civil liſt upon the gin- bill only. All that had been 
gained by the higheſt amount of the duties on ſpirits, 
that is, by the higheſt exceſs of the evil defigned to 
be reformed, was made up to his majeſty out of the 
aggregate fund, by way of compenſation for the loſs 
he ſhould ſuſtain upon ſaving be liv s of many thou- 
| Sands of his ſ«bjefts, At the ſame time all he might 
gain by the encreaſe of the brewery, and by that - | 
x 5 | tne 
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the wine n duty, (which 8 Kander be 
Jeſs, and ought to be reckoned at more chan an equal 
proportion to the decreaſe on the ſpirits Jie, by the 
bounty. of this act, preſerved. to him entire, and 


Wi thout account. So; that the preventing 4inetional 


miſchief, of fo deitrutive a nature, that, rather than 


ſuffer it to continue, the legiflature was forced to ruin 
many particulars, and grievoufly hurt our ſugar co- 


lonies, hath (uo doubt 70 the e of. the... fufferers) 


been ſo happily managed, that it may prove an ad- 
vantage to the civil liſt of ſeventy thouſand pounds a 
year, and probably more. I would only obſerve, 
that if our other popular vices could be turned as 


much to account as the drinking of ſpirits hath been, 
the eſtate, of the king of England would be more a 


gainer by Ibs, fins of the pegple, than the exphequer of 


che pop e.. 
But there is another article I muſt not paſs over in 


flac, becauſe it may probably come beſore the houſe 


this ſeſſion; and that is, that his majeſty has been, and 


ſtill is, in pöſſeſſion of 50,000 J. per ann. which moſt 


people think was deſigned by parliament for the prince 


of Wales, over and above the fifty which he now enjoys. 


It ſeems evident to me by all I have heard, and read 


upon this ſubject, that the parliament which gave 
the civil liſt could not intend, 1 his majeſty ſhould 
retain for himſelf any part of this hundred. thouſand 
pounds a year; fince ſuppoſing the prince to have it 
all, and allowing his majeſty to ſpend one hundred 


thouſand pounds a year extraordinary in peuſions, 


bounties, ſecret-ſervice money, &c. he will ſtill have, 


for the ſupport of his houſhold, a revenue equal to 


that of the late king. The expence of his family 


| hey been unbappity leſſened, lince the pi roui 3 of 
18 


8 N. B. The ſhare af * 5 civil liſt upon 3 
ſpirits is about 2; upon home ſpirits about ꝓ; upon 
beer and ale about ; 2. | 
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elllate freely, and the poor will have their ſhare of it; 
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but as Lam arguing now upon a principle of /aving, 


I muſt needs ſay, be nation wants it, and the royal 
family wil ige ber bas eng b. Let the wealth of our 


princes always encreaſe wifi that of their people : let 


them ſhare *the fruits of every publick bleſſing, of 
every benefit derived to us from their govetriment : 


but to have them rich, while we are pior, is, me- 


thinks, Both an indecency, and a weakening of one 
ſtrong . motive to them for governing with 4 conſtant 
2 t6 the proſperity of their ſubjects. = 

r, from what T Have ſaid to recommend cecono- 


my; 1 wodld not have you imagine any argument 
cin be drawn; to defend a bad and diſhonourable 


peace, ſhowld it appear that ſuch a one has been made 
with Spain. To make all proper ſavings is the duty 
of our miniſters; but an acquieſcence under wrongs 
and inſults is not œconomy: an acquieſcence that 
may coſt us millions is not œconomy: an acquieſ- 


cence that may ruin our trade, the onſy ſource f 
our riches, is not coHoOmy: it is not œcenomy to 


neglect an opportunity of doing ourſelves juſtice at a 
1 5 FE | cheaper 
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cheaper rate, than we can hope to obtain it ſor in 
any future conjuncture. It can never be admitted, 
that becauſe peace is cheaper than war, and becauſe 
it is good to ſave money, therefore any terms of peace 
are to be gladly received rather than to make war with 
any advantages: and I ſhall leſs admit it bere, be- 
cauſe we have already borne, an expence, which, if 
rightly managed, might have been ſufficient to have 
procured us victory, and the fruit of victory, peace. 
Sir, there is another way of reaſoning, ſimilar to 
this, which I foreſee, and which, beforehand I beg 
leave to warn you againſt, That becaufe we ought 
to have great apprehenſions of the growing power of 
France, if we go on ourſelves as we have done of 
late, and ſuffer bem to go on to take e 
our conduct, therefore we are to ſubmit to all the 
injuſtice of Spain, and give up the rights wo are moſt 
concerned to ſupport, for fear that France ſhould de- 
Clare againſt us in the war, © 
L have ſaid before, it ſeems highly improbable, ha! 
court ſhould engage in ſuch a meaſure, at thts tine, 
from the preſent ſtate of their government, and the 
unſettled condition, which: any change might put it 
into for ſome years to come. But ſuppoſing; the 
| worſt that it is poſſible to ſuppoſe, ſuppoſing we knew 
that France would fide againſt us with Spain, even 
in that caſe I think it is reaſoning wrong, it is reaſon- 
ing with regard to the preſent day alone, to make 
_ that an argument for accepting a peace upon diſad- 
vantageous and diſhonourable terms. For if we are 
really fallen into ſuch a ſtate, that when any power 
in Europe ſhall think fit to inſult and injure us, and 
we take up arms, to defend ourſelves, France will 
interpoſe, and without any regard to her alliance, 
and the juſtice of our cauſe, infit on our giving up our 
rigbis, or elfe declare herſelf our enemy; if this. is our 
ſituation, it is an extremly, which we muſt fight our- 


ſelves vut of as well, and as ſoon as we can, For what 
| , 1 TT 
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can 5 by delaying it longer, but to draw on 
farther inſults, farther wrongs, farther contempt; to 
be treated on all occaſions as a province to France's 
to be daily weakened more and more by the incroach- 
ments of all our neighbours upon every branch dt 
our trade; and to be at laſt devoured without the 
means of reſiſtance, when all our friends are aſhamed. 
of us, and when a long fate of dependency ſhall have 
ſunk our —_— and prepared our rainds, to en- 
dure the infamy of 4 foreign yoke * But we have the 
ſtrongeſt grounds to think that our affairs are not 6 
deſperate, France is no party concerned in this diſ- 
pute with Spain; and the preſent genius of that court 
is, not to engage without neceſſity, in any quarrel 
that muſt coſt her a war. She may perhaps deſire 
to mediate, and to mediate partially; but it is in the 
power of Englagd to refuſe that mediation : ſhe may 
ſpeak in an unfriendly, or perhaps an angry ſtyle 
but we have profited little by a great deal of experi- | 
ence, if we have not learnt, that there is a wide diſ- 
tance between talking angrily, and declaring war, It 
ſeems evident upon the whole, that what we ought 

to apprehend, is not an immediate, but a future dan- 
ger from France; and the care of the legiſlature 
ſhould extend to that, not by approving a peace 
which may deſerve to be cenſured, but by attending 

to things, which, either in war or peace, are of ex- 
treme importance to the ſtrength of the kingdom, 
and therefore demand particularly the inſpection of 
parliament. FVV 
Bauch is the ſtate of our manufaFures, ſuch is that 
of ear coloxies ; both ſhould be enquired into, that 
the nation may know, whether the former can fup- 
port themſelves much longer under the various preſ- 
ſures that affect our manufacturers; and how is it 
poſſible that he latter ſhould decline, when if it had 
not been for à falſe report of bis death, Sir O—0 


J 
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y gentlemen of 10 leſi fortune and cbaracler have 
Bs frequently ſefit to take care of the ret? 
Ihe tate of aur garriſons abroad too-may deſerve 
io be conſidered, and whether the abſolute. power, 
- Ipdged in ſome of our governors there, has been di 
crecily, moderate and humanely exerciſed; to the ho- 
nour of his majeſty's commiſſien, and of the Engliſh 
name. TIES 40 92 ; es SOORTH}LL £0 4 151 
Sir, what I, would farther ſubmit to your attention 
ia, Whether ſome new powers have not been aſſumed 
by the crowi/n, or old ones reicht beyond their legal 
bones, by the ee "ad th 
acquieſcence, or perhaps the authority of the judges 
ee 1 This is moſt likely to * 
gard to criminal. proſecutions, and many inftances 


of it have been complained of formerly, and fal- 


len under the notice and the cenſure of parlia- 
ment. No longer ago than laſt year there was a 
loud complaint of a power aſſumed and exerciſed by 
the ſecretaries of ſtate againſt all law, and particular- 


ly againſt ibat moft ſacrad law the habeas corpus act; 


| I mean the | demanding ſecur ity for-their good beha-' 
_ viour,, from perſons examined before them on ſuſpi- 


cjon of writing, printing, or publiſhing hbels againſt 


This having been exerciſed for the moſt part upon 
low and inconſiderable people, who had neither ſpirit 


nor ſtrength enough to ſupport their right, it had 
paſſed unqueſtioned many years together, till Mr. 


Franklin was advifed not to comply with that de- 
mand, but to 
only. Upon t 


- 


withitanding which the ſame practice continued . 
"I Re 8 1 . 


hg on giving bail for his appearance 
on this. the matter was brought by habeas 
corpus before my lord, chief juſtige-Raymond, who: 
decided it in his favour, for he admitted him to bail 
without any ſecurity for his good behaviour. Not- 
in 
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the ſecretary's office, and paſſed ub falentio, till laſt 
year Mr. Amhurſt brought it into piiblick diſcourſe. 
Though the circumſtances of this fact a1 i Ea 
well known, yet as they are of a weighty and.grie- 
vous nature, Twil remind you of them by * — | 
recital of all ſuch particulars as are come to my - 
knowledge. Some time after Chriſtmas 1737, Mr. 
Ambut, hearing that a warrant from the Duke of 
Newcaſtle was out againſt him, . ſurrendered himſelf 
to a meſſenger, and was carried before his grace to 
be examined. The crime imputed to him was, that 
he was fuſpeZted to be author of a paper ſuſpecled to 
be a libel. As no proofs were alledged againſt, him, 
no witneſſes produced, an examination of this kind 
could not laſt long. As ſoon as it was over, he was 
"told, that the crime being bailable, he ſhould be 
bailed upon finding ſufficient ſureties to anſwer for 
his appearance, and trial; and gave bail for his ap- 
pearance, but the other terms impoſed upon him he 
abſolutely refuſed, Upon that refuſal he was res. 
manded back to cuſtody, and the next day brought 
his habeas corpus, and was then ſet at liberty by con- 
ſent, till the twelve judges ſhould determine the 
queſtion, whether he was obliged to.give bail. for his 

ood behaviour, as well as for his appearance, before 
Fe was entitled to his liberty. iN 
As this determination would have been the moſt 
important to the liberty of every man in England, 
that perhaps the judges ever gave, it was impatiently 
expected, and deſired by the publick. Several days 
were fixed for hearing counſel on both ſides; but 
they were never heard, and the queſtion remains ſtill: 
undetermined. 1 2 | 
A queſtion of no leſs conſequence, than whether. 
ignominy and puniſhment (for /uch the being bound 
to good behaviour is by the law ſuppoſed to be) ſhall 
be inflicted on a freeman before any trial, and with- 
ut bis being charged upon oath, even of ſuf] * 
guilt: 
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gnilt : a REY "RT of no leſs conſequence, than, whe. 
ther any man in the. kingdom, whom the court arc 
pleaſed to ſuſpect of writing a libel, ſhall by frequent 
ſucceſſive commitments upon other ſuſpicions, with 
no proof at all, be either conſtantly impriſoned, from 
not being able to find ſecurity for his good behavi- 
our, ſo often as it is aſked, which may be every 
week; or be expoſed to forfeit many bails at once, 
to the value poſſibly of ten thouſand pounds “, for 
a ſingle breach of the peace, which in another cir: 
cumſtance, he could not be fined ten ſhillings for, by 
any court in England. 
A queſtion of no leſs conſequence, than whether 
the habeas corpus act ſhall be the rule of roceedings 
in all caſes bailable ; or whether it ſhall be in the 
power of every juſtice of the peace to add new terms 
to it, and make new exceptions-to the advantages gj- | 
ven by that act to the ſubject ; that is, whether they 
ſhould do what all the jad es in England would de- 
| ferve to be impeached for if they did, and what the 
. parliament itfelf ought no more to do, than to re- 
peal, or alter MAGNA CHARTA. 

A queſtion of no leſs conſequence, than whether 
we ſhould loſe the entire benefit of the liberty of 
the preſs, which ſecures and ſtrengthens all our other 
liberties : ſince upon ſuſpicion only of a book or paper 
being libellous, any man ſuſpected to be concerned 
in it, may be put under the load of finding ſecurity 
for his good behaviour, which is ſuch a vexation, 
and ſuch a diſtreſs, that it is commonly part, and a 
heavy part, of the ſentence upon convicted criminals, 
in all but capital cauſes : ſince this is in the power of 

every 


— 


N. B. While a 4 minis bound to his NU beha- 
viour, if he ſhould chance to commit any common 
act of natural frailty or paſſion, get drunk, for in- 
ſtance, or return a'blow, he would be lable to for» 
feit his ſecurities. | 
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every juſtice of peace; and ſince, by conſequence, 
no man can be ſafe who publiſhes a book, how inno- 
cent ſoever it may be, without as * hicencers, as 
there are Middleſex juſtices. | | 
Why this queſtion was not decided at that. time, a 
why! it remains ſtill undetermined, I cannot tell. If 
there is no intention to revive the practice which oc- 
caſioned the diſpute, I am ſurprized and ſorry, that 
the terror of it is ſuffered to hang over us ſtill, and 
that the opinion of all mankind concerning it has not 
yet received the ſanction of a judicial determination, ö 
or the declaration of parliament. | 
From my good opinion of the preſent judges, 1 
hope and believe, that if they decide it, we have no- 
thing to fear. They know the danger, and deteſt 
the iniquity, of adding reſtrictions of their own to 
laws declaratory of liberty. They know that parlia- 
ments have often reſented ſuch proceedings; that 
they have been productive of the reateſt miſchiefs, 
5 greateſt diſorders, and e ions in the ſtate: 
that the arbitrary interpretation of our laws in Weſt- 
minſter-hall has been more than once the cauſe of 
civil war, the diſſolution of our government, and the 
deſtruction of our kings. They will therefore de- 
| cide, not as former judges have done, who held their 
places at the mercy of the crown, but as men, who 
deſerve the places, which, without a crime, they can- 
not biſe. . | 
Yet if this deciſion ſhould be longer delayed, it 
will be highly proper, that the ſenſe of parliament be 
taken upon it, and that we ſhould know to what we 
may truſt. For ſo long as this is in doubt, ſo ong 


the nobleſt Paving, that A enjoy beyond 
all 


— 


»The law knows of no power in a ſecretary of 
Rate, in this reſpect, which is not equally lodged in 
every Juſtice of peace. 
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_ al other nations, are left in uncertatity, and may be 
thought | in danger. Sri 

And if the conſideration of this alp come before 
the legiſlature, they will be naturally led at the 
fame time to conſider, if there are not grievous in- 
conveniencies that attend the trial of eriminal cauſes 
by /perial juries; and whether moſt of the proviſi 
ons made by the act of 3 George II. deu n. not be 
extended to them. By the feveral regulations in that 
ac for the 2 555 and ballotting of common juries in 
ervil cauſes, the property tried in fmall actions is 


rett ſtrong! Pe but it is very extraordinary, N pecial 
thas 5 bor on of that kind has 125 made, View be, ; 
the queſtion to be tried is of the higheſt confequence. Mindiarr 
It is very well known, that even in civil cauſes, few MlWeſtm 
above the value of an hundred pounds are tried with. proſecu 
out # ſpecial jury, to which this act does not extend. any-oth 
Now Jean fee no reaſon for. theſe regulations with Middle 
d to the property tried by common Juries, which able te 
does not hold much ſtronger for extending the care he mc 
of parliament to the regulating ſpecial} juries alfo. ihe ſub! 
The mall value of the eauſes tried by the former WM The 
makes it highly improbable, that either of the parties I that it 
ſhonld attempt to influence the ſheriff to make a par- Mlidered 
tia] return, fince' the gain would no way equal the tion | 
hazard, Fhe ſame reaſon too will prevent an inter- eyer u 
eſted juryman, ſuppoſing ſuch a one was returned, As t 
from giving a verdict contrary to evidence, and per- by m. 
juring himſelf in the ſight of his country, for ſo in- mbet 
conſiderable an advantage to the party he favours. 
Andthat cnmes will be more or lefs frequent in pro- . 
portion to the tel ation to commit them, muſt be Pf 
allowed. beriff 
In criminal caſes, this is ſtill thore dangerous, be- fown-c 
cauſe the power of the crown may be exerted in the e is to 
proſecution, and the queſtion to be tried is the im- pho by 
priſonment and puniſhment of a freeman. If the 


nelre 
maſter of the crown. office, or his deputy, ſhould be 
ever 
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ever under any influence, he may ® name twelve of 
the defendant's friends to cover his purpoſe, | and 
thirty-ſix of thoſe who are moſt prejudiced againſt 


m upon reafons of party, or other cauſes, if he can 
and fo many in the county; and as the ſolicitor for 


the crown would ftrike off the former, the defendant; N 
muſt be tried from a jury among the latter. It is 
true that officer is worn, but fo is the ſheriff in re- 
turning common juries, and it is juſt as likely that 
the one ſhould. name partially, as the other return 


- — — — SS + * — 
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partially. 1 N | 5 
But there ſeems to be leſs reaſon for allowing of 
ſpecial juries to be ſtruck by the maſter of the crown- 
office, or by any other officer, upon informations, or 
indictments for - crimes committed in London or 
Weſtminſter (which is the caſe of moſt of the, crown. 
proſecutions upon. libels, &c. for very few ariſe in, 
any-other county) becauſe the ſheriffs of London and. 
Middleſex, being annual and elective officers, are leſs 
lable to ſuſpicion of influence, and by conſequence, 
the moſt impartial officers between, the crown and. 
the ſubject. | PEE | 
The uſual argument in ſupport of ſpecial juries is, 
that it is ſometimes neceſſary for a cauſe to be con- 
ſidered by perſons of a higher rank and better edu- 
cation than common freeholders, and that they are 
ever uſed in a capital caſe. - x... OE 
As to the firſt, admitting the reaſon to be right, 
why may not ſpecial juries. be ballotted for out of a 
mber of freeholders, p2ſe/t of eſtates 19 ſuch a value, 


— 


— — — 
— 
— 
* r 1 — 
«4 


* The rule of ſtriking ſpecial juries is, that the 
meriff of the county do attend the maſter of the 
fown-office with the freeholders books, out of which 
eis to name forty-eight in preſence of each party, 


bo by their attornies or ſolicitors ſhalt ſtrike off 
welve a- plece. | | | 
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and the liſts be made in the ſame manner as. is di- 
rected by the jury- act with regard to common ju- 
,, or i ent 3 Nv: 
And as to the ſecond. part of the argument, that 
ſpecial juries are not uſed in capital caſes, that, at 
beſt, is but to ſay, that the practice is not a bad one, 
becauſe it might be worſe; and that, becauſe the life 
of the ſuhject is ſafe, therefore his liberty is not 
worth conſideration. Sir, I think it is evident, this 
practice is ſuch as requires a new law, no leſs than 
the abuſes and corruptions, recited in the preambl: 
to the jury- act, required the regulations thereby 
made for ſpecial. juries z nay, that without they are 
extended to common juries, that law is of leſs utility, 
than the parliament, which made it, . hoped and de- 
ſigned. It was certainly well-intended, and I pre- 
ſume the preſent parliament, when they ſee the de- 
fects of it, will not have leſs zeal for ihe principle it 
goes upon, than their predeceſſors. Ban 
But when this method of trial ſhall be better regl 
lated, I hope it will be alſo conſidered by the legiſla- 
ture, whether it be not adviſable to take another quilt 
away, I mean informations in the king's-bench for cri 
Z ä 
: Becoule, by this method, the ſubje loſes one 
great benefit, he is by law entitled to, that of 
, i. . 
| Dani, though in caſes between ſubject and ſub- 


et, it is in the power of the court to refuſe an in- 
formation, if the defendant ſhew cauſe ; yet in 
crown-proſecutions, of which the legiſlature ought 
to be moſt jealous, the attorney-general, by his owl 
authority, files an information, which the court cat” 

nmr oo „ 

Becauſe, though it comes out to be ever ſo ground- 
leſs a charge, the crown pays no coſts, and the de- 
fendant may be undone by the expence : e 
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| Becauſe the act reſtraining ſubjects from this me- 
thod of proſecution, with regard to each other, with- 
out leave of the court after hearing both ſides, and 


lament thought it a dangerous and oppreſſive courſe, 
which they ought to diſcourage :. but between ſub- 
jects and the crown the danger ſurely is much greater, 
there being more room for oppreſſion, and the pe- 
nalties on conviction more ſevere, ' 
Becauſe there is reaſon to think, that when the 
ſtir chamber was aboliſhed, the parliament meant to 
condemn the methods of trial uſed in that court, and 
did not imagine they would riſe again in the 255 
* 


bench, upon pretence, that they had been antieniiy, 
though very rarely practiſed there, and that all 
powers the ſtar chamber claimed from common law 
did, by the abolition of that court, devolve on the 
king's 'bench 3 : 15 

Becauſe, in all caſes, criminal, the crown has ano- 


indiciment and becauſe the retaining that, which 
may be made oppreſſive, when there is no occafion for 
it, is no honour to the crown, and no advantage but 
againſt the innocent. aj 1 
In anſwer to all this it will, I know, be ſaid, that 


* 


it away; and that we ought to preſerve the conſtitu- 
tion unchanged. To which I reply, that the anti- 
quity of this power is no defence of it, if it be unfit 
to remain, ſince others as antient have been taken 
away: that the p 


ſome farther cautions, is a ſtrong proof that the par- 


ther way of proceeding equally eaſy to the king, and 
much more ſafe to the ſubject, viz. the method of - 


this is an ancient power veſted by law in the crown; 
that it is invading the prerogative: to attempt to take 


ogative of the king is no more 


ſacred than the liberty of the ſubjedt: that tbis has 
deen abridged in ſeveral inſtances of late, particularſy 
the riot act, on a ſuppoſition, that the reſtraint was 
neceſſary for the public good; and the ſame reaſon- 
ing will hold with, regard to a power in the * 
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do our anceſtors? May there not alſo be danger 
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che exerciſe of which 9 to be dangerots . 
| the publick. - 

As to the expediency and ain preſerving the 
.  cohſtitution unchanged, it is no doubt in general 
right maxim. But does not every new poroer given 
"to the crown change the coriſtieution, 85 much as a 
er taten * 

In the balance of our government is the ſcale of 


the crown to be * Filing, and that of the Peopl: 
always emptying? 

Is there no danger to the ſtate, but from the cu 
of liberty, which 'is daily. the argument for coercive 
laws, enforced with heavy penalties, and unknown 


old p 


From the abuſe of \prerogative, eſpecially in proſect- 
tions carried on by the crown, where paſſion may | 
mix itſelf, and where influence may prevail? And 

is it not as worthy of a parliament to provide a re 


medy againſt one _ er n e 


We are told by a great man, by my lord Bacon, 
in his life of Henry VII. that when that prince had 


drawn great ſums of money by taxes, and other im- 
2 from his people, 2 uſed to remunerate then 
good and wholſome laws, beneficial to liberty, and 
a of a popular nature, which, as his lordſhip obſerves 
'awere evermore his retribution for treaſure, And the 
beſt [retribution it was that could be made, the moſt 
efffectual for relief, and the moſt capable of ſtopping 
complaints and healing diſcontents, This honour 
indeed did not belong to him alone; part of it ought 
to be imputed to his parliaments ert parliaments 
in thoſe days were not fo independent as, I hope, 
they are now; but were a good deal influenced b) 
the power of che crown an — will of the — 
directing their proceedings. But they both [ 
had this merit to the nation, that wide: they took in 
—_— they paid again in _ | 
t 


tt is the misfortune, (I. would not y the fault). of 
the preſent times, to have laid moſt heavy. burdens, 
ſuch as were even unknown tothe days of Henry the 
Seventh, with unintermitting ſeverity, on the. people 
of theſe kingdoms, In this parliaments, and 


the % 5 at whoſe expence it was done, and 
SR 


neceſſity. , But as for; retribution, except that retri- 
bution 1 5 conſiſts in /alaries ad pens paid by 


of its 17 I am a 0 de file bf this will be found 
to have been given, in the ſehſe the word is uſed by 


hard ups they ſuſtain. New penal laws and new 
owers to he crown have for theſe : twenty years 


5 K our poſterity, in return for above one hun- 


ions raiſed the publick, in all the va- 
ou . as from, the be End tax down, to t kes. 


ä the nation requires it from | your hands, requires you 
to Rrengthen, to enlarge the baſis upon w ch their 
255 are fixed, and if there any drags arts in that 
great fabrick, to take them away, leſt they en- 
danger the whole. Much of yn, was 5 ha, at, the 


volution, but not all. Some defe e left thro 
1 4 or 5 cauſes, 2 1 05 m pe 1 
glory of his majeſty's rei is ament 
by their uit al N of eſs Part emove. 


people, and do more, much more, towards ſecuring 

vernment, than an army cold of an bundred 
th * men. We hehr much of keen : this 
would cruth it at once: it would unite the friends 


of 
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have | long concurred, not without great diſcontent on 


ve 1 5 always ſo much convinced of tb 
the crown, to the happy few, who are the objects 
my lord Bacon, to hi, the peaple amends for the 


n uct the only preſents made by the lccillature 

But 1 is full time to think of of other retri tions + 
renovation of our gevefhment by the late happy Re- 
This will, conciliate to both t affections of the 


the e Page confound || its enemies 
1113 
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| better hand than ordinary, and has common ſenſe in it. 
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Sit, I have now laid before you, with great plain- 


_ diſputes, pe characters, and turning a 


. ſuffers in my ſtead (as theſe hired a/a/#ns-are apt to 
miſtake their object in the dark) I ſhall recommend 


_ down here, if 


neither they nor their ſucceſſors can pleaſe or offend 


off, when by the encreaſe ot influence, there may 


ir would ſhew the cauſe we ſupport to be the cau/e 


neſs and fincerity, what I believe the nation aſks of 
its 9 I am one unpractiſed in writing, 
and that underſtand no rhetorick, but what owes ſts 
ence to the ſingle force of truth: and leaſt of 
all do I underftand the method of un » Which 
want of genius in writers, and meanne of ſpirit in 
their pay-maſters, have made ſo common in political 


national queſtion into per/onal altercations and abu- 
ſive Hes. I am fo much unknown, that I believe 
myſelf very fecure from this fort of anſwer being 
made me on account of this letter, If any other 


to him, what I would practiſe myſelf in that caſe, 
Alenct and Wr * As to the facts and reaſonings laid 
ey are D- hy am ready to 

ich comes from 


Tupport them againſt any attack h 


Lam quite a ſtranger to the perſons of our miniſters, 
know them only by the effects of their conduct, and 


me, but as my country gains or ſuffers by their 
power. And | pity thoſe, if there are any ſuch, 
who think the removing an ill miniſter is a point of 
"conſequence, if with them the maxims and the mea- 
ſures of his government, how ſtrongly ſoever eſts 
bliſhed, are nat alſo expelled © 

I ſhalf only add to what T have ſaid, that, unleſs 
ſomething be done by this parliament, to give new 
vigour to our liberties, ' ſtop the torrent of corrup- 
tion, and revive the | ara ex and the ſpirit of our 
fathers, we have leſs to hope, than to apprehend 
from thoſe ro come. The time, 1 doubt, is not fs 


be ſuch difficulties upon country gentlemen to 4 


MEMBER or PT, 
poſe the court, in N 


parliament. 
May that Benn which haiti favel us fo often, 
when we could not, or would not ſave 73 
preſerve us now wt A his maje «+ gracious diſpo 
tions, operate. in our favour, and remove the d. 
that have been ſpread ſo thick about him, to pre. 
yent his ſeein both our intereſt, and 515 own -/ 
May an alteration of meaſures be the aim, the 
effect, and the reward of oppoſition ! may the pub- 
hc 27 be = W bor the ſecurity en 
wer] may. the royal family, ma es, ma 
80 15185 in affection, 0 perks no waver T 
may all who obſtruct 7 union for vile ends of their 
own, be the viclims it, and ſuffer what they de- 
ſerve | may all who deſire it, Sr uh, and 
AE. one another !, ; 


1 am, Sir, dec. 17 | 
For the oy of "I is advanced in the firſt part 
of this Letter, it may not be improper to recite 

ſome articles of our treaties wirh Spain and Fratce, 
that CG Americs. | | 


Jmo 


Th ren of 1667 between ENGLAND and Sears. = 


ART. VII. 

— And for what may concern both the Indies, 

and any other parts —_— _ King of Spain 
0 | doth 


96 

goth g nt Fr of Grear FAN 999 his b- 
Naeh 3 rande tc. 155 United States of 
Low. 2 05 je 1 80 1 5 1 Lets, in ll pr 
Munſter TER pain 0 pot th in as 
c e ag if. the. 

1 70 MB 8 5 A fp 1 


190 my tal 6 Ne Nat id e 
82 70 om na de to che ein 


The A _ to are, 


us up On, et trafig ue des Indes e et 
an, ſelon et en 5 


_ A115 275 don u donner oirapres z, 
. Ae Ervin le a et la rat Fi 
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yp 
1 
| ths 


Up Uigcluy, qui de hart ef dfautre en ſera procuree; 
et ſeront compris: ious ls it traits tous potenfats, 
3 uple ag 35 098 vel le(dits Signs 7 
au ceux. | odes Oriental es et Occiden- 


tales "ic pom, entie Jes, limmites de Teurldits 15 
trays £1 < uUS, et 06 ge 3, et. un chatuy, f. da⸗ 
voir les, ſul I igneurs Roy et Eſtats reſpeive- 


| poſſeſſion et jouſront de telles 
e 8 ae pollſion © pur commerce et 


pays En Is Orientales & Oecidentales, comme 
as au Braſil et ſur les coſtes d'Aſie, f et 


ee reſ bivement, qu que, leſdits igneurs 1 8 
et, Eſtats reſpec ivernent. tiennent et 1 972 7 

compris ſpeciaſement les lieux et pla laces que les Tor. 
tugais depuis lan mil ſix cent quarante et un, ont 
pris et occupe ſur leſdits Seigneurs Eſtats; compris 
auſſi les lieux et places qu' iceux Seigneurs Eſtats cy- 
aprés, ſans infraction du preſent traictè viendront a 
conquerir et poſſeder; et les directeurs de la ſociete 
des Indes tant Orientales e. Occidentales des Pro- 
vinces-Unies, comme auſh les miniſtres, officiers 
hauts. & bas, ſoldats et werbe eſtans en ſervice 


R wp * 6s 


> 
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actuel de Pune ou de l'autre deſdites compagnies, ou 
ayans eſte en leur ſervice, comme auſſi ceux qui 
hors, leur ſervice, reſpeftivement, tant en ce pas 
qu'au diſtrict deſdites deux compagnies, continũent 
encore, ou pourront cy- apres eſtre employes, ſeront 

et demeureront libreget ſays eſtre moleſtez en tous 


es pays eſtans ſoils. l obeĩſſance dudit Seigneur Roy 


quenter,, comme tous. autres habitans des pays 
fits. Seigneurs Eſtats. En ouſtre a eſté condi- 
tioans et ſtipulẽ, que les Eſpagnols. retiendront leur 
navigation en telle maniere, qu'ils. la tiennent pour 
le preſent En Indes Orientales, fans ſe pouvoir eſtendre 
plus avant, comme auſſi les habitans de ce Pays-Bas 
gabſtiendront de la frequentation en * les 
(alas orit en Indes n 
AR T. bo 
Eequaiit aux Indes 8 les ſujets et ha 
bitans des roydumes, . provinces et terres-defdits Sei 
neurs Roy et Eſtats reſpectivement s ahſtiendront 
naviger et trafiquer en tous les havres, lieux et places | 
garmies de; forts, loges, ou chaſteaux, et toutes autres 
poſſedces par l' une ou Fautre partie; ſcavoir que 
les ſujets dudit Seigneur Roy ne navigeront et tra- 
fiqueront en celles tenuẽs par leſdits Seigneurs Eſtats, 
y les ſujets deſdits Seigneurs Eſtats en celles tenuẽs 
par ledit Seigneur Roy, et entre les places tenuès 
par leſdits Seigneurs Eſtats, ſeront compriſes les places 
que les Portugais, depuis ]'an mil ſix cent quarante 
et un ont occupe dans le Braſil ſur leſdits a : 
Eſtats, comme auſſi toutes autres places qu'i 
ſedent & preſent tandis qu elles demeureront —— 
Portugais; fans que le precedent article _ e 
3 content. du preſent, 


en J Europe, poutront voyager, trafiquer et fre- 
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The Trae 1670 berrese Eil And and Spam, nor 
: A called me” Arneican 578 AN in 


Won uti in SEE, mn „ ae hoſtlitare Brit 
et e inter prædictos Dominos Reges, eorum- 
que ſubditos, et incolas ceſſent, et aboſeantur: et 
utraque pars ab omni direptione; deprædatione, læ- 
one, injuriiſque ac inſeſtatione qualicunque tam 

terra quam mari, et aquis dulejbys Why Fenin 

5 prorſus, et abſtineat, Þ 
ES. AR FT. VII. 0 Fo 

— Conventum preterea eſt qued Ferenifficm 
Magne Britannizz Rex, heredes et ſucceſſores. eus 
cum plenario jure ſummi jmperii, proprietatis et 
poſleſfionis, terras omnes, regiones, inſulas, colo- 
a nias ac dominia in Occidentali India aut quavis 
parte Amerieꝶ ſita habebunt, tenebunt et poſſide- 
bunt in perpetuum, quæcunque dictus Magnæ Bri- 
tanniz Rex, et ſubditi us impreſentiarum tenent, 

ac poſſident, ita ut eo nomine, aut quacunque ſub 
prætenſione nihil unquam amplius urgeri, nihilque 


em in recen aver 2 * 


debeat. 
LIE 1 R T. VIII. N — 

Subditi, et incolæ, mercatores, Fg nau⸗ 
cleri, nautæ, Tegnorum, provinciarum, terrarumque 
: utriuſque Regis reſpective abſtinebunt, cavebuntque 
| ſibi a commerciis, et navigatione in portus, ac loca 
4 fortalitiis, ſtabulis mercimoniorum, vel caſtellis in- 
| fſtructa, aliaque omnia quæ ab una, vel ab alten 
| parte occupantur | in Occidentali India : hay 
egis 


. 


( This treaty confirms by its firſt 3 that of 
( 1667, and both are particularly confirmed by tte 
ö Freaty i of Utrecht. 5 
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Regis Magne Britanniz ſubditi negotiationem non 


non facient in portubus, lociſve, que rex catholicus 


in dicta India tenet; neque viciſſim Regis Hiſpania- 


rum ſubditi in ea loca navigationes inſtituent, aut 


commercia exercebunt, . agen a Nee e 


— poſiidentur. MF 
ART. IX. 
81 vetd. tractu termporis die facie aha Re- 


gum licentiam / aliquam generalem, vel | pecialem, 


aut privilegia concedere alterius ſubditis naviga- 


tionem inſtituendi, et commercium habendi in qui- 
buſvis locis ſue ditionis, qui dictas licentias, et 


privilegia conceſſerit, dicta navigatio, et commer- 
cium exercebuntur et manu tenebuntur juxta et ſe- 
cundum formarn, tenorem, et affectum permi(- 


ſonum, aut - privilegiorum, qui: indulgeri poterint, 
quorum feeuritati Rn: ee ann 5 


ratibabitio Inkerynet, f 
1 k A R T. » 7 


Item n eſt, quod 1 vheratiu us con- 

fœderatorum ſubditi, et incolæ cum navibus ſuis, 
fve.: bellice ſint, et publicæ; ſive onerariæ ac pri- 
vatæ, procellis abrepti fuerint, vel perſequentibns 


piratis inimicis ac hoſtibus, aut alio quovis incom- 


modo cogantur ſe ad portum quærendum in alterius 
fœderati flumina, ſinus, æſtuaria, ac ſtationes reci- 


pere, vel ad littora quæcunque in America appellere, 


amica gaudeant protectione & benevolentia tractentur. 


Nullo autem modo impediantur, quò minus in- 


tegrum omnind habeant reficere le, victualia etiam 


& omne genus commeatum, five. vitæ ſuſtinendæ, 
five navibus reparandis, & i itineri faciendo neceſſa- 


num, æquo & conſueto pretio comparare. Nulla 
quoque ratione prohibeantur ex portu, & ſtatione 
viciſſim ſolvere, ac egredi, quin iplis licitum fit, pro 
Hhito migrare loco, libereque diſoedere quandocun- 


I” | 


dirigent, navigationem non inſtituent, mercaturam:; 


CL 
— — — 


benigns, omnique humanitate ibidem excipiantur, 
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„% A LETTER) TOA 
8 — Romy e ulla mbleſa; 


_ Puri: did naves — 8 


15 — * — ag incolarum ad oras, aut in 


ue alterius impegerint, jactum 
Taos De — 


us 1 naufragium, aut 


* 
damnum quodcunqus paſſe flerint, ejectos, aut de- 
ſervitutem abducere 


trimenta paſſos, in vincula, aut 
nefas. eſto, quin perielitantibus, aut in 
vold, ac amiciſſimè ſubveniatut, atque -auxil 


quibus inde tutd, & abſque Ar 1125 
ſuam quiſque patnam- redire vnleat. 
KN T. XII. 

Quando autem alterutrius naves Pr ſuprodidtum 
eſt): maris — * tatione compulſte, 
in aerſus portus adi 
rint, juſtamque . —. occa fionem pravbe re 
rint adventus iſtiuſm6di cauſd, gubernatori, vel pri- 
mario loci magiſtratui, ſtatim exponorur, nec diu- 
tius ibi mora trahetur, quam quæ illis a dico guber · 
natore aut prefecto permiſla, & victui comparando, 
navibuſque tum refarciendis, tum iriſtruendis commo- 


da, atque — ſuerit, cautum vero ſemper erit, ut 
onus non diſtrahant, neque mercium aut ſarcinarum 


etiam mercimonis ab altera parte it. recepe 
rim, aut r cons. E 5 hoe root 5 


juri ac dominio cuicunque alterutrius confœderato- 


— in maribus Americans, fretis, atque aquis qui- 


buſcunque, ſed habeant, retineantque ſibi eadem 
pari amplitudine, que illis jure cornpetit; intellec- 
tum autem ſemper eſto liberratem''navigand! neutl- 


ques 1 _— modo nihil adverſus ge- 
© . Buinim 


ratur, litermque ithis falvi conductus exhibeantur, 


muy — wrong | 


aliquid & navibus efferant,. & venum exponant;-nec 


-/Pravſens: tractatus nba * n 


num 
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nuinum horum articulorum 
peccetur. LA's "77 11 


The Treaty of 1686, between Eo nn and 
Oy hy 455 : FkAnCt. ; "I 2 ns + es : 1 
Et que pour cet effet les ſhjets. et habitans, mar- 
chandk, capitaines de valſſeaux, pilotes et matelots 
de royäumies, provinces et terres de chacun deſdits: 
a eee he feront aucun commerce ni 
pefche dans, tous leg lieux dont Von eſt, ou on ſera 
e poſſeſſion de part et d'autre dans - Amerique. 
Ceſt A ſeavoir, que les ſujets de ſa Majeſts tres 
Chretienne ne { meſleront d'aueun trafic, ne feroht 
mucin commerce, et ne peſcheront point dang les 
ports, rivieres, bayes, embouchures derrivieres, rades, 


* 


TY 
" . 


2 au , f . CS) 
polſedez par ſ Mijeſts Britannique en Amerique : 
et reciproquement les ſujets de ſ@ Majeſte Britannique 


ne. ſe meſleront d aucun (trafic, ne feront aucun com- 


merce, et ne peſcheront point dans les ports, rivieres, 


— q 
f 


utres lleux qui ſont, ou, ſeront, ci-apres poſſedex pay 
ſa Majeſts tres Chidtienne en Amerique. Et au cag 


c, ou peſchant, contre ce qui. eſt. ports. par le pre- 
a iris, ledit, vaiſſeau, 00 l barque avec ſa charge, 
ſera confiſqus, aptes que la preuve de la contraven- 
tiom aura eſtE legitimement faite, II, ſera neanmoing 
ue la partie qui ſe ſentira graves. par la ſentence 


k oup vaiſſeau, ou barque ſoit. ſurpris faiſant tra- 


e confiſcation, de ſe pourvoir au conſeil d'eſtat du 


zi 4 


roy, dont les gohvernęurs ou juges auront rendd la- 


dite ſentence de confiſcation, et d'y parker ſa plainte, 


ans. que pour cela l' execution de la ſentence ſoit em- 
peſchèe: bien entendii neanmoins que la liberté de 
8 navigation ne doit eſtre nullement empeſchee, 
5 | | | pourveu 


autres lieux qui ſont ou ſeront ci-apres 


* embouchures de rivieres, rades, coſtes ou 
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8 qu'il. ne commette. rien contre le veritable 

, OTETRTT TIE. 

25 | I 5 
De plus, il a eſtè accords, que ſi les ſujets et ha- 
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voyer une chaloupe a terre, ils Nu etre con 


quez. 2 
ART. vn. 


| Pareillement ſi les vaiſſeaux de lun ou de Fautre 


deſdits Roys, & de leurs ſujets et habitans viennent 
à 6chouer, jetter en mer leurs marchandiſes, ou, ce 
10 Dieu ne plaiſe, faire naufrage, ou qu'il leur 
arrive quelqu'autre malheur que ce ſoit, on donnera 
aide et ſecours avec bonts et charite à ceux qui ſeront 


en danger, ou auront fait naufrage: il leur ſera de- 


livre des ſaufs conduits, ou paſſeports, pour pourvoir 
ſe retirer dans leur pays en ſcurete, et ſans ètre mo- 


leſtez. | EE 
A R T. VII. a 
Oui 0 les vaiſſeaux de Pun ou de 1 Roy, qui 
ſeront contraints par quelque ayanture ou cauſe que 
ce ſoit, comme il a été dit, de ſe cetirer dans les 
ports de l'autre Roy, ſe trouvent au nombre de trois 
ou de quatre, & peuvent donner quelque juſte 
cauſe de ſoupgon, ils feront auſſi- tot connottre au gou- 
yerneur ou principal P du lieu, la cauſe de 
leur arrivẽe; et ne demeureront qu autant de tems, 
qu'ils en auront permiſſion du dit gouverneur ou com- 
mandant, & ce qu'il ſera juſte et raiſonable, pour ſe 
dh de vivres, et _ radouber et equiper leurs 
vaiſſeaun. 


That! it may a opear Shin was the Ente both Houſes 
of Parlignent had of theſe treaties, I have here 
adjoined the Reſolutions, and Addreſſes of the 

Lords, and Commons, upon the petition of the 
merchants laſt year, and his whe. s moſt gra- 
cious anſwers. 


. 
— 
* > 


Jovis, 0 die Martii, 1728. 
babe, 3 , 73 
That it is the opinion of this conmittes, that it is 
the; and undoubted right of the Britiſh ſubjects 
to 


_ - ther groundleſs and unwarrantable; that before and 


x1 
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to ſail with their ſhips on any part of the ſeas of 
America, to and from an- en of his Majeſty's do 
minions; and that, the freedom of navigation and 
commerce, which the ſuhjects of Great-Britain have 
an undoubted right to by the law of. nations, and by 
virtue of the treaties fubſiſting between. tlie two 
crowns of Great-Britain and Spain, has been gr cathy 
| Interrupted by the Spaniards under preterices altoge- 


ſince the execution of the treaty of Seville, and the 


- 


declaration fore by the crown of Spain purſuant 


thereunto, for the ſatisfaction and fecurity of the 
commerce of Great- Britain, many unjuſt ſeizures and 
captures have been made, and great depredations 
committed by the Appia, attended with many in- 
| Nances of unheard- of cruelty and barbarity; that the ; 
frequent applications made to the court of Spain for 
Yrocuring juſtice and ſatisfaction to bis majeſty's in- 
jured ſubjects, for bringing the offenders to condig!: 
puniſhment, and for preventing the like abuſes 4 
the future, have proved vain and ineffectual, and 
the ſeveral orders or cedulas, granted by the king 
of Spain for reſtitution and reparation of great loſſes 
ſuſtained by the unlawful and unjaſtifiable ſeizures 
and-captures made by the Spaniards, have been dil. 
bend by the Spaniſh governors, or totally evaded 
and eluded; all which violences and depredations 
have been carried on zo the great loſs and damage of 
dhe ſubjects of Gteat- Britain trading to America, and 
in, direct violation of the treaties ſubſiſting between 
dhe * crowns.. mM ei 
A motion was made, and the queſtion being put, 
that the ſaid reſolution be recoinntited OR 
It paſſed in the negative. | | 
Then the ſaid reſolution being read a ſecond time, 
was agreed to by the houſe. 
Mr. Alderman Perry. alſo acquainted. the houſe, 
that he was directed by the committee to ey 25 
5 ws | NOW, 


. gg Ss SRE 


tuin eſſectual relief for his injured ſubjects, und $0 


and friendſhip of the king of Spain, ſuch ſatisfaction, 


8 —_— Alderman Perry moved the houſe aceo- 


jeſty, humbly beſeeching his Majeſty, to uſe his 
royal endeavours with his Catholick Majeſty, to ob- 
tain effectual relief for his injured ſubjects, and to 


vileges belonging to each other) his Majeſty can no 


©. MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. s 
Majeſty, humbly -beſeeching bis Majeſty, to uſe lis 
royal endeavours with his Cathelick Majeſty, te ob- 


convinde the ooùrt of Spain, that, how deſirdus ſoever 
bis Majeſty may be to preſerve a good correſpon- = 
denee and amity betwixt the two crowns (which can 
only ſubſiſt, by. a ſtrict obſervance of their mutual 
rreaties,” and a zuſt regard to the rights and privileges 
belonging to each othier) his can no langer 
ſuffer ſuch conſtant and repeated inſults and injuries 
to be earried-on, to the diſhononr of his crown, and 
wo the ruin of his trading ſubjects; and to aſſure his 
Majeſty, that in caſe his royal and friendly inſtances, 
for procuring juſtice, and for the future ſecurity of 
that navigation and commerce, which his people have 
an undoubted right to by treaties and the law of na- 
tions, ſhall not be able. to procure, from the equity 
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as his Majeſty may reaſonably expect from a good 
and faithful ally, this houfe will effectually ſupport 
his Majeſty in taking ſuch meaſures, as honour and 
juſtice ſhall make it neceſſary for his Majeſty to 
purſue. f ! 


That an humble addreſs be preſented to his Ma- 


convince the court of Spain, that, how-defirous ſp- 
ever his Majeſty may be to preſerve a good correſ- 
pondence and amity betwixt the two crowns (which 
can only ſubſiſt, by a ſtrict obſervance of their mu- 
tual treaties, and a juſt regard to the rights and pri- 


„e 
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beer ſuffer- uch conſtant and repeated: hs ani 
"mn juries to be carried on, to the diſnhonour of his 
crown, and to the ruin of his tradin ſubjects ; and 
to aſſure his majeſty, that, in his roygf and 
friendly inſtances, for procuring juſtioe, and for the 
-flture ſerurity of - that navigation and commerce, which 
his people have an undoubted right to by treaties and 
5 
equity endſhip o of: in, 
ſuch: ſatisfaction, as his -maj 2 2 
. -petifrom:a good and faithful ally, . houſe wil 
_' effeQually ſupport his majeſty in taking ſuch mea- 
ſures, as honour ar E 
ATP = Say: to put 


| rum, 7 die April, 1738. "= p s 5 | 
Nix. Speaker reported, that the Houſe attended 
* Maj jeſty \ with this Reſolution and Addreſs of the 


. goth ; of March laſt, to which his Majeſty was 
na to give this moſt gracious Anſwer, vir. 


Gentlemen, 


AM fully ſenſible of 4 and unwarrant- 
able depredations committed by the Spaniards; 
and you may be aſſured, I will make uſe of the moſt 
1 means; that are in my power, 

to procure juſtice and ſatisfaction to my injured ſub- 
jets, and for the future ſecurity of their trade and 
nauigation. I can make no doubt, but you will ſup- 
Ems me, with cheerfulneſs, in all ſuch meaſures, as, 

in purſuance of your advice, I may be neceſſitated 
to take, for the honour of my crown n and kingdoms, 
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5 E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and. al ſubs 
FY- jects, — 4 ſpiritual and temporal in par- 
rameticlaierabled;> having taken into our ſerious con- 
violences and depredations 
cormitted by the Spaniards, upon the perſons, ſhips, 
and effects of divers of your majeſty s ſubjects in 
America, have come to the following reſolutiong, 
which we beg leave in the humbleſt manner to lay 
before your — for yous royal eee 
d 2h 

1. Reſolved; That the: ſubjects of he crown oy | 
Great-Britdin have a clear and undoubted right to 
navigate in the American ſeas, to and from any part 
of his majeſty's dominions; and for carrying on 
ſuch trade — commerce as they are juſtly intitled 
unto in America; and 2 all ſorts of goods 
and merchandizes, or effects, from one part of his 
majeſty's dominions to any other part thereof; and 
that no goods, being fo carried, are by any treaty 
ubſiſting between the crowns of Great Britain and 
Spain, to be deemed or taken as contraband or pro- 
hibited goods; and that the ſearching of ſuch: thips 
on the Open ſeas, under pretence of their carying 
contraband or prohibited goods, is a violation 
infraction of 0 treaties nnn between the two 
crowns. 

II. Reſolved, That it appears to this bent that 
28 well before, as ſince the execution of the treaty 
of Sville, on the ee 11 Great - Britain, divers _— 

=" 
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and veſſels, with their cargoes, belonging to Fi 
_ ſubjects, have br gg aq Gord, — Ne 
' by the Spaniards, hon Prefer ines ther upp 
and groundleſs ; t many 12 the ſailors 
on board ſuch tips have been injutiouſly - and 
barbarouſly impriſoned, and ill- treated; and that 
thereby the liberty of navigation and pe be- 
longing to his majeſty's ſubjects, by ThE be na- 
tions, and by virtue of the trea . fel 
tween: the crowns of 7 eh =X Spj, hu 
been unwarrantahly infringed and interrupted, 5 
great loſs and.damage of our mercharits, and; in 
rect violation of the ſaid treaties: 

III. Refolved, That it appears to 8 hut 
— wo. eee 2 made, on the part of 
.majbſty; to the court: of Spain, in a manner the 

5 'Aa greeable ta treaties, and to the peace and 

— ſubſiſting between the two crowns; fur 
treudreſſing the notorious abuſes and grievances before: 
mentioned, and preventing the like! for tlie) future, 
and for obtaining adequate ſatisfaction to hid injured 
ſubjects; which, in the event, have. proved eh 
Inyitleſs,” and of! no: effect. ATBOD 2 

We think it our duty, on chin import Saanen 
he? humbly to repteſent to your majeſty,i That we are 
moſt ſenſibly affected with: the many andi. grievous 
injuries and loſſes fuſtained by your majeſty's trading 
ſubjects; by means of theſe unwarranxable dapreda- 
tions and ſeizures; and to give your majeſty the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt ſincere. affurances, That in cafe 
your: friendly and powerful inſtances for propuſipg 
reſtitution and reparation to your injured ſubjects, 
and for the future ſecurity | dbtin trade and naui- 
gation, ſhall fail of having, their due effect and in- 
 Muence on the court of Spain, and ſhall not be able to 
Obtain that real ſatisfaction and ſecurity, which your 

majeſty may in juſtice expect; we will zealouſſj nos 

C ky concur in all ſuch, meaſure”. as ſhall 
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AM 1 Kan 8 ih the mid 
and ituries ſuſtained by my 7 
— from the eruelties and ett 
of the Spaniards. Tou may be 

to pt6cure ſatisfaction and Neef for Rd . 
they" have already ſuffered, a feng for 
frtedonn of navigation for ib futurt; and" 66 main 
tain to my people the full enj Joymemt of A the r. 2 
1 ey art entitled Vy e c ad de i 
nati | 
I doubt not but F ſhall have your Coficurrence for 
the ſapport of ſuch malie BD as may be NT for 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


VINCE Fwrote V letter, news is come its the 
country thar two of three of our ſhi ps have been 
very lately taken by the Spaniards, one of them 
by a Spaniſh man of war, with the king's commiſſion, 
on the high ſeas, the captain of which is now impri- 
ſoned at Cadiz; and that two ſloops belonging to 
the South · Sea company are detained, and a guard is 
ſet upon our factory at the Havannah. If theſe are 
* el Fruits of our peace, what will the , 


"i after all, Sir, have we any peace at all ? have 
We any ting granted us that will even bear that 
| H2 name ? 


3 ; | 1 a 
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name P or have we been only amuſed by; the Spani- 


F 


ards, till they could ger their money Home, , (which we 


hear is chourly-.expected in two richly-laden ſhips,) 
and till the ſeaſon ſhould be paſt for us to act with 
© I would alſo beg leave to aſk one queſtion more. 


? 


? 


We were told ſome time ago that one of our men of 
war in the Weſt-Indies had taken the Spaniſh regiſter 
ſhip, but that, by orders of commodore Brown, it 


was immediately afterwards carried back to the la- 
titude in which it was taken, and reſtored again. 
Did the captain who, took it act without, or againf 


orders ? if he had orders t cruiſe, why. was his 
capture reftored ? were theſe orders only given for 


ſhow, to amuſe the merchants, and to look like aftion ? 
would it not have been right and prudent to have 
\ Pledge in our hands, in caſe that peace ſhould be re- 

fuſed us upon proper terms? We might have kept it 


juſtly, as a ſecurity for the repayment of our. hoſes ; 
whereas the act of the Spaniards, in detaining our 
effects at the Havannah, is in reality adding a new 
robbery.to the paſt, Let me however obſerve, - that, 
though reparation to our merchants is highly fit, and 


neceſſary, and what we ought to demand, it is by far 


the point of leaft importance to the nation. We are 
intereſted no doubt for them upon many accounts, 


but both we and they have a much greater intereſt 


in the future ſecurity of commerce being firmly ela- 


_ Bliſbed, This is the national concern, this both 
| houſes of parliament have ſtrongly inſiſted on, thi 


his majeſty has promiſed to procure. for us. If his 
be neglected, any pre/ent . gratification will be of 


little advantage, and Huld be thought of with ſcorn. 
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SIR, 


Need not acquaint you by what accident theſe 
Letters were put into my hands, and what pains 
| have taken in tranſlating them. I will only ſay, 
that having been long a ſcholar to the late moſt learn- 
ed Mr. Dadichy, Interpreter of the Oriental lan- 
guages, I have acquired ſkill enough in the Perſian 
tongue, to be able to give the ſenſe of them pretty 
juſtly ; though I muſt acknowledge my tranſlation 
far inferior to the Eaſtern ſublimity of the original, 
which no Engliſh expreſſion can come up to, and 
which no Engliſh reader would admire. 
1am aware that ſome people may ſuſpect that the 
character of a Perſian is Hines, as many ſuch coun- 
terfeits have appeared both in France and England : 
but whoever reads them with attention, will be con- 
vinced, that they are certainly the work of a perfect 
ſtranger, The obſervations are ſo foreign and out of 
the way, ſuch remote hints and imperfef notions are 
taken up, our preſent happy condition is in all reſpects 
ſo ill underſtood, that it is hardly poſſible any Engliſb- 
man ſhould be the author. 3 | 
| Yet as there is a pleaſure in knowing how things 
bere affect a foreigner, though his conceptions of 
them be ever ſo extravagant, I think you may ven- 
ture to expoſe them to the eyes of the world, the ra- 
ther becauſe it is plain the man who wrote them is a 
loyer of liberty; and muſt be ſuppoſed more = 
| | ; 8 tia 
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tial than our countrymen, when they ſpeak of their 
own admired cuſtoms and favourite opinions. 
1 have nothing further to add, but that it is a 
reat pity they are not recommended to the publick 
y a dedication to /ome great man about the court, 
ho would have patronized them for be. freedom ith 
which they are writ ; but the publiſher not having 
the honour to be acquainted with any body there, 
they muſt want that ineſtimable advantage, and 
truſt entirely to the candour of the reader. | 
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Mee ein 
oweſt, my deareſt Mirza, the rea- 
ſons that moved me to leave my country and 


U 
U 


viſt England: thou waſt thyſelf, in a great meaſure, 


the cauſe of it. The relations we received from our 
friend Uſbec, of thoſe parts of Europe which he had 
ſeen, raiſed in us an ardent deſire to know the reſt, 


and particularly bis famous i/land, of which, not ha- | 
ving been there himſelf, he could give us but imper- 


fect accounts. 5 
Buy his perſuaſion we determined to travel thither: 
but when we were juſt ready to ſet out, the ſublime 
orders of the ſophi our maſter detained thee at the 
feet of his ſacred throne. | 8 


| Unwilling as I was to go alone, I yielded to thy = 


importunities, and was content to live ſingle among 


ſtrangers and enemies to the faith, that I might be 


able to gratify thy thirſt of knowled 


My voyage was proſperous : and T nd this coun+ | 


try well worthy our curiofity. The recommendations 
given me by Uſbec to ſome Engliſh he knew at Pa- 
ris, are a great advantage to me: and I have taken 


ſuch pains to learn the language, that I am already 
more capable of converſation than a great many fo- 


reigners I meet, with here, who have reſided much 
longer in this country, eſpecially the French, who 
ſeem to value themſelves upon ſpeaking no tongue 
but their own. ES Ss 


I ſhall apply 
government, ſo different from that of Perſia, and of 


\ 


Whatever 


myſelf principally to ſtudy te Engliſh | 


if 
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Whatever in the manners of this people appears to 
me to be ſingular and Fantaſticul, Iwill alſo give thee 
ſome account of: and if I may judge by what! 
have ſeen already, this is a ſubject w. ich will not 
eaſily be exhauſted. + : 
Communicate my letters to Ulbec, and he will 
explain ſuch difficulties to thee as may ha to oe- 
Cur : but if any thing ſhould ſeem to you both to be 
unaccountable, do not — immediately conclude 
It falſe; tor the habits and rea/onings of men are ſo 
very diterent, that what appears the exceſs of folh 
in one country, may, in ee be n the 


higheſt wiſdom. 


LETTER u. 


Sell 70 Minza « at TY 


- rom 1 | 

H E firſt objects of a 3 s curioſity are 

the 2 70 ſpectacles. I was carried laſt night 

to one the it opera, which is a concert of mu- 

ſick brought 20 Italy, and in every reſpect Foreign 

to this country. It was performed in a chamber as 

ificent as the reſplendent palace of our empe- 

ror, and as full of 3 women as his ſeraglio. 

They had no eunuchs among them; but there was 

one who ſung upon the ſtage, and, by the luxurious 

| tenderneſs o his airs, ſeemed fitter to make them 
yan ton, than keep them chaſte. - 

Inſtead of the habit proper to ach ee he 

wore a ſuit of armour, and called himſelf Julius 


Cæſar. 
I aſked who Julius Cæſar was, and whether he 


had been famous for /inging ? 
They told me, he was a warrior that had conquer- 
ed all the world, and debauched half the women in 


Rome. 


] was 
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going to expreſs my admiration gt ſeeing 
properly repreſented, when I heard two ladies, 
er — as it were in an ecſtacy, 
dear creature 1 am dying far love ef lum. 
V ſay aloud. 
that both the muſick and fingers were deteſtable. 
Lau muſt not mind him, ſaid my friend, he is of 
the her 720 and comes here only as a /py. 
How faig I, haye you parties in muſick ? Ves, 


replied be, is is a rule with us to judge of nothing 


by our — and underſtanding; but te her, and 


ſee, ms ee only as we chance to be diffewutly 


_—_— hope, ſaid L that a mager may he neutral i in 


theſe diviſions; and to. fay the truth, your muſick i 5 


very far from inflaming me to a ſpirit of faction; 
is much more likely to lay me aſleep. Qurs in Perſia 


ſets us all o dazcing 3 but 1 am quits unmoved with 


this. 


Do but fancy it moving, returned my friend, and 


you will wy be moved as much as others. It is a 
trick you may learn when you will, with a little 
dens: e gf us e in our turns. | 


L T TE. * III. 
Sun ” Nn a Ashes. 


. | Dm M 
Was this morning daten at a diverſion extreme- 

ly different from the opera, of which I have gi- 
ven thee a deſcription, and they tell me it is peculiar 
to this country. The ſpectators: were placed in gal- 
leries. of an open, circus: below them was an area 
not with eunuchs and muſicians, but with bulls 
and beats, and dogs and fighting men. The pleas 
ane ns to ſee the animals worry and gore one — 
ther, 


1 


Old England. We are indeed a civilized fate, a8 


» | 
4 
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ther, and the men give and receive many _—Y 
which the delighted beholders rewarded with ſhowers 
of money, greater or'leſs, in proportion as the com- 
batants were more or leſs hurt. I had ſame compaſ- 
ſion ſor the poor beaſts which were forcibly incenſed 
- againſt. each — but the human brutes, who, un- 
| 2 by any rage or ſenſe of injury, could ſpill 
the blood of others, and loſe their on, ſeemed to 
me to deſerve no pity: however, I looked upon it as 
a-proof of the martial genius of this people, and ima- 
could diſcover in that 2 a ſpirit of 
freedom. A Frenchman who ſate near me, was 
much offended at the barbarity of the fi bght, and re- 
proached my friend who brought me thither with the 
ſanguinary diſpoſition of the Engliſh i in delighting in 
ſuch ſpectacles. My friend agreed with him in ge- 
neral, and allowed that it ought not to be encou⸗ 
raged i in a civilized ſtate : but a gentleman who was 
placed juſt above them caſt a very ſour look at both, 
and did not ſeem at all of their opinion. He was 5 
àreſt in a ſhort black wig, had his boots on, and JT 
held in his hand a long whip, which, when the fel- 32 
low: fought ſtoutly, he would crack 4; ee by ſon, 
Way of approbation. One would have thought by life, 
his aſpect that he had fought ſome prizes himfalf, : curic 
at leaſt that he had received a good part of his educz- MW fons 
tion in this place. His-diſcourſe was as rough as his of th 
figure, but did not appear to me to want ſenſe. I ſup- of t 
| Pole, Sir, ſaid he to my friend, that you have been bred 
at court, and therefore I am not ſur —— that you 
do not reliſn the bear- garden: but let me tell you, 
that if more people came _— and fewer loitered 
in the drawing - room, it would not be the worſe for 


= — 


you are pleaſed to call it; but I could wiſh, upon 
certain occaſions, we were not quite ſo civil. This 


04 a and 3 in our manners will ſoft- 
ea 
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en us by degrees into ares, and we ſhall. grow 


to hate fighting in earneſt, 


ſee it in jeſt. Lou five gentlemen are for-the Ne | 


of modern Rome, ſqueaking eunuchs and corrups 


tion : but lam for that of ancient Rome, gladiators 


and liberty. And as for the barbarity 


which the fo- 


French King whom their nation is very proud 


of, 
that acted — 4 — Bar harouſiy; for he ſhed the 
blood of millions of his ſubjects out of 'downright 


wantonneſs, and butchered his innocent nei 
vithout any cauſe of quarrel, only to have the glory 


of bang OI: the greateft n in Eu- 


dope 
e e * E TTE R w. 
Stun, to Minze at ib. 
en Laos 


inſolvent, his creditors may ſhut him up in pri- 
fon, and keep him there, if they pleaſe, for all his 
life, unleſs he pays the whole of what he owes. My 
curioſity led me, the other day, to one of thoſe pri- 
ſons :- my heart is ſtill heavy with the remembrance 
of the objects I ſaw there. Among the various cauſes 
of their undoing, ſome are of ſo extraordinary a 
kind, that I cannot help relating them to the. One 
of the priſoners, who carried in his looks the moſt 
ſettled — * told me he had been maſter of 
an eaſy fortune, and lived very happily a good while; 
till he became acquainted with a lawyer, w. who, in 
looking over ſome old writings of his family, un- 
luckily diſcoveted certain parchments that gave him 
a right to an eſtate in the poſſeſſion of one of his 
Ne 00s upon which he was perſuaded to 89. to 
aw 5 


reigner - there upbraids us with, I can tell him of a 


17 is the law. of Wind — — 


RT WIR me * 
— 


Witts atzen 


DSM LDE EAA 


4 aha; after þroſcontingh his ſuif Store yearg 
at had almoſt turnetti Ms, Brain, he 
made the Ayer forks reduced his tieighbour to 
e and Had n foner gained” his cauſe; but 
org ſeized beth: cuts” end ſent him to 
| Joh erg hong Ms Jal ! = 
A ſecond inf6rmied: the, that — 8 enen ad 
bord to A coH era oft are; but being Eovetfous' to 
, "had Married à very reh Heireſs, who 


Way $6: watt ꝛecl Mi Her expenees; and found fe 
Fe cri c dale and her Huſband, 


many ways 

Wut ine quickly! ſent bin from his mew: houſe” near 

tte abut; "ts, the lodgings. in wIHNEH ! found: hint 
Why did not you divorce her, ſaid I to him, when 


you found that her 7 would be your 
ruin? Ah, Sir ' repfied he, I mould have been - | 


happy man, if I could have caught her with a ga 


lant; I might ce Have ger rid hen by law : = 


to my ſorrow, ſhe was virtuous: as well as ugly; 
her on ene ere equipage and gaming. —I was 
5 Mae thet's mail fhDufd wifft to fidd 

8 n. ue of that he ſhould be obliged 
1 to Nee her tochig Undoing, only becauſe ſhe was 

150 one@” 57 34: 

-\'Afbther faid; he _ a geinlenian of a gbod fami- 
ly, and daving 4 mind to riſe itt the ſtate, ſpent ſo 
muy money to purehaſe a ſeat in parliament, that 
thoigh he ſticceeded pretty well in his views at 
cout, the ſalary did not pay the debt; and being 
 finableto get himſelf choſe again at the next election, 

he Toft his place and his liberty both" together. 
The next that 1 ſpoke as was repated the beſt 
ſcholar in Europe: he underſtood the Oriental lan- 
guages, and tal ed to me in very good Arabic. 
I aſked how it was poſſible that ſo learned a man 
ſhould be in want, and whether all the books he had 


read could not keep him out of you Sir, ſaid he, 


thoſe 


WW wy r 


2 wn en CT} we wo 


—_—_- TY FY 9 ww. - 
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thoſe books: are the very things that brought me 
hither; Would to God I had been bred a cobler. 


Þ 
ſhould then have poſſeſſed ſome uſeful knowledge, 


and might have keptmyifatily from ſtarving: but 
the world which I read of, and that I lived- in, were 
ſo very different; that. I was undone- by: the force of : 
ſpeculation. 
There was angther who had been bred to mer- 
chandize, but being of too lively an imaginatiom f 
the dulneſs af trade; he applied himſelf to 
and —— was ſoon reduced 
ta the ſtate I ſaw! him in: but he aſſured me he 
ſhould not be long there; for his luck y confinement 
having: given him more leiſure for ſtudy, he ha 
quitted poetry, and taken to the mathematics, by 
the means of. which he had found out the longitude, 
and expected ta obtain: a great reward; which the 
government. promiſed to the diſcoverer. I 
he was not in his perfect. fenfes, and pitie& ſuch an 


odd: ſort of fren ay. But my compaſſion was: in- 
finitely: greater ——— people: who. were 
{ut up: in that miſerable place, by. having loſt their 
fortunes in the public funds, or in private? projects; 
of Which this age and country have been very fruit- 
ful, and which, under the fallacious notion of great 
advantage, drew in the umvary to their: deſtruction. 
Laſteed in what dungeam they were confined; who 
had been the undoers — theſe wretched men? but, 
to my great ſurprize, was informed, that the contri. 
vers of ſuch wicked projects had leſs _—_— than 


moſt men} in England wo be afraid of a jail. Good 


heaven! ſaid I, can it be poſſible, that, in a country 


vena; by Jaws, the innocent who.are cheated out 


of all, ſhould be put in priſon, and the villains, who: 
cheat them left at: liberty! With«this reflection 1 


aue my uu and: wiſhed DONOR ſafe 2 4 


— 


0 LT 
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a dand where uch a mockery of juſtice aer 
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e be dee 
Lr barer a e I A ſight 
. ſtranige to a Perſian- There was a number 
e tables in the room, round which were placed 
— 9 — men and women. 7 1 ſeemed — 
der intent, u bits painted paper which 
they held in 1 T imagined at firſt that 
ey; were performing ſome 5 r 


12 25 


confirmed me in this belief wus the grimaces and 
diſtortions of n — — 'thoſe of 
our cians incthe act of conjuring: but enquiri 
of 9 that b oy me; I was 101 
were at piay, and ae 
diverſion of both ſeces. 
We have quite another way of divert: 
ow the . in — — 2 I. But I ſee 
no ſigns of mirth among : if they are metry, 
why do not they · laugh, or ſing, or jump about ? If 
I may jud df their hearts by thei" Jooks, half: of 
theſe revellers are ready to hang themſelves! That 
may be, ſaid my friend; for oy likely they are 
loſing more than they are r ſaid I, do 
you call that play — Les, replied he, they never are 
thoroughly pleaſed unleſs their whole fortunes are at 
ſtake. Thoſe cards, you ſee them hold, are to de- 
_cide whether he who is now @ man of quality ſhall be 
a beggar; or another who is now a beggar, and has 
but juſt enough to furniſh out one Mga S Play, ſhall 
be a man of — 1 
0 8 


dub was the fagourite 


1170 oiidia 914.001 Bauls 


5 res raced © e 
—— — — — or charm. What more 


ing, e 


1 
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The 13%, faid I, is in the right; for he ventures 
nothing: but what eKcuſe 'Ean be thought on for be 
former ? Are the nobility in England ſo indifferent to 
wealth and honour, to expoſe — th 
neceſſity ? I muſt believe that they are generally ſure 
of winning, and that thoſe they play with. have the 


odds. a eee bye 


If the chance was only equal, anſwered he, it would 
be tolerable :- but their adverſaries engage them at 
great advantage, and are too wiſe to leaye any thing 
W W . f 
ue of wine. If theſe gentlemen; and ladies were 
not quite #nzoxicated with that ourſed liquor, they 
could not poſſibly act ſo abſurdly.— But why does 
not the government take care of them when they are 
in that condition? Methinks the fellows that rob 
them in this manner ſhould be brought to juſtice. 
Alas l anſwered he, theſe cheats are an innocent ſort 
of people. They only prey upon the vices and 
luxury of a feu particulars: but there are others who 
raiſe eſtates by the iſeries and rum of their country; 
who game not with their n money, but with that 


of the public, and: ſecurely play away the ſubſtance 
Jof the orphan and the widow, of the huſbandman and 


the trader. Till juſtice is done upon theſe, the others 
hape a right to impunity: and it is no ſcandal to 
ſee game/ters live like gentlemen, where focht: jobbert 


Irve like prince. 


without the leaſt 


5 ſtant, and the moſt reſpectful, was fignor Ludovico. 
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| LETTER vi. 
| Baume e e. Hakan, | 


| Fro, 1 
HOU wouldf be aſtoniſhed to hear ſome wo- 
mon in this coumry talk of love: their dil. 
courſes EW OE motions of pa 
| and they exchude the pleaſure of the ſenſe 
out of both, But however fatisfied they may be 
in the world to come with ſuch viſionary joys, it is 
my opinion, that the mceſt of them all, if he were 
to enjoy her parudife here, would make it a Maho- 
metan one. 1 had lately a converſation on this ſub 
ch, Is ae Sogn S 
1 er to r reaſonings, 
: — — — Nn e 


The Log of Ladonic and en. 


| "THE city of Genoa has been always Famed, abox 
any town in Europe, for the — of its gal. 
| It is common there for a gentleman o profels 
himſelf the humble ſervant of a handſome woman, 
— wait her to every public place for twentj 
years: , without ever ſeeing her in private, or 
| being entitled to any greater favours than a kind 
look, or a touch of her fair hand. Of all this 
fi ohing tribe, the moſt enamoured, the moſt con- 


ES BESEEEEESTSD22nmp=m 


His miſtreſs, Honoria Grimaldi, only daughter to 
2 ſenator of that name, was the greateſt beauty of 
a ha age in which ſhe. I red, and, at the ſame time, 
the coyeſt and moſt Ered. 80 great was her nice- 
ty in the point of love, that although ſhe could not 


be inſenſible to the addreſſes of ſignor Ludovico, * 


— 24 LE W ng 


dead to him, Fade was ready * deſpair at 5 
„ diſcourſes of his m He could not but admite 
11 fine e yet he wiſhed ſhe had not been 
e ane fo pe. = writ her a very elancholy let- 

ole one in verſe, full of ſub- 


e t love; but Hot a yord that 
* man's impatience. At laſt 
* er father ; and, to engag e him 
e qa e hr to take Hororia- 
< without a key 'The ather, who 5 90 a plaip man, 


ew Gene leaſed ts ith this propoſal, and made 

| im ſucces. dene 
— very 55 told * apghter, that ſhe muſt be 
e che net day, or go to a nunnery. This 


tothe marriage bed, ſhe Sin ſomething 


could not bear: it was even worſe than an abſolute 
oonjunction. In this diſtreſs ſhe did not Know what 
to do; ſhe turned over above a hundred romances 
to ſearch for ; and, after many ſtruggles 
vith herſelf; reſolved to ſurrender 
therefore old her lover that ſhe conlented to be his 
vile, provided ſhe might be fo by degrees: and that, 
after the ceremony was over, he would not pretend. 
at by t0 47 the rights and rivileges. of a huſband; 
t allow 

and decent re 
Witaſation., but rather & than not have her, he was 


of 
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led her yery much, In ſpite of all her 


about her ſtill more Teste to the idea of a cloiſter. | 
An abſolute ſeparation from Ludovico was what ſhe 


terms, She 


leiſure to make a 12 
it. Ludovico did not like ſuch a 


* To content 
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content to pay this laſt compliment to her caprice 


© While he was thus gaining ground, inch by. inch, 
his father died, and left him a great eſtate in the 


* 


flaves. 
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for this that: her favours-were ſo long and ſo obſti- 
nately denied to the tender Ludovico, to have them 


4 


raviſhed in a moment by a rude barbarian, who did 


not ſo much as thank her for them? But let us leave 
her in the ſeraglio of the dey, and ſee what became 


of Ludovico after this cruel ſeparation. The corſair, 


finding him unfit for any labour, made uſe of him 
to teach his children muſic, in which he was perfeclhy 


well ſkilled. This ſervice would not have been very 


painful, if it had not been for the remembrance of 
Honoria, and the thought of the brutalities ſhe was 
expoſed to. Theſe were always in his head, night 
and day, and he imagined, that ſhe had by this time, 
killed herſelf, rather than ſubmit to ſo groſs a vio- 


lation. But while he was thus tormenting himſelf 


for one woman, he gave equal uneaſineſs to another. 
His maſter's wife ſaw him often from her window, 


and fell violently in love with him. — The African 


ladies are utter ſtrangers to delicacy and refinement. 
She made no ſcruple to acquaint him with her de- 
ſires, and ſent her favourite ſlave to introduce him 
by night into her chamber. Ludovico would fain 
have 5 excuſed, being aſhamed to commit ſuch 
_ an. infidelity to his dear Honoria : but the ſlave in- 
formed him, that if he hoped to live an hour, he 
muſt comply with her lady's inclinations, for that in 
Ako 7 ve 

with ſword or poiſon. No conſtancy could be ſtrong 
enough. to reſiſt ſo terrible a menace: he therefore 
went to the rendezvous at the time appointed, where 
he ſound a miſtreſs infinitely more complying than 
his fantaſtical Italian. But in the midſt of their en- 
dearments they heard the corſair at the doof of his 
wife 's apartment. Upon the alarm of his coming, 
the fig lover made the beſt of his way out of 


the. window, which. not being very high, he had the 
good fortune to get off unhurt. The corſair did not 


ſee 


uſals of that kind were always revenged 
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Tee him; bur by the corifyſion” His wife was in, he 
— bo 
afy dire m | 
| no other — thatt bare fuſpicioti,, he was de. 
| beute to puttifh hink ſeverely 5 hl, at the ſame 
time, ſecute Finofel for the "He therefore 
pave orders to his eurrachs to put! Kit itt the fatnic 
ition with thewſelves; which inhirmdn com- 
triad was performed with a Turkiſh rigour fat mort 
deſperate and complear than any ſuch thing had been 
ever practiſed ih * 8 er the change this operation 
wrought upon hitti, ſo improved his voice, thar he 
became the fineſt ſinger in aall 4 frick. His rep 17 
was fo great, that the dey ums fent to beg 
of his maſter, 1 . e 42 in n 
owri bee He Had tow 4 frer Ne 8 cs his Ho- 
| noria, and af opportunity cont vin 
To thar ebd he tly ec a ſhip 00e / u 
er 6ff, arid 44 not doubt 5k ke ſhould * 
ery willing to accompany his flight, It was not 
508 Pete he w her; 20 you may imagine the 
exceſs of her j Joy, at ſo frange and agterable 4 ſur- 
rize. 
P Gan it be poſſible cried he; can it be rollte that 
{fee 1 you in this place! O my dear Ludovicb, I ſhall 
expire in the pleaſure of your etmbtaces. But by 
what magic could you get 1” and deceive the vigt 
lance of , BY tyrant and his guards? 
My habit will inform you, anſwered tie + 4 
ſofter tone of voice than ſhe had been uſed td: 
now happy in the loſs which I have ſuſtained, 166 
it furniſhes me with the means of your delivery 
"Truſt yourſelf to me, my dear Hoporia, and I will 
take you out of the power of this barbarian, wha 
has little regard to your delicacy. You may now 
be happier with me than you were before, as 1 ſhall | 


not eue you with wy "_ as which 
gave 


Fd 
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you 3 We 2 love with. 
the angels, leave ſenſua emjoyments 
. e who have not a reliſh. foe 'bigher: 
pleaſure, s | 

1 ſaid 1 are you really. no man? No, 
replied he; but I have often heard you ſay, that your 
love was only to my mind: and that, I do aſſure 
you, is ſtill the fame. Alas! faid ſhe, I am ſorry. 
mine is altered; but ſince my being here, I am turn- 
ed Mabometan, and my religion will not ſuffer 
me to run away with an unbeliever. My new. huf- 
band has taught me certain doctrines unknown to 
me before; in the practice of which I am reſolved to 
live and die. Adicu! I tell thee, my conſcience wilt 
not permit me to have a longer converſation — 
pu an infidel. 


m ended the Loves 71 Ladovioo and 4 Honori 


e T T E R VII. . 
| SeLIM ”» Miz a at Hpahan, 


3 From denden 
Have received thy anſwers to my letters with a 
pleaſure, which the diſtance I am at from my 
friends, and country, rendered greater than thon 
vouldſt believe. I find thee very impatient to be 
formed of the goverhment and policy: of this 
country, which I promiſed to fend thee ſome ae- 
count of: but though I have been diligent in my 
enquiries, and loſt no time ſince my arrival here, I 
an unable to anſwer the queſtions thou demandeſt of 
ws than 2 A my igno- 


1 have, 


—  — ——— 


— 
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1 | ſay, it is now in its meridian ; and there is really an 
| 
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T have, for inſtance, been often aſſured that the 
Engliſh parliament is a check to the king's authority: 
and yet I am well informed, that the e only way to 
advancement at Court, is to. gain a Tue in parka 
N ment. 1 N 

The houſe of. commons is ; the repreſentative of the 
nation; nevertheleſs there are many great towns which 
ſend no deputies thither, and many . hamlets almoſt 
uninhabited, that have a right of ſending 7wo. Seve- 
ral members have never ſeen their electorz, and ſeveral 
are elected by the parliament, who were rejected by 
the people. All the electors ſwear not to /ell their 
voices: yet many of the candidates are undone by 
the expence of buying tbem. This whole affair is in- 
eng in deep myſtery, and inexplicable diff- 
culties, | 


Thou aſkeſt if commerce be as vide as for 
merly ? Some, whom I have conſulted on that head, 


appearance of its being ſo; for luxury is prodigiouſly 
encreaſed, and it i; hard to imagine how it can be 
ſupported without an inexhauſtible trade. But other! 
pretend, that his very luxury is a proof of its decline: 
and they add, that the frauds and villanies in all the 
trading corapanies are ſo many inward poiſons, which, 


if not ſpeedily expelicd, will deſtroy i it intirely 1 in a i 
little time. ing. 
Thou wouldit know if property be ſo ſafely . "IS 
ed as is generally believed. It is certain, that the tion 
whole power of a king of England cannot force an fore 
acre of land from the weakeſt of his ſubjects ; but for f 
a knavyh atiorngy;will take! away his whole eſtate by BI gene 
thoſe very /aws which, were deſigned for its ſecurity. neg 
| Nay, if I am not miſinformed, even thoſe who am I, th 
\ choſen by N people to be the great guardians of oper 
\ \ Property; have ſometimes taken — OG them in at 1t 


one 
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one ſeon of parliament, for the moſt uſeleſs ex- 
than the moſt abſolute monarch could ven- 
ture to raiſe upon the moſt urgent occaſions. 
Theſe, Mirza, are the contradictions that perplex 

me. My judgment is bewildered in uncertainty: 
1 doubt m my own obſervations, and diſtruſt the rela- 
tions of others. More time, and better information. 
may, perhaps, clear them up to me; till then, 
eſty forbids me to impoſe my conjecture upon 
thee, after the manner of Chriſtian travellers, whoſe 


prompt deciſions are the 2 rather * 5 than 
ln b 4 | : 5 


* 


LE T T E R vill 
Bn 10 Minz a at pehan. 


From London. 
s I now . Engliſh pretty well, I went 
laſt night with ſome friends to ſee a play. The 
— character was a young fellow, who, in the 
of three or four hours that the action laſted, 
—— two or three huſbands, and debauches as 
many virgins. I had heard che” the Engliſh theatre 
was famous for killing = upon the ſtage': but 
this author was more for . than aftroy- 
he were a great many ladies at the repreſenta- 
tion of this modeſt performance; and, though t 
ſometimes hid their faces with their fans 9 "ſuppoſe 
for fear of ſhewing that they did nt bluſh) yet, in 
neral, they ſeemed to be much delighted with the 
fine pentleman' 5 heroical exploits. I mult confeſs, ſaid 
I, this entertainment is far more natural than the 
opera, and I do not wonder that the ladies are moved 
atit; but if in Perſia we allowed our women to be 
e | preſent 


= _ : 
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ent at ſuch ſpectacles as theſe, what would ſig- 

8 oxy bolts our bars, out eunuchs ? thou _— 
ſhould double our jealouſy and 28 they would 

r put in prac 

. tice thoſe leſſons of the age, which ie is © muck 

a 1 to 4er than to BEHOLD. j : 


1 E T 1 R 5 
Su to Nn at — wy, 


From London. 
| A: Friend carried me lately to an aſſembly of the 


beau monde, x-ray 1s a 8 ud men and 


them contin — gave 


of pa rs who —_— 
They looked at one 


them the leaſt diſturbance. 


another with the moſt animated tenderneſs: the 


lady, eſpecially, had in her eyes ſuch a mixture of 
fofinefs and defire, that I expected every moment to 
ſee them withdraw ; in order to ſatisfy their mutual 
impatience, in a manner, that even the European 
liberty would not admit of in fo public a place. I made 
my friend take notice of them, and aſked him bow 
long they bad been married ? He ſmiled at my miſ- 
take, and told me, they were #of married; that the 
| lady, indeed, had been married about a year and 

half, to a man that ſtood at. a little diſtance ; but 
that the gentleman was an unmarried man of quality, 


who made it his buſineſs to corrupt other mens Tia 
| F 
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That he had begun the winter with this lady, and 
that this was her Ie affair of that ſort; her huſband 
and ſhe having married for love. FT 

As I had heafd of many employed in the fame 
manner, and could not perceive that they did any 
thing elſe, I aſked my friend, if there was any /emr- 
nary, any public foundation for educating young 
men of quality to this prefaſion; and whether they - 
could carry on the buſineſs without frequent inter- 
ruptions from the reſpective huſbands? I will ex- 
plain the whole matter to you, ſays he. There is, 

— N — or for _ 
urpoſe ; but it depends upon the private care of 
heir ſeveral parents, who, if I may uſe the expre(- 
ſion, negatively breed them up to this bulineſs, 
by making them entirely unfit for am ofber ; for, 
leſt their ſons ſhould be diverted from the profeſſion 
of gallantry by a dull application to grdver ſtudies, 
they give them a very ſuperficial tincture of learn- 
ing, but take care to inſtruct them thoroughly in the 
more ſhewiſh parts of education, ſuch as muſic, 
dreſſing, dancing, &c, By which means, when they 
come to be men, they naturally prefer the gay and 
eaſy converſation of the fair ſex; and are well re- 
ceived by them. As for the huſbands, they are the 
people in the world who give them the leaſt diſtur- 
bance : but, on the contrary, generally live in the 
ſtricteſt intimacy with thoſe who intend them the fa- 
vour of cuckoldom. The marriage contract being 
here perpetual, though the cauſes of it are of ſhort 
duration, the moſt ſenſible men are defirous of having 
ſome aſſiſtance to ſupport the burtben/ome perpetuity. 
For inſtance, every man marries either for money, or 
for love In the firſt caſe, the money becomes his 
own as ſoon as the wife does; ſo that, having had 
What Le wanted from ber, he is very —_— os 

23 5 ou! 


RY 


ill looked upon. i „ 
I thanked my friend for explaining to me fo ex-. 
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Mould have what ſbe wanted from amy body rather 


than from him. He is quiet at home, and fears no 
PTA : „ e wn N 8 Ty 


. DoF non es, 
In the latter caſe, be beauty he married ' ſoon 


grows familiar by uninterrupted poſſeſſion: his own 
greedineſs ſurfeited him; he is aſhamed' of his dif. 


guſt, or at leaſt of his indifference, after all the 
tranſports of his firſt deſire; and gladly accepts 
terms of domeſtic peace through the mediation of 4 
lover. A Ya DA , F : £ £4 Tn 4 ro : PP * 5 5. 


There are, indeed, ſome exceptions: ſome huſ- 
bands, who, preferring an old miſtaken point of 
honour to real peace and quiet at home, diſturb their 


wives pleaſure'; but they are very few, and are very 


traordinary a piece of domeſtic oeconomy; but could 
not help telling him, that in my mind; our Perſian 
method was more reaſonable, of having ſeveral wives 
under the care of one eunuch, rather than one wiſe 
under the care of ſeveral lovers, N 


* 


TT 
Srrint to Minz A vt Iſpahan. 


MY From London, 
WV have often read together and admired the 
little hiſtory of the Troglodytes, related by 
our countryman Uſbec “, with a ſpirit peculiar to 
his writings. . Unequal as I am to the imitation of ſo 
excellent an author, | have a mind, in a continuation 
of that ſtory, to ſhew thee by what ſteps, and 
N 8 . e e through 


1 
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through what changes, the original good of ſociety is 
overturned, and mankind become wickeder and more N 
miſerable in a ſtate of government, than they were 
v hen left in a ſtate of natute. 


Continuation f the HISTORY " 0 IT l 
n ROG LOD YT E S. 5 ee 1 


The Troglodytes were ſo affected with the virtue 
of the good old man who refuſed the crown which 
they had offered, that they determined to remain 
without a king. The love of the publick was ſo 
ſtrong in every particular, that there was no need of 
Authority to enforce obedience. The law of nature 5 
and uncorrupted reaſon was engraven on their heart I 
by that alone they governed all their actions, and on | 
that alone they eſtabliſhed all their happineſs. ' But 
the moſt perfect felicity of mortal men is ſubject to 
continual diſturbance. Thoſe harbarians, hom 
they had defeated ſome time before, ſtirred up by a 
deſire of revenge, invaded them again with greater 
forces, They fell upon them unawares, carried off 
their flocks and herds, burnt their houſes, and led 
their women captive: every thing was in confuſion, 
and the want of order made them incapable of de- 
fence. They ſoon found the neceſſity of uniting under 
a ſingle chief. As the danger required vigour and 
alacrity, they pitched upon a young man of diſtin» 
prin and placed him at their head. He 
d them on with ſo much ſpirit and good conduct, 
that he ſoon foreed the enemy to retire, and reco- 
vered all the ſpoil, ** ä | 
The * ſtrewed flowers in his way, and, 
to reward the ſervice he had done them, preſented 
him with the moſt beautiful of the virgins he had 
delivered from captivity, But, animated by his 
fortune, and unwilling to part with his * 
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he adviſed them to make themſelves amends far. the 
lofles they had ſuſtained, by carrying the war into the 
enemy's country; which, he ſaid, would not be 
able to reſiſt their victorious arms. us to puniſh 


boo w _ pew, N gladly came into his 
ſting 8p in oy 


victory, than-pance nnd ſecurity ves, re- 
„ pentance end tame to your nine It is pro · 
e poſed to invade them in your dun, and you arc 
© zold it will be xafy to ſubdue ther, But to what 
© end would you ſubdue them, when they are no 
© longer in a; condition to hurt yon? do you'd Ky Sa 
* to tyrannize over: them t Have a rare that in leatn- 
ing to be tyranti, you do not alſo learu to he ſaves. 
c * If you know bow 10 value arte ot — 
© you Yori nat deprive others 500 who, thou 
1 * bike yourſeves, hould ot . 


op 

. — remonſirance was not loeded in the tem- 
per the people was then in. The ſight of the deſola- 
tions that had been cauſed by the late irruption, made 
them reſolve an a violent — Beſides, they 
. were now grown fond of war, and qheyourpg men 
eſpecially were cager.of a new occaſion to ſignalize 
their valour. Greater powers avere therefore given to 
_ the general ; and the event was anſvierable to his 
. Promiſes; for, i in a ſhort time, he ſubdued all the na- 
tions that had Joined in the league againſt che Trog- 
| lodytes. The merit of this ſucceſs, fo.endeared him 
to that grateful people, that, in the heat and riot of 
ther joy, they unanimouſly choſe him for their king, 


e t-preſeribing any . to his f 
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They vs 199 Tee che en of ftach - 


a generous thought that when virtue as 
the Tues, the aft n ene was 


* 


LETTER Xl 


Su1am 40 Muza a Iſpaban. 


e 1 From London 
f IE Giſt LOT ner his was to diſpoſe of 
Þ he canquered lands. One of them, by 
* * 4: allotted to himſelf, and the reſt 
255 hoſe who were companians ef his 
Pfſtin dien of rank and i of eon · 
ou were then H introduced among the Trog- 
lodytes: ſome grew rich, and irgmediat y campert- 
fon made others ;poar. 7 1 his ſingle root * 
up a thouſand miſahieſs; pride, envy, avarice, dil- 
content, deceit, and vialence  Unheard-of diſ- 
orders were committad 4 nor was any regard paid to 


the deciſions of ancient 82 or the dictates of 


natural quſtice. Particulars could no longer be al- 
lowed to judge of . it became neceſſary to 
determine it by ſtated The whole nation ap- 
Pg R's "ts prince, to make thoſe laws, and take 
their execution. But the prince, unequal 
3 fuch a difficult taſk, was obliged to have 
recourſe to the oldeſt and wiſeſt of his ſubjects for 
aliſtence. He had not yet ſo forgot himſelf, by 
being &ated.on à new-erefted throne, as to imagine 
that he was become ;all-lufficient, ar that he was 
war? there to govern by his caprice. It was there- . 
tore his greateſt care, how to ſupply his own defects 
by the CAC of thoſe who were 1 famed for 
their «an .and. en 5 No > 
us 
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which was not 
ſeemed as if the natural obligations to virtue were 
8 8 by the foreign influence of human autho- 
rity, and vice was not ſhunned as a real evil, but 
grew to he thought a forbidden. Soo. 
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Thus a ſenate was formed, which, with the * 


the legiſlature; and thus the people freely 
bound themſelves, by pay 4 
tons, as the king and ſenate ſhould decree, - 


conſenting | to ſuch: regula: 


LETTER . 
SELIM 90 Minz at TR; ” 


0 N . From London. 
TA E inſtitution of laws amotig the 'Troglo- 
| dytes; was attended with this inevitable-ill 


effect, that they began to think every thing right, 
legally declared to be a crime. It 


One Troglodyte ſaid to himſelf; © 1 have made 


g « -advantage of the ſimplicity of my neighbour, to 


<.over-reach him in a bargain: he may reproactt 


% me, perhaps, but he cannot puniſn me; for the 


% law . me to roh him with his own con- 


„ ſent.“ 


Another was "allied by his friend for a ſum of 


x money, which he had lent him ſome years before. 


Have you any thing to ſhew'for-it ? anſwered he. 
A third was implored to remit 


Do not you ſee, replied he, 


ſtarving them he may find money to pay me, and the 
Jar requires him ſo to do. 

Thus the hearts of the Tre oglodytes were harden- 
at; but a greater miſchief fl enſued. The laws 


in their firſt fra raming were few and TIE fo that any 
men 


part of his tenant's 
kent, becauſe the man, by unavoidable misfortunes, 


was become very poor. 
that he has ſtill enough to maintain his family? By 


man could he andefiagd this and {pla 5 own 
cauſe without an advocate. 

Some inconveniencies were Sand to flow from 
tis. The rules were too general and looſe : too 
much was left to the equity of the judge, and many 
rar Ds ſeemed to 2 5 and 
unprovided for. therefore propoſed in the 
great council of the » to ſpecify all'thoſe ſeve 
rel exceptions ; to tie the judges down to certain 
forms 3 to explain, correct, add to, and reſerre what- 
ſo ver might ſeem capable of any doubtful or different 

interpretations: - White che matter was yet in deli- 
bera ion, a wiſe old ſenator ſpoke thus: 7 

IF You are endegyouring, O Troglodytes, earmdad 

«what is defective in Jour laws; but lenow, that 
2 8 laws, you wilt certainly multiply 

Every new explanation will produce a 
new ohjection; and at laſt the very 1 
4 ilk be loft, on which 2 a nally form- 
eck Man ind may be go * 7.5 well go- 

* verged, under any laws Gear I by ancient 
aufe. Beſides their being known and F | 
W " ey have a ſanckity attending them, which com- 

*'mands obedience : but every variation, as it dif- 
1 covers a weakneſs in them, ſo it leſſens the reſpect, 
x „N which alone, they can be effectually main- 
| „ tained.” "If ſubtleries and diſtinctions are admit- 
* ted to conttitute right, they will equally be made 
ue of to evade it: and if juſtice is turned into a 
5 Kees NONE, wil ſoon be made a tw af 
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Sen- to Minz a mee, 
% Reden "HERD 


| : , s the = man 1 it came to paſs. The 


laws were explained into cuntratictions, and 


| Aged into confufion, Men could no longer t eb 


Was their right, and what was not. A ſet of Troglo- 
dytes undertook to find it out for all the * 5 
they were far from doing it out of pure benevolence: 

their opinions were ſold at no little price ; and how 
falſe ſoever. they might prove, in the event of the 
cauſe; the money was never to be returned. Nay, 
the longer the diſpute could be protracted, the more 


the parties concerned were to pay. This point being 
7 "0008: well eſtabliſhed, cauſes, that before were dil 


patched | in half an hour, now. laſted half a century. 
here were three courts placed one above another: 


on the door of the loweſt was. writ, "Law; on that 


another, and a quite different method of proceeding. 


that 4 few could ſupport the fatigue or-the ex- 


A 8 all the reſt. It was very ſeldom that a man 


guage, which neither they nor their heirs could ut- 


of the ſecond, Equity; and on the higheſt, Common 
Se ſe. The ſe courts had no connexion with one 


No man could go to the laſt, without Nin through 
one of the fotmer: and the journey was ſo tedious, 


But there was one particular more ſtrange 


could read a word of the parchment by which be 
held his eſtate: and they made their wills in a lan- 


derſtancg. 
Such were the pee of the Troglody tes 


when they had quitted the ſimplicity of nature; and 
ſo bewildered were they i in a labyrinth of their oun 


laying out. A 
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T\HE religion of | the Troglodytes had been 
JF hitherto as ſimple as their manners. They 


* 


e My 
#3 : 


loved God as the author of their happineſs © they 
feared him as the avenger of injuſtice; and they 
ſought to pleaſe him by doing good. But their mo- 
rals being corrupted, their religion could not long 
continue pure: ſuperſtition found means to introduce 
itſelf, and compleated their depravation. Their 
firſt king, who had been a conqueror, and a law- 
giver, died, after a long reign, extreamly regtetted 
and revered by his ſubjects. His ſon ſucceeded; not 
by any claim of hereditary right, but the free elec- 
- tion of the people, who loved a family that had done 
them ſo many ſervices. As he was ſenſible that he 
owed his crown to their veneration for the memory 
"of his father, he endeavoured to Garry that venera- 
tion as high as poſſible. He built a tomb for him, 
which he planted round with laurels, and cauſed 
verſes to be ſolemnly recited in praiſe of his atchieve- 
ments. When he perceived that theſe honours were 
well received in the opinion of the public, he thought 
he might venture to go farther. He got it to be pro- 
poſed in the ſenate, that the dead monarch ſhould: be 
deified, after' the example of many nations round 
about them, who had paid the ſame compliment to 
their kings. The ſenators were become too good 
colrtiers, not to give into ſo agreeable a piece of 
flattery, eſpecially as their own honour was concerned 
in raiſing the character of their founder: and the 
people, ſeduced * by their gratitude, thought that 
thoſe virtues, which had rend him the 8 
R © TG 
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God, whom their fathers, had wo 


rs pike ian n 
and father of his country, very | very ut entitled him 
do a ſubordinate ſhare of divinity. 7 


It is not to be conceived. how many evil this hr 


ation produced. 


Then firſt the Troglodytes were made to believe, 
that their God was to be gained by rich denations; 
or that his glory was concerned in the worldly pomp 
aud power of his prieſts. A temple, faid. tho 


prieſts, is like a court: you muſt n the favour of 

the miniſters, or your petitions will not be received. 
As the people remembered that their new deity had 
onee been a, king; this doctrine. feemed plauſihle 
| _ : and the prieſts grew abſolute on the ſtrength 


of it. They procured for themſelves . exceſlive 


won exemptions, fröm all public burthens, and 
almoſt a total independence he civil authority. 


That the compariſon. between the temple: and the 


eoum might hold the better, a a great number of cere- 
monies: Were invented, and a magnificence of dreſs 
was added to them as eſſential te holineſs. The wo- 


men came warmly, into this, and were. ſtil more 


. zealous than the men in their attachment to the ex- 


terior part of devotion. By "Hay ie bara inviſible 
ipped' alone, was 


wholly forgot: and all the. vows. of the people were 


paid to the idol, whoſe ſuperſtitious worſhip was 


better adapted to human paſſions, and to the gain a | 
the prieſts. Expiations,. luſtrations, ſacrifices, 


| ceſſions, and pilgrimages made up the whole of = 


ligion. Thus, the piety. of the Troglodytes was 
— aſide from reality to form: and it was no 
longer a conſequence, that a Me religious was a ven 
Domes man. $7 5 
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TTY bett e 
my were 87 00 in their notions, and in 


5 


Play 


1855 1 from their idolatry, By the arts of 
the prieſthood their corruption encreaſed every fo; ay 
virtue, inſtead, 13 being aſſiſted, . Hie ee 75 


religion © itſelf. It was 8 for a Troglodyte. to 
tay, I will plunder my neighbour or the public: 
for the anger of our God may be appeaſed by. an 
* offering made out of the ſpoil.” 
Another quieted his conſcience. in this manner : 
„Jam, indeed, a very great villain, and have in- 
© Jured my benefactor : but I am a conſtant attender 
on all proceſſians, and have crawled thrice zound 
"oF temple upon my knees.” 

A third confeſſed toa prieſt, That he had defrauded 
his ward of an eſtate. Give half of it to our order, 
ſaid the, confeſſor, and ve, will freely endow you 
vith the reft. : 

But the miſchief did not ſtop « even here. From 
ſanctifying trifles, they proceeded to quarrel about 
them : and the peace of the ſociety was diſturbed, to. 
known which impertinence . ſhould be, preferred. 
This was the work of the priefts, who took upon 
them to declare what was moſt agreeable to their 
God: and declared it differently, as it happened 
that their paſſions or intereſts required. But how 
light Re the foundation was, a diſpute of this na- 
ture neyer failed to be warmly carried on. Nobody 
cancerned himſelf about the morals of another; 
but every. man's opinions were enquired. into with - 
W * * woe to thoſe who held 2 

that 
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that were diſliked by. the. ruling par! 


ty ; for though Wo 
neither ſide could tell the re hy they dif- wh 


|  fered, the difference was never to be forgiven. An for 


— 


— 


called an atheiſt by all the contending ſects, and 


| crown, not wy the will of the ve: thes but by a pre- 


Was reſiſting God: and that every man enjoyed by 
. life and eſtate by their grace, and at their diſpoſ 


aged Tn roglodyte endeavoured to put a ſtop to this his 


ous fry, by repreſenting to them, That their WM 4c 
by anceſtors, who were better men, had no difputes 2 
* about religion; but ſerved their God in the only ſubj 


| * unity required by him; a unity of Affection. i and 


All the poor.man got by this admonition, was to be kept 


after ſuffering a thouſand- PEER FRM to 
ke NM. another hag =": 


LETTER XVI, 5 15 : 
Frum to ban, . — 


4 5 From "EY 
HE « court had a 4 intereſt in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the idolatrous prieſthood among the 
3 tes, than was at the firſt attended to, or 
1 The 3 nature of — office particu- 


7 


eminence. of nature. That to refiſt their pleaſure 


In conſequence of theſe doctrines, his facred majeſy 
did juſt what he thought fit. He was of a martial 
genius, and had a ſtrong ambition to enlarge bis 
territories. To this end he raiſed a mighty arm), 
and fell — his neighbours without a a quarrel. 


The 


' 
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The Troglodytes loſt heir blood, and ſpent their 8 


 ſublttice; to make their; prince triurmphant in a w 
which could not poſſibly turn to their advantage: 


for the power and pride of their tyrant. increaſed with 


his ſucceſs. His temper too became fiercer and more 
ſevere, by being accuſtomed to ſlaughter and devaſ- 


tation: ſo that his government grew odious to his 


ſubjects.” Vet the dazzling glory of his - victories, 
and the divinity they were taught to find about him, 
kept them in awe, and ſupported his authority. But 
Providence would not ſuffer him any longer to vex 
e e He periſhed, with a great part of his 

„by the united valour of many nations who 
had allied themſelves againſt his .encroachments. 
Content with having puniſhed the aggreſſor and au- 
thor of the war, they immediately offered peace to 
the Troglodytes, upon condition, that all ſhould be 
reſtored which had been taken from them in the 
former wars. That nation humbled by their defeat, 
very willingly parted with their ne, o 10 
cba Ton Boo ni 


LETTER XVI. 12 5 Py 


Sai 70 Minz at 


Iban 


"> From W 
IN DER their thied FEMA who ſucceeded to his 
father, upon a new notion of hereditary and 
divine right, 'the ſpirit of the government was wholly 
changed. He was young, and of a temper much 


addicted to eaſe and pleaſure; yet bred up with 


high conceits of kingly- power, and a royal diſregard 
do his peoples good. There was a mixture of bigotry 


in his diſpoſition, which gave the prieſts a great ad- 


vantage over him; and as his predeceſſor had go- 
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verned by them, they now governed by him.— The 
people 
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135 
people too, in imitation of their prince, 

tracted another character; they. began to poliſh and 
ſoften all their manners. 
were ſent to travel into Perſia: they came back with 


5 new dreſſes, new refinements,” new follies, and new 
P imported from a foreign coun · 


lyxary ſprea " itſelf from theſe 'travellers over 
all the nation. A thouſand wants were created every 
day, which nature neither ſuggeſted nor ſup- 
A thouſand uneaſineſſes were felt, — were 
ads unnatural as the pleaſures chat occaſioned them. 
When the minds of the TI 
laxed, their bodies became we 


try, 


py. 


IT LETTE Ks. 


The young 


ſoon” con- 
; Troglodytes 


r were thus re- 
They now cem. 


plained that the ſummer was too hot, and the winter 


too cold. They loſt the uſe of their limbs, and were 
carried about on the ſhoulders of their flavies::: 
women brought their children with more pain, and 


The 


even thou ht themſelves too delicate to nurſe them: 


they loſt t 
vainly ſtrove to fepair it by the help 


of art. 


ir beauty much ſooner than before, and 


Then 


firſt phyſicians were called in from foreign lands, to 
contend with a variety of new diſtempers which in- 


temperance produced : they came; and the only ad- 


vantage was, that thoſe who had learned to live at a 


4 
1 


i 


1 . ; A 


Se found the ſecret of dying ata 
greater. 
Such was the dondivion of the Troglodytes, ben, | 
by. the benefit of a laſting peace, they 81 7 
Twortsof plenty; and grew yon, ns! 
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Fi rom te ning ; 

T ancient of wg were. too buſy in the 
I duties and cares of ſociety, to employ. much 
ot their thoughts in ſpeculation. They were ſkilful 
in mechanics and agriculture, the, only ſciences for. 
which. they had any uſe. Experience taught them 
the properties of many medicinal herbs, roots, and 
plants, with which they cured. the few iments 
that 3 were ſudhect to in their ſerene a J.mper | 
rate li 

At their 9 they AE themſelves with wie 7 
and poetry, and ſung the praiſe of the Divine Being. 
the beauties of nature, the virtues of their country - 
men, and their own loves. They ſhewed a von- 
derful force of imagination in a great number 
of fables | which they invented, under moſt of 
which was concealed ſome moral ſentitment : 
but for biſtory, they contented themſelves wick 
ſome ſhort accounts of public tranſactions, drawn 
from the memory of the oldeſt men among them, 
and -writ without any art; having no party 
diſputes, no ſeditions, no plots, no intrigues of 
ſtate to record. The alteration of their govern- 
ment and manners produced a change alſo in this 
teſpect. A great many people withdrew themſelves 
entirely from the offices of life, and became a bur- 
then 5 their family and country, under a notion of 
ſtudy and meditation. One ſet of them very mo- 
deſtly A to explain all the ſecrets of nature, 
and operations. Another left nature 
FR ite behind, 75 fall to reaſon about immaterial 
ubſtances, na the Properties of ſpirits. A third 


profeſſed 
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profeſſed to teach reaſon by a rule; and invented ar- 
guments to confute common ſeriſe *. Theſe Philo- 


ſophe 
| known from all mankind by a certain air, made up 
of baſhfulneſs and preſumption.  Todiftinguiſh them- 


E from the vulgar, they forgot how to mY. or do 


one common thing like other men. 

This rendered their behaviour N ien and 
wp were conſcious of it; for which reaſon they 
came little into Hale yet in private their pride 
ſwelled to ſuch a pitch, tha 
arrived at the very top of human merit, and looked 


down with contempt on the greateſt generals and 


beſt ſervants of the ſtate. Among the various ſpe- 
culations that this modern faſhion of *philoſophizing 

uced, there were two more pernicious than the 
reſt, and which greatly contributed to the corruption 
and ruin of the people. 
virtue were in themſelves indifferent things, and de- 
pended only on the laws of every country: the other, 
that there was neither reward nor puniſhment after 
this life.— It has already been obſerved how. many 
defects the Troglodytes found in their-laws, and how 
many quibbles' were invented to elude them. But 


ſtill there was ſome reſtraint upon their actions, while 


a ſenſe of guilt was attended with remorſe, and the 


apprehenſion of ſuffering in another ſtate.” But by 


theſe two doctrines men were left at perfect liberty 


en out 2 the 1 70 of the law'; and eie Was 


WJ e 


ing any reflexion upon men of rue learning, but as 
a cenſure of the different kinds of Falſe, learning ; 
ſuch as the ſubtilties of metaphy ſicg and logic, and 
the natural philoſophy of Deſcartes, and others, who 
preſume to explain and account for all things by 


2 drawn out of their own —— 


rs (for ſo they ſtiled themſelves). were to be 


t they imagined they were 


One was, that vice and 


. ; This Ts is not to be nde as difign- 


The effect of this was, to draw off many of the 
beſt and worthieſt men from the ſervice of the pub- 
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te xy here, or the hopes of recompenee. 
hereafter. There was a third notion, leſs: impious, 


indeed, but of very ill conſequence wo ſociety, which 
placed all goodneſs and religion in a recluſe and con- 
| POETS DARE” FOE et Re fe) 


lic, and adminiſtration of the commonwealth, at a 


time when their labours were moſt wanted to put a 


ſtop to the general corruption—lt is hard to ſay which 
was moſt deſtructive, an opinion that, like the for- 
mer, emboldened vice, or ſuch a one as rendered vir- 
re impotent and uſeleſs to mankind— OO 


WE raw 
Wy SeLtM 4% Minz 4 47 Iſpahan. 
ä 


5 5 From London. A 
XK] HILE the principles of the people were 


off from their proper objecis, the court became the 


centre of immorality and every kind of folly. 


Though flattery had been always buſy there, yet 
the former kings, who were frequently at war, had 
been uſed to a certain military freedom, and there 
were not wanting men about them who had courage 
to tell them truth: but the effeminacy of the pre- 
ſent ſet of courtiers took from them all ſpirit as well 
as virtue, and they were as ready to ſuffer the baſeſt 
things, as to act the moſt unjuſt. The king, wholly 
devoted to his pleaſures, thought it ſufficient for him 
to wear the n without troubling himſelf with 
any of the 


whole exerciſe and power of the government was 
lodged in the hands of a grand vizir, the firſt of that 
title which the Troglodytes had ever known. It 


ſeemed 


thus depraved, and their underſtandings taken 


ares and duties belonging to it. The 
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them wit: their, private, affairs: but they; never ſuſ 


the vizir's favourite officers, joined i in a political con- 


that they could never comprehend any other point or 
Iso dbenſelues. The hiſtory of the Troglodytes has 
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Or 
ſeemed very ſtrange to them at the beginning, to ſee dr 
the royalty transferred. to i DI Ertl and wh 
8 thought it was aeg it too much. The ane 

themſelves were at a loſs how to make out ** 

1 that this fort of monarchy was pbk : however, WM «rt: 
they found at laſt, that the N vizir was a god am g 

| by. office, though not by birth. If this diſtinction Ml thete 


did not ſatisfy the people, the court and the Prieſts 
were not much concerned about it, — But a prime 
= was. not the only novelty. theſe times pro- 
nec 
The Troglodytes had always been remarkable for 
the manner in which they uſed their women. They 
had 2 cater eſteem for them than any other of 
the Eg fer! atiens. They admitted them to a con- 


ht A1 


fant Hare in their converſation, and even entruſted 


pected 5 they had a genius for public buſineſs; 
and.that not. only their own families, but the ſtate 
itſelf, might be governed by their direction. They 

were now convinced of their miſtake. Several lade 
peared together at the helm: the king's miſtreſs, 
tin miſtreſs f the vizir, two or three miſtreſſes of 


ederacy, and managed all matters as they pleaſed. 
lovers gave nothing, ans acted nothing, but 
by. their recommendation and advice. Sometimes 
indeed they differed among themſelves, which occa- 
ned. great poles uſion in the ſtate. But by the pa- 
eific Iabours of good ſubjects, and the king's inter- 
40 155 ſuch a diviſions were compoſed, and 
ulane went quietly on again. If there was any 
de & in the palitics of theſe. female rulers, it was, 


purpoſe in the art of government but ſo much pref 


e ſome of their tle and witty ſayings. 8 
ne 
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es aaa 
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one of 'thern was told, that, b. the great decay 
of trade, the principal bank of 
broke. What care I? faid ſhe, 1 have lui my 
money out in land. 

Another was warned, that if iti" aſtits were 
not taken, the Trog 
am glad to hear it, replied ſhe; for if we beat them, 
there: will ſome rich confiſcations fall to me. 9 97 


LETTER FL 


gen. zo Minza at Iſpahan. 
From Landou.” 


AINFUL « 
"the Troglod 


law an evident neceſſity of reſtraining that 
had been given to their Kings, as well for the . 
ny of the crown itſelf, as for the good of 
commonwealth. 


The whole nation unanimouſly concurred in this 


reſalutioh ; and that unanimity could not be reſiſted. 


They therefore conſidered by what means to reform 
theic government, and did it with equal vigour and 


moderation, It was decreed, that the crown ſhould 


be preſerved to the prince then reighing, out. of re- 
ſpect to the family he was of; but that he ſhauldd _ 


wear it under certain limitations, which dener his 
authority with the ſenate. 


To prevent the miſchiefs t might ariſe from 


evil miniſters, and the too great power of any 
vourite, they declared, 
king were the ſervants of the people, and could not 
be protected by the court, if they were found diſ⸗ 
loal to the nation. 


Under 


city would be 


lodytes threatened. to revolt: F 


experience had, 1 this time, taugt 
lytes what their fathers were too 
happy to ſuſpect; that human nature was not perfect - 
enough to be truſted with unlimited power : k- 
HA - 


that the miniſters of he 
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and flattered themſelyes with a permanent felicity. 
But they quickly diſcovered 


verre many evils which the nature of their govern- 


this change, was the diviſion of the ſenate into par- 
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Under theſe wiſe regulations the ſhattered ſtate 
recovered itſelf again: their affairs Were managed 
with more diſcretion, and many public | grievances 
_ were redreſſed. They thought, that in limiting their 
monarchy, they had cut the root of all their evils, 


- 


J that this new ſyſtem was 
not without its inconveniencies. Very favourable op- 
portunities were ſometimes loſt by the unavoidable 
flowneſs of their councils, and it was often neceſ- 
ſary to truſt more people with the ſecret of public 
buſineſs, than could be relied on with ſecurity. There 


5 * 
7 - : : 


ment obliged them to connive at, and which grew, 
as it were, out of the very root of it. The abuſe 
of liberty was inſeparable, in many points, from li- 
- berty itſelf, and degenerated into a ſhameleſs licen- 
- tiouſneſs. But the principal miſchief, attending on 


ties. Different judgments, different intereſts and 
- paſſions were perpetually claſhing with one another: 
and by the unequal motion of its wheels, the whole 
machine went but heavily along. 


Tet one advantage aroſe from this diſorder, that the 
people were kept alert, and upon their guard. The 
animoſities and emulation of particulars, ſecured the 
common-wealth : as in a ſeraglio, the honour of the 
huſband is preſerved by the malice of the eunuchs, 
and mutual jealouſies of the woe. 
. Upon the whole, the Troglodytes might have 
been happy in the liberty they had gained, if the 
fame public ſpirit which eſtabliſhed, could have con- 
tinued to maintam it. 50 
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THERE was in the ſenate a certain man of great 
natural cunning and penetration, factious, en- 

a. and above all, very 

knowing in the diſpoſition of the times in which he 
hved. - This man came ſecretly to- the king, and 
entertained him with the following diſcourſe. @- 
I I perceive, Sir, you are very much caſt down 
* with the bounds that have been ſet to your au- 
© thority: but perhaps you have not loſt ſo much as 
you imagine. The people are very proud of their 
«5 and look wich great ſatisfaction on the 
© outſide of their new-erected government; but 
©. thoſe who can ſee the inſide too, find every thing 


too rotten and ſuperficial to laſt very long. 
The two things in nature the moſt repugnant 


and inconſiſtent with each other, are the love of li- 
berty, and the love of money. The laſt is ſo 
* ſtrong among your ſubjects, that it is impoſſible 
© the former can ſubſiſt. I fay, Sir, they are not 
© HONEST enough to be RRE. - Look round the 
* nation, and ſee whether their manners agree with 
their conſtitution. Is there a virtue which want 
does not diſgrace, or a vice which riches cannot 


* dignify? has not luxury infected all degrees of 


men amongſt them? which way is that luxury to 
be ſupported ? It muſt neceſſarily create a depen- 


_ * dence, which will ſoon put an end to this dream of 


liberty. Have you a mind to fix your power on a 
* ſure. and laſting baſis? fix it on the vices of man- 


kind: ſet up private intereſt againſt public; apply 


to the wants and vanities of particulars; ſhew 


* thoſe who lead the people, that they may better 


* find 
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in * find their vocount in betrayin than defending 
„ them. This, Sir, is a ſhort 1 of ſuch a con- 
duct as would make you really; ſuperior to all re- 
_ * ftraint, without breaking in upon thoſe nominal 2 
3 curities, which the Troglodytes are more attached 
+ * to. great deal than they are to the things them- 
_ *-ſtves. If you pleaſe to truſt the managetnenit to 
mme, | ſhall hot be afraid of being obnoxious to the 
5 0 Hin. of liberty; for in a little while 5 will extin- 
* guiſh every y ſpatk of it; non of bei iable to the 
Juſlirr of the ent or on e n be 
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girl, who lodges in a houſe over-againſt me. 
She 15 always ſtaring: 


at me from her window, and 
ſeemed to foci my regards by a thoufand little airs 
that I cannot deſcribe, but which touched me ſtill 
more than all her beauty. At laſt I became ſo ena- 
maoured of her, that 1 reſolved to demand her in 
marriage. "Accordingly T went to viſit her in form, 
and was received by her mother, a widow, gentle- 
woman, who delired very cally to know ay buſt- 


neſs. , 
| Malian, | faid\l, Lhave a garden at Ipatan agort- 
ed with the fine "flowers in che Eaſt : I have the Fet- | 
ſian jaſmin, the Indian roſe, the violet of Medid, 
and the tulip. of Candahar : but I have beheld an 
Engliſh lily more fair than all theſe, and far more 
2 which I defire to tranſplant into my garden. 
This lily, Madam, is now in your poſſeſſion and! 
come a ſuppliant to you that 1 may obtain it. The 


old lady, r not t eonceiving what I meant, began * al- 
| ure 


3 


5 e 
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ue mie very faichfully that I was miſtaken), for 1. 
_ —_— lily «rater Ni by rely 6 < . 
he 1 5 returned 7 8 Our e x t 
hom I come to aſk of 2 | ages; 
What do you propoſe to ſettle on n lied | 
That is the firſt point to be conſidered. UNE 
II- d by her very handſomely, ch 1 
will ſettle; upon her ue Hack ennuchs,. an expert 
ad ridwife, nd fie or ſeven very MAroit female 


laves. 
Ne dict abet bs are ee 
| ſhould think 1200 French footmen would be gen Ai 
However, Sir, we will not quarrel 1 ber equi- 
Me The queſtion is, What proviſ ” you think” 


Do 0 yourfelf Abt chat; wre 1.— 
She ſhall have meat enougli, I Warrant you, plenty 
of rice, and the beſt ſherbet in all Per fia. 

Do not tell me of rice and ſberbet, ſaid the old 
voman: I aſk what jointure you will give her? 

This word ſtopped me ſhort ; for I did not know 
what a jointure ſignified.” At laſt ſhe explained her- 
lt, by demanding of me, how. her raps ora was to 
ive if Iſhould'die ? 

have an Indian wife, anſwered 1. that intends W 


burn berſelf as ſoon as Iexpite: bus! wotlld not re- 


commend that method to your daughter. 

How ! faid ſhe,—you are married then al ready! 
Tes, ſaid I, in Perſia we are allowed to tate as rhany 
women as we can Keep and ſome, I am ſure, of the 
moſt. faſhionable men in England do the fare, only 
kaving out the ceremony. 

It is a very wicked practice, anſwited ſhe e 
nce it is your religion ſo to do, and that my daugh- 
er's fortune is too ſmall to get a huſband among 

riſtians, I am not much averſe to give her to yu 
pon N nu em becauſe I am told you are 
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She had ſcarce ſpoke: theſe words, when my little 
3 Who had ea, liſtening to our diſcoutſe be- 
hind the ſoreen. came, out 1 her concealment, 
and told her mother, That if ſo many omen were 
7 0  live.together,, ſhe was ſure 1555 would, be no 
* peace in ther famijy; and therefo be. de ired her 
* to nſilt on good pin maney (that is to; ax, as the 


* term ae ained to me, A. great independent al- 
© EA | caſe her, huſbond and ſhe ſhould dj 
agree.“ | | 


at, b, Gig; * young lag „ do you think already al 


i "Separ, ating Jour intereſts, rom mite? AR op | 1 
date T my wile 1 5 living = with m hs 
— 9 uld Vor living we / 2. Ein. e | chi 

| No. by Han will never. "wed. 2 woman vat 
who+1 18 fo. ern, 0 bel. againſt her huſband, pot 
that ſhe arfices.. for it ky he, 1 e of ber oth 
14 N e e e A 
2s oh 

rk l Bis 

wel 

WET 15 Nie at Erba. like 

E fate i ſecu 

F rom. bon agai 


ou HE R. E is at Saha a native of Aleppo who 
has reſided here ſome. years as a private agent 
for ſome merchants. of that city, and paſſes for 4 
ew. They call him Zabulon, but his true name 
is Abdallah, the f {on of Abderamen. He has reveal 
ed himſelf to me: and I have contracted a great in- 
timacy with him. There never was an honeſter, 
more friendly, or more valuable man: but he is a 
much a bigot to all the Eaſtern notions, and as much 
a ſtranger to every thing in, England, as he was the 
firſt hour of his arrival. For my part, Mirza, I { 
out with a reſolution to give up all my hereditar, 
prejudices, and form my mind to bear different opr 


nions, as my body to ſufter different climates, * 
| | 


* 


4 


1 


| i | ay, ſay fo, IT; 
fore 


\ 


Z ob 0 Brofiracy gov: 
aod yalue libe 
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is the {tydy tpat I purſye, and it demands the ut- 
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ſo, I began.my.trayels a good while be- 
1 went abroad, . 2g enquiring. and rea- 
fonips, apaut the manners and inſtitutions of other 
countries. I had. lived long enough under the yoke 
of, an, tent, to ſes the miſety of it, 


1 
elde ty. I; am now come into an iſland 


LIED | 
i 


F. 


may learn. to know. it; 


& 


y its effects. This, Mirza, 


Ei eftabliſied, ai wher I 


moſt attention. cap give. la abſojute .monarchies 
all depends on the character of the prince, or of his 
miniſters ; and whep that is known, you have little 
mate. to learn: but in mixed governments, the mar 
clune is more complex, and it requires a nicer obſer- 
vation. to underſtand how the ſprings of it ate diſ- 
poſed, of how they mirually cheque and afiſt each 
DIRE PIE n OT ne” 
When I talk to Abdallah on this ſubject, he tells 
me it is not worth my while'to trouble myſelf about 


it: for that any form of government is good if it he 


s * 


well adminiſtered. But the queſtion is, Which is moft 
- likely to be well adminiftered, that is, which has be/# 


ſecured itſelf, by wholeſome proviſions and reſtraints 
againſt the danger of a bad adminiſtration.  _ 


DEFTER TT; 
Sim 70 Mixza af Iſpahan, 
FVV From London. 
8 I was walking in the fields near this city the 
other morning, a diſbanded ſoldier ſomewhat 


in years implored my charity, and, to excite my 


compaſſion, bared his boſom, on which were the 
ſcars of many wounds, all received in the ſervice of 
his country. I gladly relieved his wants, and being 
defirous to inform myſelf of every thing, fell into 


diſcourſe with him on the war in which he had ſerved. 
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waſted; and 1 ſhould think that 
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He told me he had been preſent at the takin 
_ or twelve vin and had a Mr | 
ger and 'of almoſt as many ee | Hor 
then, A l, comes it to 21 that thou art laid aſide? 
thy ſtrength is indeed bes its decline, but ; 


well fupply. the Joſs of youth. Alas! Sir, anſwered 
he, 1 have a_gvod heart and tolerable limbs, but! 
want three inches more of ſtature: I am brave and 
yn enough, thank Go. but not quite handſome e 
for a ſoldier. 
7 "How then didft thou ſerve .o long, Neude 12 h 
Flanders, Sir, ſaid he, there were ſome thouſands 
ſuch ill-looking' fellows, who did very well in a day 
of battle, but 10010 make no figure at a. review.— 
Beſides, L have no vote for any county, city, or ho- 
2 in England; and therefore cou d not hope fot 
referment {a the army, were I ever ſo well made. 
his laſt objection appeared to me very odd; but 
of all the e I have met with in Europe, none 
ever ſurprized me ſo much, as that a qualification 
for military ſervice fhiotild b : ſuppoſed to conſiſt in 
| mig looks, and a certain degree of tallneſs, more 


than experienced courage, and hardy ſtrength. 


If women. were to raiſe and. employ troops, | 
ſhould not, indeed, much wonder at ſuch a choice; 
but God grant our invincible ſultan an army of ve- 
teran ſoldiers, though there were not '4 man among 
them above five — high, or a face that would not 
W an enemy with the very looks of it! 
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From 3 : 


(HERE i is a 7 5 of Ro in this country; 


which often agitate and perplex us in our ſleep, but 


leave no impreſſion behind them when we wake. 1 


have ſent thee an epitaph made for one of theſe men 


of buſineſs, who ended has life and labours-not- long 


0. 
IE 88 "= RY . who lived threeſeore and ten 
. years in a continual hurry. He had the honour of fit- 
ii in Ar parliaments, of being chairman in twenty- 
fue committees, and of making three hundred and fifty 


ſpeeches. He attended conſtantly twice a week at the 


, 
levies of twelve different miniſters of ſtate; and writ 
1 for and againſt them one thouſand papers. He oo 
| Wh <4 fifry new projetts for the better government of the 
: church and flate. He left behind bim memoirs of Bis 
own life in five volumes in folio. | 
Reader, if thou ſhouldſt be moved to drop a tear for 


— 


4 SINGULAR favour to tbe deceaſed ; fer nobody elſe 
concerns himſelf about it, or or remembers that ſuch a 
nan Was ever born. e 1 


LITT E R XXVI. 
| "oy 10 Minz at 0p 


From London. 

Je 1 my friend the ** day to à great 
hall, where all the courts of law were ſitting to- 
ler. Behold, laid * the temple of juſtice, the 
| ſanctuary 


* » -» 


whoſe activity is more uſeleſs than the idleneſs 
0. a monk. They are like thoſe troubleſome dreams 


the loſs of ſo consIDBRABLE a PERSON, it will be 
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ſanctuary of privilege and right, v hich out mightieſt 


monarchs have not been able to violate with impu- 
nity. Behold the loweſt of our commons contend- 


ing here with the higheſt of our 'nobles, una wed by 


* their dignity or power. See thoſe venerable. ſages 


on the bench, whoſe ears are deaf to ſollicitation, and 


their hands untainted with corruption. See alfo 


thoſe twelve men, whom we call the jury, the great 
bulwark of our property and freedom. But then 
caſt your eyes on thoſe men in black that ſwarm on 

every ſide. Theſe are the prieſts of the temple, 


who, like' moſt other prieſts, have turned their mi- 
niſtry. into a trade: they have perplexed, confound- 
ed, and encumbered law, in order to make them- 
ſelves more neceſſary, and to drain the purſes of the 
people.— I have heard, ſaid I, that the laws of Eng- 
land are wiſely framed and impartially adminiſtered. 


The old Gothic pile we are now in, replied my friend, 


will give you a juſt idea of their Aructure. The 
foundations of it are deep and very laſting; it has 
ſtood many ages, and with good repairs may ſtand 
many more; but the architecture is loaded with a 


multiplicity of idle and uſeleſs parts: when you ex- 


amine it critically, many faults and imperfections 


will appear, yet upon the whole it has a mighty aw- 
ful air, and ſtrikes you with reverence. Then as to 
the adminiſtration of our laws, the difference be- 


tween us and other countries is little more than this, 
that there they ſell juſtice in the groſs, and here we 
{ell it by retail. In Perſia the cadi paſſes ſentence 
for a round ſum of money: in England the judge 
indeed takes nothing, but the attorney, the advo- 
cate, every officer and retainer on the court, raiſe 


treble that ſum upon the client. The condition of 


juſtice is like: that of many women of quality: they. 
themſelves are above being bought;”:but every er- 
vant about them muſt be feed, or there is no getting 
at them. The diſintereſted ſpirit of the lady is of. 


no 
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no 
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no Advantage! to the ſuitor ; he i is uridone hid the'r ra- 
Py of ber knee n, | A 


&- Dos n. 


Sri t Minza at Tpatan, 


| 2 From Or wo 8 
TT 0 2 D 985 in my laſt letter, a converſation 
had with my friend upon the practice of law in 
this country. What is peculiar to us, continued he, 
in judicial proceedings 1 is, that no 4% iſcretionary power 
is lodged either in the judge or the Jury; but they 
are to direct and determine altogether by the lerter of 
the law. In France, and other parts of Europe, the 
judge is truſted with ſuch a power to vary from the 
law, in certain points, according to the dictates of 
his conſcience, and the reaſon of the caſe ; but in 

England, conſcience, reaſon, right, and juſtice are 

confined to the words of the law, and the eſtabliſh- 

ed meaning thereof. No doubt this is productive of 
many hardſhips: particulars muſt often ſuffer by it; 

vet, in the main, it is a wholeſome reſtraint, and 
beneficial to liberty; for it is generally found, that 
in other countries, where they are not fo ſtrictly tied 
down, the judge's conſcience is apt to depend too 
much on the king's, and the rule of equity is a very 
uncertain meaſure, which paſſion, prejudice, or in- 
tereſt, can eaſily change. 

Theſe latter times have, ind ed, a good dea 4 
parted' from. the ancient meth s of e in 
| matters of property, by encouraging applications to 
; the Rs ig IJ 91100 ls court of rs op din + 10 
[ who preſides. in it, judges alone, without any 
8 and wich a much greater latitude than other cot wi : 


8 "7 
% 


: but whether more evil than good does not attend on 
. tis practice, may well be qui eſtioned. Thus much 
. ls certain, that cauſes are n MY by it, though 

8 one 
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| Per! might have expected 

leaſt. have been 2 114 7 tever dur 
they may take in ing throug court, t 
have often à further journey to make before they 
come to a final deciſion. It is true, replied he, they 
may be carried from thence by an ppeal to the houſe 
of lords, who judge in the laſt reſort. ' And if the 
conſtitution had not lodged there a judicature — 
rior to that of the . ſo much of the p 
ty of the ſubject would entirely depend upon h en 
nion, that the parliament would have reaſon to put 
in again their claim to a right, whic they demand. 
cd in the reign « of Edward Hl, of Mee this of 
ficer themſebves. 

When an appeal, faid 1. is made to the lords, b 
what rules do hey judge? If by no other than 0 
of natural equity, I can then underſtand, that ever 
Lord, who. has common ſenſe, may be ſuppoſed to 
-be capable of ſuch a judicature: but if they pro- 

ceed by the rules of the courts below, and according 
to principles, uſages, and determinations eſtabliſned 
there, that is a. ſcience of which few are capable; and 


in that ſenſe they cannot be judges born: Two or 


three, at moſt, of their body would then have com- 
80 knowledge for the performing a duty, which 

conſtitution of England expects from all. And 
when % few are to judge, their being too m̃uch di 
vided in affection, or intereſt, at ſome junctures of 
time, at others their being too much united, might, 


T ſhould think, have very bad conſequences. But 


what if the chancellor himſelf ſhould ever be the on- 
ly lord in the houſe enough poſſeſſed of that knowledy: 
= lead the reſt ? where would 'then be the. uſe of 
_ appealing from his decrees ? "To this my friend an- 

ſwered nothing, and I Fug mo his lende wehr 
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FRENCH gentleman was boaſting the other 
day, in a company where I was, of the acade- 
mies founded by the late king for the ſupport and 


reward of arts and ſciences. 


Tou have a pleaſant way, faid he, here in Bug- 


WE 


land, of encouraging a man of wit. When he is 
dead, you build him a fine tomb, and lay him 
among your kings; but while he is alive, he is as ill 
received at court, as if he came with a petition 
againſt the miniſtry. Would not the money you 
have laid out upon the monuments of two or three 
of your poets, have been better beſtowed in giving 
them bread when they were living, and wanted it? 
This might have been formerly the caſe, replied the 
Engliſhman, but it is not ſo now. A man of true 


genius is at preſent ſo much favoured by the public, 


1 % 


which is the beſt of all patrons, his works are ſo 
greedily bought up, and ſuch regard is ſhewn him 
every way, that he has no need to depend upon a 
court for protection, or for ſubſiſtence. © 
And let me add, that the honours which are paid 
to a deceaſed man of wit, have ſomething in them 
more. generous and diſintereſted, than penſions: be- 
ſowed on laviſh terms, and at the price of conti- 
nual panegyric. We have a very great poęt now 
alive, who may boaſt of one glory to which ng mem- 
ber of the French academy can pretend, viz. that 
he never flattered any man in power; but has be- 
ſtowed immortal praiſes upon 25%, whom, for fear 
of offending men in power, if they had lived in 
e 1 
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France, under the ſame b no poet there 
would have dared to Pn WE ee 


is t 
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From London. 5 
\HERE is a \ Oriftian doctor, who at my firſt 
arrival here, took the trouble to viſit me very 
* N with no other view, as I could find, but mere- 
ly to make a Chriſtian of me; in which deſign he 
has been ſingle hitherto, ſuch a zeal being Very. much 
out of faſhion. 

But, what is moſt extraordinary, I was told the 
other day, that his preferment in the church had been 
lately fopped at the inſtance of the mufti of this city, 
on a ſuppoſition of his being turned Mabometan, and 
that all the proof brought againſt him was the com- 
merce he formerly had with me. | 

When IT heard this, I waited on the mufti, and ol. 
fered to teſtify that the doctor was a Chriſtian, as 
far as I could judge by all I ſaw of him, during the 
time of our acquaintance : but he refuſed to admit 
my teſtimony in this caſe, becauſe, as he ſaid; I was 
myſelf a miſbeliever, and inſiſted on the doctor's ſup- 

ſed apoftacy, as an undoubted fact, which ſhocked 
bim beyond meaſure. 

If he is a my/ulman, ſaid I, he muſt be circumciſed. 
There is a vi/ible mark of orthodoxy i in our religion; 
but I ſhould be glad to know what is the wvi/ible 
mark of yours. If it be meekne/s, or charity, or juſ- 
rice, or temiperanice, or piety, all theſe are moſt con- 


\ 


ſpicuous in the doetor : bur I find that none of theſe LN 


can ue him! to be a Cr tian. I bat therefore 
13 
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is the charatteriftic of his accuſers ? and how do they 
prove themſelves to be Chriſtians * ?- ag 


LETT Bi. XX 
SeLIM to Mirza. at Iſpahan. | 


2 40697 i175. {po erent Lande: 
T HE principles and practice of toleration pre- 
1 vail very ſtrongly in this country: I myſelf. 
have felt the effects of it very much to my advan- 
tage. The better ſort of people are no more offend- 
ed at the difference of my faith from theirs, than at 
the difference of my dreſs. The mob, indeed, ſeem 
ſurprized at me for both, and cannot comprehend 
how it is poſſible to make ſuch miſtakes, but they 
rather contemn than hate me for them : and I have 
yet been affronted by nobody but a drunken prieſt, 
who denounced damnation againſt me, for refuſing 
to pledge him, To the proſperity of the church of En- 
gland, in a liquor: forbidden by our la. 
This has not always been the temper of the En- 
gliſn. They have formerly waged war againſt Ma- 
hometans, only becauſe they were ſo; they have 
kindled fires againſt heretics, though what was here- 
ly in one age has been orthodoxy in another: nay, 
they have involved their country in all the miſeries 
of civil diſcord upon points of no greater moment, 
than whether a table ought to be placed in the mid- 
dle of the church, or at one end of it. 
| muſt own to thee, Mirza, there is nothing I ab- 
hor ſo much as perſecution: it ſeems to me no leſs 
ndiculous in its principles, than dreadful in its ef- 
x4 Fonts. 7 0) ern 


+: It is ſuppoſed this letter alludes to the objections 
made to the promotion of the late doctor Rundle... 
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feats. One would think, that the great diverſity of 
opinions among mankind ſhould incline men a little 
to ſuſpect that their own may poſſibly be wrong, eſ- 

pecially in diſputes not very effential ; but to purſue 

all others with rage and violence, inſtead of pity or 
perſuaſion, is ſuch a ſtrain of pride and' folly as can 

ſcarce be accounted for from enthufiaſm itſelf. I 

have read in a Spaniſh author of a certain madman 

who'rambled about Spain with ſword and lance, and 
whomſoever he met with in his way, he required to 
acknowledge and believe, that his miſtreſs Dulcinea 
del Toboſo was the handſomeſt woman in the world. 
It was in vain for the other to reply, that he had no 
knowledge at all of Dulcinea, or had a particular 
fancy to erke woman; the ex N al- 
lowances for ignorance or prejudice, inſtan 
knocked him down, and 20 left beating him al 
he promiſed to maintain the perfections of the ſaid 
lady above all her rivals. Such has been the conduct 
of many prieſts and prieſt · rid princes in propagating 
their piritual inclinations each had his ſeveral Dul- 
cinea, and reſolved that every body ſhould admire 
her as much as himſelf; but as this was not eaſily 
brought about, the controverſy was determined by 
force of arms. Nay, though it happened that all 
admired the fame, they would even quarrel about the 
faſhion of her cloaths, and moſt bloody battles have 
= been fought to decide which colour became her beſt, 

ö Alas! Mirza, how abſurd is all this! the beauty of 

1 true religion is ſufficiently ſhewn by its proper luſtre: 
| it needs no knight-errant to combat for it; nor is 
| any thing fo contrary to the nature of affection as 
| conſtraint. Whoever is compelled: to profeſs a faith 
Without (conviction, though it was but indifferent to 

him before, muſt grow to think it odious : as men, 

/ Who are forced to marry where they do not approve, 

ſoon change diſlike into averſion.— will end this 
_ \ tubject with putting thee in mind of a _— 
18 b „ hic 
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| which is celebrated once a year by the common peo- _ 
ple of Perſia, in honour of our prophet Ali, There _" 
are two bulls brought forth before the croud, the 
| Rrongeſt of which is called Ali, and the weaker Omar. 

"are made to fight, and as Ali is very ſure to 
get the better, the ſpectators go away highly ſatisfied 
| vith this happy 5 85 of the di pute between us 

and the heretical Turks, _ : 

Juſt in this light I regard all religious wars. Whe- 
ther the combatants are two bulls or two biſhops, 
the caſe is 1 the ſame, and the e 
Juſt as abſurd, 
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Ser to Ma at ipahan. f me 
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From 1 

T Te is nothing more aſtoniſhing to a Mu- 

ſulman than many particulars relating to the 

ſtate of matrimony, as it is managed in Europe: our 

practice of it is fo totally different, that we can hard- 

| ly think it poſſible for men to do or funde ſuch Og 
as happen here every day. 

The OE: Rory, which was given me for a 

et 
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e true one, will ſet this in a very full light : I wiſh 

0 thou mayeſt find it as entertaining, as 1 am ſure | 
. WH thou wilt find it new. — 

f | In the reign of Charles the firſt, king of En lend 


lived two gentlemen, whoſe true names I will con- 
Leal under the feigned ones of Acaſto and Septimius. 
8 They were neighbours, their eſtates lay together, an 

h Wl fiixy had a friendſhip for each other, which had 
o I grown up from their earlieſt youth. 

, Acaſto had an only ſon, whom we will call Poly: 

, ddre, and Septimius an only daughter, named Emi- 
s WW liz. Though the boy was but fourteen years old, 
y aud che girl but twelve, the parents were o deſirous 
h | O 
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of contracting an alliance between 17 families and 
of uniting the two bordering eſtates, tha] hey: mars 
ried them before either was of fag to CON ſummate 
the marriage, or even to uhder 


Wes they ſent the young e ed to 
Aniſh his education. 

After four years which he had ſpedt in France and 
| Italy, he was recalled: by the news of is father's 
death, which made it neceſſary | for Him to return to 
Eng land. 

mila, Who d Row" Ihe? es,” began to 
think he had been abſent lon enough, and received 


him with a great deal of ſatisfaction. She had heard 


a fine character of him, from thoſe wie knew him in 
his travels: and when ſhe ſaw him, his. perſon was 
ſo improved that ſhe thought herſelf the happieſt of 
women in being his wife. 

But his ſentiments for her w re ve different. 
There was in his, temper a Giri ny contradict 10 
which could not bear to have a Wife impoſed upon 
him. —He complained, that his father had taken ad- 
vantage of his tender age, to draw him into an en- 
gagement, in which his judgment could poſſibly 
have no part. He confeſſed that he had no objec- 
tions to the-perſon or character of Emilia; but in- 
ſiſted on a liberty of choice, and declared, that he 
looked upon his marriage to be forced and null, In 
ſhort, he abſolutely. refuſed to conſuſmate, in ſpite 
of all the endeavours of their friends, and the conju- 
gal affection of the poor young lady, who did her 
utmoſt to vanquiſh his re —When ſhe found 
that all her kindneſs was thrown away, the natural 

ide of her ſex made her deſire to be eparated from 
him, and ſhe joined with him in a petition for a di 

vorce. The tirſt parliament of the your forty was 
then ſitting : the affair was brought before them, and 


it was be ieved, that a divorce would have a.. 
n 


the nature of 
their contract. As ſoon as the ceremony was per. 
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e 
beep A 57 at their ene arent, But 2 | 
biſhaps oppoſed. it with great violence, as a breach of 

| the. law of God, which they ſaid would admit of no 

WH divorce, but in caſes of adultery, They were any, 

ſwered, that the marriage was not compleat; and 


? : 
: 


= at 55 ceremonious. part, which was all that tr 


aſt tween them, might as properly be diſpenſe 
| with * the legiſlature as any other form of law. 
| That the ens gentleman's averſion was in vincible, 


ind. inconſiſtent with the obligation laid upon him: 
| that therefore it would - not well become the fathers, 
of the church, to put him under a manifeſt tempta- 
i tion of committing adultery : and that nothing could. 
be imagined more unjuſt, than to condemn the lady 
5 to perpetual virginity, under the notion of a mar- 
; riage, which, it was plain, was a mere illufion,— 
f Theſe arguments ſeemed convincing to all the world, 
except the biſhops ; but they perſiſted in their /wal 
| unanimity, and were ſo powerful by the favour of 
: the court, that they carried their point in the houſe 
a of lords; and the unfortunate Polydore and Emilia 
I were declared to be one fleſb, though no union had 
* ever been between them, either in body or in mind. 


y The : huſband immediately paid back his wife's 
portion to her father; and firmly reſolved, that from 
that time forwards he would never ſee her more. His 
natural obſtinacy was irritated by the conſtraint that 
was put upon him, and he took a pride to ſhew the 
world, that there was no power, ecclefiaſtical or .ci- 
vil, which could oblige him to act like a married 
man againſt his inclination. The poor lady retired 
to a ſeat of her father's in the country, and endea- 
voured, by long abſence from her huſband, to forget 
that he had ever pleaſed or offended her. TWO 
years afterwards the civil war broke out between the 
ing and parliament. Polydore was ſo enraged againſt 
the biſhops for obſtructing his divorce, that it deter- 
mined him 'in the chooſing of his party, and 2 
| Im 
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Fit take up arms a gainſt the King. © St 
a zealous 4 ro Fogel e which 
his hatred of Polydore contributed as much as ar 
for it Tir hatdly Poſfible that td füch es 
efiernies 170 7 be of the fame fide. In the conſe of 
_ the war, the King being worffed,” the eſtates of many 
_ of his party. were conficared ; and Seprimius having 
| been one of the moſt active, was als obe of thoſe 
_ that (offered moft. He was compelled to retire into 
1 with what he cculd fave out of the Wreck of 
is eftate; and carried with him his dau plc 
= quite abandoned by her huſband and. his fa 


, 5 5 1132 3 1 2 12 


In to form itſelf into different fackions. 
well, at the head of the independents, ac Jired by. 
re ſuch an 1 7 8 7 at the Prefb yterians 
were no longer & m th for Kind 56) rh " Who 
was devoted to that e threw up his a ion in 
AIdontent; and happily for Lie rep putation had no 
ſhate in thoſe violent proceedihgs, which ended in 
the deſtruction of the king, ane the ancient Confti- 
tution. | 
He continued: quite unadtive fot fold years; but 
at laſt growing weary « of a life that agreed ſo ill with 
his vivacity, he determined to go and ferve in the 
Low Countries under the great prince of Conde, 
who, in the year 1654, commanded the armies of 
Spain againſt his country. Two reaſons inclined Po- 
Iydore to this party; firſt, the deſire he had to learn 
his trade under a general of fo great reputation : and, 
ſecondly, becauſe Cromwell had refuſed to enter into 
an alliance with that prince, though moſt agreeable 
to the intereſts of England. —He found his highneſs 
employed in beſieging Arras, and was received by 
him with high. marks of eſteem. During the ſiege 
he often ſignalized his courage, and ſupported the 


opinion 
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FI at was ſpread all over Eurgpe of 1 10 val | F 5 
pr. tl ae officers: but the marſhal * abe . 
"1 n e h 1 byRen a | 
55 5 i eir li ed Arras, and would 
have deſtro 1 55 Shank + brake if, the. prince of 
Conde bad 101 ones. It on” 'a n ; Which was one 
of the greateſt actions of hi life In this battle Po- 
lydore . 80 5 e and ſent | to Paris Af e | 
gers, to ts e there till they 

Fier 8 ws 5 the 1 


Re. ntu 3 ith the count de 
a 3 5 DI fed» gre: . 8 % Fuenſaldagna, 


ng, ore: of The ut ntlemen 1 As the 
5 Ml together = ys, they e Bey 
| one angther wi ncipal e 
cho 1 guilar t in 
5 of his marriage with Emilia, A doping 
1 againſt the olly of tying ro 
nothing ſo much 


„ . 2— 


as to | 


No doubt, 7 ae court, it is t abſurd ; but, 
t 1 — tru find 0 reaſonable j in 
t ir of marriage Lag haye made it. 1 
know 8 3% it may be to other men, but to 
me it 1 horribl ee to be cankined to any 


Fr ed ch he ever ſo 
1185 aol * yoman fre, an ed Pal - 


0 be always « co Fant 7 er with net Holy 1 
* Y = 2 companion for fe forced upon me, 
N wet r row in the gallies t 5 it ae 
on my dear 5 0 replied the 
Faurit, - Roan ag TK 50 it 16 5 5 110 conſt ee to a 
wife of 92510 ae wing. I hi Re Expe- 
5 110 $, god now that « x fir e 
2 fs ade ſeco! 
We to. you, need. only give you the 
1 amourg. hat; you may, not think 
g you a romance, 1m Il begin where ro- 
_— mances 


+ FERSIAN Lerne 
kanten always end, with the artjcl# of iy mög 
rried at four and ak to a | 


HEE. or er der ent Gant Bos. e 
-blin e about her | years tha which was 715 mal. 


„ the ardour 75 a dle with the aden and endet | 
gnaͤeſs of a huſband. 'She loved | me ſtill more fondly 
' than I did her; and if IL had not left her) till ſhe gave 
me occaſion, I believe I ſhould have hen conſtant to 
this day. But I was not able to hold out any long 
All her charms were become {6 familiar to wu tha 
they could not make the leaſt impreſſion: and I went 
l to her bed as I did to ſupper, with an ap. 
Tay | dru uite 1 e much peng. In this dull 
Way! or a tedious tw ve-month, 15 
the ſight | Kaden of my wife's, who came op- 
P to lodge: in my own pon, rouzed me out 
of my lethargy. ' She was a beautiful creature of 
eighteen, juſt. taken out of a convent to be married. 
She knew nothing of the world, but had a natural 
quickneſs that went further than experience. How- 
ever, as there was ſomething à little aukward in her 
exterior carriage, the counteſs 1 thought it 
proper to keep: 15 with her for 1 time before her 

marriage, till ſhe” had inſtructed her how to-behave 
herſelf in public. I thought my inſtructions might 
be of uſe to het as well as my wife's, to teach her 
how to behave in private, and had the fortune 
to make them more agrecable. 
She liked bj poor and better BOL 8 an 

in roporti r, paſſion" increaſed for me, i 
REP Ng hes averſion” 12 -the man who was 
deſigned ti be 1 buſband* and indeed ſhe wy 
great reaſon to be fond of bim, for he was a 5. 

_ ſtupid, bigotted old fellow,” who did nothing 
a AE, but oy ae ſeold. - Het friends 21 
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was retired, the brid 
bride - diſſolved in tears. He begg ed' to know the 


except he ſwore, that, when he knew it, he would 
do his utmoſt to remove it. 

The poor 

ſired her that he would do any thing to make her 
eaſy," that was not contrary to the honour of 4 cava- 
ler, or the injunZtions of our boly mother church. 


commend you extremely to the church, as it is only 


HO Virgin, in a fit of 
in great danger. 
Heaven forbid, my 185 child, relied the don, 
that 1 ſhould hinder you Den perk orming ng a ſacred 
vow, to che hazard of your fo 

Well then, ſaid. ſhe, I will own i ou, wat in 


ckneſs vi my life 


ng night to the Ble 
bed of my waiting-woman, the virtuous. Ifabella. 
And his very morning while I ſlept, our Lady ap- 
peared to me in a ny and t 8 me with 
mothet fit of fickneſs if I did hot keep my word. 
If it be ſo, replied. ek 


my — 1 wiſh you a wm night. 


ar ſuch. a time; but ſhe bi me truſt, to | her nde; 
ment, and I ſhould be ſatighed. | 
The wedding night came; an and 0 the company 


egroom was ſürprized to ſee the 
cauſe of her affliction; but ſhe. (nite not tell him, 


man, in the hetnence of his ove, a- 


No, ſaid ſhe, the thing I require of you will re- 
to give me leave to accom Ie of Foe a vow 1 made fo was 


my fright I vowed, 92 — if I could but get well; again, 
and live to; be married, I would conlecrate'miy wed- 
ted. Virgin, by paſting it in the 


huſband, there is no doubt 
but the Virgin muſt be /erved before me; and fo, 


Now _ 
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ebneluſion of her marriage; and, as ring as be 
was to dome into it, ſhe could not reſiſt their impor- 
tunities. Tet to comfort me, ſhe very fairly let me 
know, that ſhe would give her 75 to . in 
ſpite of all their teeth; and moreover, that 1 ſhould 

| have-it on the wedding night. I repreſented to her 
the improbability of her. Performs e 7 a promiſe 
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Now you muſt know that the virtuous Ifabella 
Vas truſted with all the ſecrets of her miſtreſs, and 
had gone between us through the whole courſe of 


— 


dur amour. . 
Accordingly madam went to bed to her waiting- 
woman, who had taken care to inform me of this 
deſign, and concealed me in a cloſet within her 
chamber; from whence, as ſoon as every body was 
| aſleep, I was admitted to the place of Iſabella, and 
feceived the full acquittance of a promiſe 1 little ex- 
pected to ſee performed. 
The fingularity of this adventure ſo delighted me, 
that I conld not help, in the vanity of my heart, dif- 
4 to the duke de VInfantada, the moſt inti- 
mate of my friends. He was very thankful for the 
confidence I repoſed in him, and to reward me for it, 
betrayed it inſtantly to my wife, whom, it ſeems, he 
had long made love to without ſucceſs. As he 
thought that the greateſt obſtacle to his deſires was 
her fondneſs for me, he hoped to remove it by con- 
vineing her of my falſeneſs ; but though the news of 
it had like to have broke her heart, it was not able 
to change it. 3 8 
| She reproached me in a manner that made my 
fault appear much more inexcuſable. I might com- 
plain, ſaid ſhe, of the affront you have done my ho- 
nour in debauching my relation; but, alas! I am 
only ſenſible to the injury you have done my love. 
Lou are grown weary of me, and I know' it is im- 
poſſible to regain your heatt, ſince the ſingle reaſon 
of your diſlike muſt Kill continue, Which is, that! 
am your wife, If apy part of my behaviour had of: 
| fended you, I might have changed it to your fatif 
faction; but this is a fault, which, in ſpite of all my 
care, will grow worſe every day. I endeavoured to 
pacify her by aſſurances of my future fidelity; and 
really I was fo affected by her behaviour, that ” 
| ; | | Tiob 
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riouſly meant to keep my word.—But our inclina- 
tions are very little in our power: my reſolution ſoon 


yielded to the charms of the counteſs Altamira, one 
of the handſomeſt women about the court, but the 


vaineſt, the moſt intereſted, and the moſt abandon- 


ed. She made it a point of honour to ſeduce me, 


out of a deſire to mortify my wife, with whom ſhe 
had quarrelled upon ſome female competition of pre- 
cedency or dreſs. ER 

Her avarice was equal to her pride, and ſhe made 
me pay dearly for her favours, though her huſband 
was one of the richeſt men in Spain. I hardly ever 
went to her without a preſent of ſome kind or other, 
and my fortune began to ſuffer by my expence: yet 
I was fo bewitched to her, that though I heartily deſ- 
piſed her, I could not help loving her to madneſs. 

One day, when I came to ſee her after an abſence 
that had. raiſed my deſires to the higheſt pitch, ſhe 
received me with a ſullenneſs and ill- humour that 
tortured me beyond expreſſion. I conjured her to 
acquaint me with the cauſe of it, and ſhe told me, 
That the laſt time ſhe was at court, ſne had ſeen 
* the counteſs d' Aguilar with a diamond necklace 


* on, which I had given her the day before: that 


my making ſuch preſents to another woman, in 


the midſt of our intrigue, was an inſult ſhe was 
determined not. to bear; and that ſince I was 


grown ſo fond a huſband, ſhe could not but make 
a conſcience of diſturbing our conjugal felicity.” 

TI offered her any ſatisfaction ſhe would aſk : and 
the malicious devil had the impudence to tell me, 
that nothing could ſatisfy her, but my taking away 
that necklace from my wife, and giving it her. — 
| entreated her to accept of another of twice its va- 


lue ; but ſhe replied, that her honour was concerned, 


and, in ſhort, ſhe would have that, and that alone. 
Overcome with her importunities, 1 went home, 
5 A 5 and 
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and ſtole it from her; but made her promiſe me 
ſolemnly to be very cautious that my wife ſhould ne- 
ver erin ber poſſeſhon. n. 

About three days after, word was brought me, 
that the counteſs d'Aguilar had fainted away. in the 
anti-chamber of 'the queen, and was gone home in 
great diſorder to her mother the counteſs of Pa- 
nc. | * 


went immediately thither in ſuch a fright, a8 


convinced me I loved her better than I thought ! 
did : but imagine my confuſion, when ſhe' informed 
me, that ſhe had fainted at the fight of her own 


diamonds on the neck of the counteſs Altamira. 
She added, that it was no myſtery to her, nor to 


any body elſe, how that lady came by them; and 
that, to ſave her the mortification of any more ſuch 
public affronts, ſhe would no longer live with me as 
my wife, but leave me at liberty to pleaſe. myſelf, as 
my licentious inclination ſhould direct. 


I uſed my utmoſt eloquence to prevail on her to 


come home to me again; but ſhe remained inflexi- 
ble, and ſaid no more to all my proteſtations, but, 
that if her paſt conduct had not been able to fix my 
| heart, ſhe deſpaired of doing it for the future. 
After living without her half a year, I was order- 
ed to my regiment in Flanders, and was very glad 
of an occaſion to leave Madrid, where the regret of 
her ſeparation was ſuch a pain to me, that itentirely 
ſunk my ſpirits, Since my arrival in the army, ! 
have writ to her three or four letters, but ſhe diſ- 
dained to make me any anſwer ; and I have reaſon to 


believe, that her high ſpirit has, by this time, got 


the better of her love, 

For my part, I endeavour to amuſe myſelf the 
beſt I can with other women; and I deſire, my dear 
Polydore, that we may be always reciprocal confi · 
dants of every intrigue that we engage in during our 


ſtay in France. — 8 
| Polydore 


his part he ſhould meet with no reſerve. When 
they came to Paris, his firſt care was to enquire what 
was become of Septimius and Emilia, whom he had 
heard no account of for many years. He was in- 
formed, that Septimius was dead, and his daughter 
gone from Paris. His curioſity made him write to 


They anſwered him, that every. body believed ſhe 
was dead in France, having received no news, of her 
a great while. Polydore was mightily pleaſed with 
this account, and fancied himſelf very happy in be- 
ing a widower, though he had given himſelf no 
trouble to ſupport the character of a huſband. — The 
two friends had not reſided long at Paris, before 
they were exchanged for ſome French officers who 
| were taken priſoners by the prince of Conde. They 
returned to the army ; but the ſeaſon nor permitting 
them to come to any action, they agreed to paſs the 
winter at Bruſſels, in the court of the archduke. 
They had not been there above a month, before 
Aguilar acquainted his Engliſh friend, that he had 
begun an intrigue with a French lady, who lived in 
a very retired manner, which he believed was owing 
to her circumſtances : that he had ſeen. her two or 
three times, by means of a woman at whoſe houſe ſhe 
lodged, whoſe good offices he had ſecured by a hand- 
ſome bribe. He added, that he would carry Poly- 
dore to ſee her the next viſit that he made. Ac- 
cordingly they went together to Mademoiſelle Da- 
lincourt (for that was the name of Aguilar's new 
miſtreſs). At their coming in, Dalincourt ſeemed 
much ſurprized, changed colour, and was not able 
to ſpeak a word. The count, alarmed at her diſ- 
order, ſuſpected ſome lover had been with her, and 


9 A c IE. 


he came at ſo wrong a time. She endeavoured to 
ſhake off her confuſion, and replied, that he was 
| 1 always 
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Polydore thanked him, and aſſured him, that on 


his friends in England, to aſk if ſhe ' was there! 


told her, with an air of diſcontent, that he was ſorry 


4 


\ 


always very welcome * but that the gentleman he 
brought with him had ſo much reſemblance of 3 
brother of her's who was killed in Flanders, that, at 
firſt ſight ſhe could not help being ſtruck with it in 
the manner they had ſeen; 1 56 that if the 
2 was as like her brother in mind, as he was 
n form, ſhe ſhould be mightily pleaſes with his 
- acquaintance. She ſpoke this with ſuch an air of 
ſincerity, that the count hegan to think his jealquſy 
was without, foundation... 
After ſome general diſcourſe, ſhe applied to Poly- 
dore, and aſked him how long he had been engaged 
in the Spaniſfi ſervice? with many other more par. 
ticular enguiries, which feemed tg intimate a, defire 
to know him better. Polydore was very glad of it 
in hopes to ſerve his friend: and the count, who ha 
no ſuſpicions on that ſide, did his utmoſt to engage 
them in a friendſhip which he imagined would turn 
— ©: oa ion 39 arring 
At night, when the two gentlemen were at home 
together, Aguilar aſked his 'companion, what he 
thought of Dalincourt's jjerſon and underftandiig 
Better of the laſt than the firſt, anſwered he, though 
both are certainly agreeable, I cannot help thinking, 
continyed he, that her perſon is not quite new to me; 
but I cannot recollect where I met with her, except 
it was at Paris, when I was/ there a boy. To 
will do well to improve your acquaintance now, re- 
plied the count; and, to give you an opportunity of 
doing it, I will ſend you there to-morrow to make 
my excuſes for being obliged to hunt with the arch- 
duke, inſtead of waiting upon her as I intended. | 
know, my dear Polydore will employ all his wit and 
eloquence to ſet his friend's paſſion in the beſt light; 
and while he is with her, I ſhall have leſs unealineſs 
in being away. Polydore promiſed him all the fer- 

vices he could do him, but he wiſhed he had got 


The 


miſtreſs too, to make the party even. 
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Te next day he weilt to her, and ſaid a great 
1 in praiſe of Aguilar, to diſcover what ſhe 
thought of him. She anſwered him with terms of 
cold efteern, but nothing that gave him the leaſt 
bilcotiragemient to Believe ſhe was in love. He then 
eifehvoured ts perſuade her of the viclence of the 
count's paſſion for her; but ſhe aſſured him, that this 
was the only ſub ject ſhe did not care to Hear him 
talk of, —— He returned to his friend quite dif- 
couraged at be 9 67 _ toceeditig, and told him 
there was nothing ' to oped for. The count 
ſhewed him a letter he ll juſt received from his 
confidant, the lady of the Koule, which adviſed him 
hot to think of gaining Dalineutt by a timorons 
feſpect; but to offer her a handſome ſertlement, 
which the ſtreightneſs of her fortunè would make her 
1 5 much more Kindly than ſhe did to his fine 
egne 
"ITY indeed may do ſomething, ſaid Poly dore; 
for I found. by. her diſcourſe, that ſhe had ben re- 
diced, by a ſerjes of misfortunes, to a condition 
very much beneath her birth. In concluſion, 
they agreed to make a trial Mather ſhe was to be 
bought or not ; and Polydore was made the bearer 
of a letter which contained a very liberal propoſal. 
She read it, looked at Polydore ſome time without 
ling, a word, and at laſt burſt * a flood of 


| "1 thou ght, ſaid ſhe, recovering, her voie ice, that it 
had not been | in the power of my ill deſtiny to make 
me more unhappy : but I now find, that my miſ- 
fortunes have funk me lower than ever I was aware 
of, fince two gentlemen, whoſe eſteem I wiſhed to 
gain, think ſo meanly of me, as to imagine me a 
proper perſon to receive ſuch a letter. But Know, 
Sir, that I am as much a ſtranger to infamy,, as I 
im to happineſs ; and have a ſpirit ſuperior to all 
the wrongs your infolent fer can put upon me. Had 
not 
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not you diſgraced yourſelf by the ſcandalous em- 
ployment of endeavouring to ſeduce.me with a dirty 
' bribe, I ſhould have been happy in ſeeing you often 
here; but muſt now deſire you to trouble me no 
more, and to tell your friend, as my anſwer to his 
letter, that I would ſooner give myſelf to a footman, 
than /el] myſelf to a prince | oo 
Polydore was infinitely ſtruck with this reception, 
Every word ſhe uttered pierced him to the heart; 
and he looked upon her as a miracle of virtue, ſuch 
as he never had any notion of before. He re- 
turned to the count in great confuſion, and ac- 
quainted him with the ill ſucceſs of his commiſſion. 
Aguilar, more in love with her than ever, writ a 
moſt ſubmiſhve letter to beg her 'pardon-; but ſhe 
inſtantly ſent it back unopened. When he found all 
his courtſhip was ineffectual, he left Bruſſels in de- 
ſpair, and retired to a villa of one of his friends, 
where he reſolved to ſtay till the opening of the 
campaign. In the mean while Polydore, who continu- 
ed ſtill at Bruſſels, was in a ſituation little eaſter. than 
his friend, Mademoiſelle Dalincourt took up all his 
thoughts: he repeated to himſelf a thouſand times 
the laſt words he heard her ſpeak, and admired the 
ſpirit that appeared in them to a degree of adora- 
tion. . 7 More 
Not being able to bear her abſence any longer, he 
ſent to beg that he might ſee her once again, 
upon a buſineſs wholly relating to himſelf. She ad- 
mitted him, and began the converſation, by ſtricti 
forbidding him to name the count in any thing he 
had to ſay to her. I have no inclination to name 
him, replied he; for I would willingly forget that! 
ever knew him. I am ſenſible that l wrong him, in 
declaring to you, that |] love you more than life: yet, 
as his paſſion is quite deſtitute of hope, why ſhould 
not I ſollicit you for a heart to which he has no pre- 
tentions ? but, be my conduct right or not in 10 

| En 
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gard to him; to you, madam, it ſhall ever be moſt 


honourable. . I come to offer you my whole fortune 


upon ſuch terms as your virtue need not bluſh at. 
I am a widower, and free to marry whom I pleaſe: 
my eſtate is ſufficient for us both, and I am happy to 
think it in my power, to raiſe you to that rank which 
u were born to. This, madam, is the only re- 
paration by woung can atone for the affront '1 did 
your character; and, if you refuſe to accept of it, 
my deſpair will be equal to my love. 


The lady anſwered him with bluſhes, that ſhe was 


highly ſenſible of the ſentiments he expreſſed for her; 
that ſhe liked his perſon, and admired his under- 
ſtanding ; but that, to her misfortune, ſhe was mar- 
ried already, and therefore could ſay nothing to his 
propoſal. Good heavens, cried Polydore, you 
are married! and who then is your huſband ! The 
moſt unworthy of mankind, anſwered ſhe : one, who 


has abandoned me to the malice of my fortune, and 


does not know -at this time what is become of me, 
nor trouble himſelf about it. He is, indeed, un- 
worthy, replied the lover, who is poſſeſſed of ſuch a 
treaſure, and can neglect it. But, madam, employ 
me in your revenge: command my ſword to pierce 


the monſter's heart, and tear it from his boſom. — 


No, ſaid ſhe, your ſafety is more dear to me than 


the deſire of revenge. All I aſk of you is, to ſwear 
that you will never be like that huſband ; bur con- 
tinue to love me equally when you know me better : 
upon this condition, I will grant you all the favours 
which my duty will allow ; and, perhaps, your fu- 
ture conduct may prevail upon me to throw off all 
reſtraint. 5-5 1 5 


The happy Polydore ſwore every thing ſhe defired, 


and ſhe permitted him to ſee her when he pleaſed ; 
but, being informed by him of the treachery of her 


friend at whoſe houſe ſhe lodged, they agreed to 
They 


make their appointments at another place. 
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| | continued this commerce for ſotne time 
wittiout any interruption, till the count d'Aguilar 
had' notice of it front his confidant, who percei ved 1 It 
in ſpite of all their caution. 
Never was rage equal to his at this diſcovery. He 
writ to Polydote, reproaching him with his breach of 
friendſhip in the bittereſt terms, and required him to 
meet him with his ſword behind the walls of a nun- 
nery that was ſituatedd about the leagues out of 
Bruſſels, Polydore accepted of the challenge, and 
met him at the place appointed: he attempted to 
juſtify himſelf, But the count had not the patience to 
6 beer him out. They fought with great fury à good 
Vile, till the fortune of Polydore perle and 
the evunt fainted away with the 16ſs of blood from 
two or three wounds Which he had received. The 
other ſeeing him fall thought Him dead, and made 
off with the utmoſt precipitation. Juft at that in- 
Rant came by a coach and fix,- which was driving 
towards the e A lady who was in it, ſeeing 
2 gentleman lye welrermg in his blood, - ſtopped — 
coach, and went to try if ſne could affift him, #4 
the ſi gut of the face ſhe fetched a ſoream,. and 10 
upon the body in 4 fwoon, Her ſervants, conclud- 
ing it to be ſome one ſhe was much concerned for, 
carried theim both into the mannery, where the lady 
foon came to herſelf, and the count alſo began to 
ſhew ſigns of life, his ſpirits being agitated by the 
motion. He was immediately put to bed; and a 
fargcon ſent for, Who declared his wounds to be 
dangerous, but not mortal. While they continued 
uncertain of his dure, the lady who brought him 
into the nunnery waited conſtantly, day and night, 
at his bedſide, and nurſed him with a care that 
would not yield to a moment of repoſe, As he! 
face was alſo covered with a veil, he took her to be 
one of the nuns, and was aſtoniſtied at a charity 6 
ofticious. -When he grew better, his curioſity 2 
| crea ed, 
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creaſed, and he ardently preſſed her to let him know 
to whom he owed ſuch great obligations. Are you 
| a nun, madam ? faid he: I hope you are not; for 
it would affhiet me infinitely, if I was never to ſee 
you more, after leaving a houſe where you have done 
me fo many favours. The lady for whom you 
fought, anſwered ſhe, will make you ſoon forget the 
los of me; and though I am not a nun, you will 
never ſee me out of the limits of theſe walls. 
How, madam! ſaid he, was you not out of them, 
: when you found me on be ground, and reg my 
© 
Yes, replied the ; I was returning from a viſit to 
a convent in the town : but I will take care not to 
ſtir from hence while you are at Bruſſels, becauſe 
you are the man in the world I would avoid. 

This ſpeech ſo ſurprized him, that for ſome time 
he was not able to make her any anſwer. At laſt he 
told her, that her actions and her words entirely diſ- 
and that he could not think himſelf ſo hate- 
Ful to her as ſhe faid, when he reflected how kindly 

ſhe had uſed him. 8 
Yr, Theſe riddles ſhall be clam up to you, anſwered 
ly WW ſhe, when, you. are perfectly recovered : till then 


| — 
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wo content yourſelf with knowing that I cannot hate [ 
be Jou, but am as much determined to avoid you, as if 1 
2 could. | [ 
be Thus ended a converſation which left the count in 

ed a perplexity not to be deſcribed. 

im He ſaw her no more for a few days; but when 


ht, i the heard that his ſtrength was quite returned, ſhe 

hat came to him one morning, and ſpoke thus 
her il © If you will know who ſhe is that was ſo afflicted ö 
be when your life was in danger; that nurſed. you ſo 1 
bf carefully in your illneſs; and is reſolved to quit 
er: vou for ever when you are well; think of your | 
ſed, i © former gallantries at Madrid, of your preſent . 
paſſion for a miſtreſs that deſpiſes vou, and your. 1 
ingra- = 


to her jealouſy of mademoiſelle Dalincourt. 


A 


« ;nararitode to a wife that means loved you | think 
of all this, and you will not wonder any longer at 


* 

my actions or my words.— Les, Aguilar, I am that 
wife, whoſe fate it is to be acqu 

Four infidelities, and to ſmart for all your follies. 


As ſhe ſaid this, ſhe lifted up her veil, and ſhewed 


the aſtoniſhed count a well-known face. "which he 
little expected to have ſeen in Flanders. All the 
paſſions that can agitate the heart of man, ſhame, 
remorſe, love, gratitude, - invaded his in that mo- 
ment. He threw himſelf - at her- feet, and with 
many tears implored her to forgive him. 


She raiſed him, and aſſured him of her pardon, ; 
But my perſon, 


nay, more, of her affection : 
ſaid ſhe, * I am determined ſhall be ever ſeparated 


from you. I have had too many 'proofs of your 


a * inconſtancy, to hope that any obligations can engage 
vou: you will never be faithful to me alone, and! 
'© diſdain to ſhare you with another. It is happineſs 
© enough for me that I have been the inſtrument of 
* preſerving your life, though you riſqued it for the 
* ſake of another woman; and all the return I aſk 
* of you is, to think of me ſometimes with kind- 
© neſs, but never to attempt to ſee me more.? 
Aguilar was on the rack to hear her talk in ſo re- 
ſolute a ſtile ; but he flattered himſelf it was owing 
Being 
impatient to make her eaſy on that head, he diſ- 
patched one of his ſervants with a letter to acquaint 


that lady with his recovery. He begged her earneſtly 


to come to him at the nunnery, and if poſſible to 
bring her lover along with her. Polydore had ab- 
ſconded a few days, till he heard that the count was 


out of danger, after which he continued very pub- 


licly his addreſſes to Dalincourt. 

While the meſſenger was bringing them to the 
nunnery, Aguilar demanded of his _ by what 
accident ſhe came into Flanders ? * 
| ou 
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Vou know, ſaid ſhe, that after my diſcovery of 


your amour with the counteſs Altamira, I retired to 


parture for the army. Eo | 
Soon afterwards, I had the misfortune to loſe my 
mother; and what particularly aggravated my grief, 


was the knowledge that her concern at your ill uſage 
rk 


of me had haſtened her death. 

| Theſe afflictions made Madrid fo uneaſy to me, 
that I could not bear to ſtay in it any longer. Luckily 
about that time I received a letter from my couſin 
donna Eugenia de Montalegre, a religious of this 


houſe, to inform me of her being elected abbeſs. 
It inſtantly occurred to me, that no place could be 


more proper for my retreat, than a monaſtery of 
which ſhe was the head: ſo, as ſoon as I could ſettle 
my affairs, I left Spain, and put myſelf into a pen- 
ſion under the government of donna Eugenia; in 
which manner I have lived ever ſince. | 
She had ſcarce finiſhed this account, when they 
were interrupted by the arrival of Polydore and Da- 
lincourt. Madam d'Aguilar changed colour at the 


ſight of her; but her huſband, embracing Polydore, 
aſſured him, that he no longer looked upon him as a 


rival, but was glad to reſign his miſtreſs to a friend 
who ſo well deſerved her. Then he related to him 
the manner in which his wife had tended and pre- 
ſerved him, and expreſſed ſo much gratitude, fo 
much love, that if any thing could have ſhaken her 
reſolution, this would certainly have done it. Ma. 
demoiſelle Dalincourt ſeemed much affected at this 
relation, and told the counteſs, ſhe was infinitely 
concerned that ſhe had been the innocent cauſe of 
her huſband's danger; but that ſhe hoped this ac- 
eident would be a means of making them happy 
for the future, and put an end to his infidelities and 
her reſentment. : 1 

My 


my mother's houſe, and remained there till your de- 


| * 26 
: Lee © allow jt, I am Hefe to the height of al 
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happineſs too, added ſhe, is now at ſtake , 


and I Thane need of your friend 0. to ſupport me in 


iſcqvery Which tremble to begin, but which, 
in juſtice to my honour, | ana obliged to dd delay no 


longer. 


At theſe words ſhe knee cled down, cad taking hold 
of Polydoxe's s hand: hold, faid | hes. my dear 
* huſband, in that Dalincourt, whom you have 


5 © (worn to love eternally, behold your wi fe Emilia, 
£ * that Emilia, whom you left a bride and 2 Fog PC 


* at ſigtgen ; whom you imagined dead, and 
* will not liye a 1 if yau refuſe to acknoy- 


* ledge and receive he 


op cannot now = copia tht, I 155 a vie 3 im- 
* poſed upon yo; you ge n 0 gely out of pure * 


0 on; our parents fad nothing to do in it; 4 
love a : cd and from love glone I deſire bs 


This is my claim; and if you ar upon 


M 

my wiſhes. 
Polydore gazed gn her with a flent 2dmjration 12 
He examined cvery feature oyer and our, en BY bm. 
throwing his armg-round Er ne ; and a lmoſt ſtifling was {i 
her with kiſſes : Are you really Emilia (cried upon 
he), and-have I confirmed my former marriage . talit, 

© a neu choice, by a choice which I neycr will depart you f. 
from, and which makes me the happier of pen choice 
On angel, what wonders do you tell me! hov i ug 0 
„is it poſhble that I find you here at Bruſſeh dis 
© when 1 thought you in your grave? Explain l till t. 
* qlus to me, and let me know how much! wronged my fa 

ou enge that ] I may uy to repair it all by m) refuge 

5 an where, 
Count _—_ and his lady joining with him in we fo 
deſire to * her hiſtory, ſhe related it as follows. I the re 
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we were parted, I went to live in the country 
with my father, being aſhamed to appear in public 
after the affront your capricious averſion had put 


upon me. 


My pride was deeply wounded ; bur, wh ſame 
I own. it, my love was the paſſion that ſuffered moſt. 
I was bred up to conſider you as my huſband ; I had 
learned to love you from a child, and your perſon 
was ſo wonderfully agreeable, that I could not look 
upon you with indifference: nay, ſuch was my par- 
vality in your favour, that I could not help admiring 
you for your ſpirit in aſſerting the freedom of your 
choice, and juſtified you in my heart for a proceed- 
ing which openly I was obliged to diſapprove. In 
this wretched ſtate of mind I remained ſome years, 


till the unfortunate event of the civil war deprived 


my father of his eſtate, and drove him out to ſcek 
refuge in a foreign country. We ſettled at Paris, 
where, with three or four thouſand pounds, which 
we found means to carry off, part in money, and 


o may remember, Polydore, that as ſoon as 


the reſt of it in jewels, we maintained ourſelves 
well 
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well enough in a private way, which pleaſed my-me- 
lancholy better than any other. In this retreat, 


where we ſaw no company, but two or three French 


women that lodged in the houſe with us, I amuſed 
mytelf with learning the French tongue, which I had 
ſome knowledge of before I came to France; and by 
ſpeaking nothing elfe for three or four years, I be- 
came fo very perfect in it, that it was difficult to diſ- 
cover by my accent that I was not born at Paris. 
I mention this, becauſe it has fince been of uſe to 
me, in making me paſs more eaſily upon you for the 
French woman | perſopated.—The third year of our 
reſidence at Paris, my father became acquainted with 
a widow-lady, the true madam Dalincourt, whoſe 
name has ſince made full amends for my injuries I 
have to charge her with in the ſequel of my ſtory. 
This woman was a native of Brabant, but married a 


French gentleman, who dying young left her in 


very narrow eircumſtances. She had a fiſter much 
ounger than herſelf, but not ſo handſome, who 
fived with her at Paris. | | 


My father was at that time near threefcore, and 


the widow turned of forty ; yet her charms were 
ſtill powerful enough to engage him in a paſſion for 
her, which nothing but dotage could excuſe, It 
went ſo far that ſhe drew him in to marry her, and 
to ſettle upon her three thouſand pounds, leaving me 
no more than the worth of my own jewels, which 
ſcarce amounted to a thouſand. But her avarice was 
not ſatisfied with all this. There was a French noble- 
man who had long courted me for a miſtreſs, and 
not finding me ſo complying as he wifhed, thought 
the beſt way was to buy me of my mother-jn-law, 
- whom he knew to be capable of ſuch a bargain. He 
offered her a preſent of two thouſand crowns to in- 
trodnce him by night to my apartment, 'The wick- 
ed creature accepted of his bribe, and taking her op- 
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portunity when my father was gone into the country, | 


brought him late one night into my chamber, where 
ſhe imagined he would find me faſt aſleep. But it 
happened that I and mademoiſelle Du Freſne, the 
ſiſter of Dalincourt, had been engaged in reading a 
romance, which kept us up beyond our uſual hour; 


and as her room was on the other ſide of the houſe, 


not to diſturb the family in paſſing through, ſhe 


went to bed with me. The romance ran ſo ſtrongly 


in my head that I could not ſleep for thinking of it; 
and perceiving that the moon ſhone very brightly, I 
got up, ſlipped on a night-gown, and went out to 
take a walk in a little garden that lay contiguous to 


my chamber. I had not been there above half an 


hour before I heard Du Freſne call out for help; and 
coming in to her aſſiſtance, ſaw my lover ſtruggling 
with her at ſuch advantage, that I was almoſt afraid 


I came too late. I joined my cries to hers, and the 


noiſe we made fo alarmed the marquis, that he 
thought it beſt to retire as ſoon as poſſible ; eſpecially 
when he diſcovered his miſtake, and that my in- 


famous mother-in-law had put, him to bed to her 


own ugly ſiſter inſtead of me. 


But, to be revenged of her for what he took to 


be a deſign of impoſing upon him, he revealed to 
us the part ſhe had in this affair, and bid me tell 
her, that he did not think the enjoyment of made- 
moiſelle Du Freſne worth a quarter of the money he 
had given her.—After making this confeſſion he 
went off, and was hardly got ſafe out of the houſe, 


when two or three of our fervants came in to us to 


know what was the matter. The ſtory ſoon reached 
my father's ears; and 1 was ſo angry at my ſtep- 
mother for her intention againſt my honour, that, in 
the heat of my paſſion, I told him all that the mar- 
quis had revealed, and Du Freſne confirmed it; 
vhich imprudence we had both reaſon to repent of. 
| „ My 
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My father was ſo ſhocked and afflicted at it, that it m 


threw him into a fever, which proved mortal. He ve 
was no ſooner dead, but his loving widow turned her i pe 
| ſiſter and me out of doors, and it was with great to 


difficulty that I carried off my money and neceſſary wa 
apparel. In this diſtreſs, which was the greateſt | ign 
ever knew, Du Freſne propoſed to me to go with 
her to Bruſſels, where ſhe had an old aunt whom ſhe 
expected ſomething from, and that would be willing. 
to receive us. I gladly accepted of her propoſal, 
my ſpirit being too high to return to England in the 
condition I was reduced to. When we came to Bruſ- 
ſels we found that her aunt was dead, but had left 
her the beſt part of what ſhe had, which amounted 
to a reaſonable ſubſiſtence. We agreed that I ſhould 
board with her under the name of mademoiſelle Da- 
lincourt, and pretend I was a relation of her former 
brother-in-law ; ſhe not caring to ſay any thing of 
the alliance, which had been attended with ſuch il 
conſequences to us both. Upon this foot I lived 
with her very quietly, till the count d'Aguilar found 
me out, and, by corrupting my mercenary friend, 
obtained more frequent acceſs to me than I deſired. 
You remember the diſorder I was in when he 
brought you firſt to ſee me. I knew you inſtantly; 
' for my love had traced your image too ſtrongly in 
my mind to be effaced by any length of time; 
whereas your indifference quickly made you loſe al 
memory of me, and the alteration of almoſt fifteen 
years had changed my perſon entirely from what it 
was when you ſaw me laſt.—I thought I ſhould have 
died with the ſurpriſe, and was going, as ſoon as! 
could ſpeak, to diſcover myſelf to you ; but per- 
ceiving that you did not remember me, I checked 
myſelf, and invented à pretence to cover my con- 
fuſion. It ſtruck me, that I might poſſibly make 
ſome advantage of the diſguiſe in which you fav 
me ; 
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me: at leaſt, I was ſure of the ſatisfaction of con- 
verſing with you freely, and knowing what had hap- 
pened to you ſince our parting. When you came 
to me again as the confidant of the count d'Aguilar, it 
was no ſmall revenge and pleaſure to me, to ſee you 
ignorantly helping another man to debauch your own 
wife; and I could have found in my heart to have 
let you ſucceed in your friendly mediation, as a 
pumiſhment for the injuries you had done me: but 
my virtue ſoon rejected that temptation, and thought 
of nothing but how to gain your eſteem, 
When you brought me the baſe propoſal of count 
Aguilar, it appeared to me ſuch a mark of your 
contempt, that I fully reſolved not to ſee you any 
more. But when you expreſled a repentance of that 
fault, and declared a reſpectful paſſion for me, even 
to the offering me marriage, I yielded to the dictates 
of my love, and admitted you to all freedoms but 
one. That I told you your future conduct might 
obtain; and I believe, ſaid ſhe bluſhing, you 'will 
hardly now have the ſame reluctance to accept it as 
you had formerly. But though I had thus engaged 
you by your promiſe, and ſtill more by your inclina- 
tion, my happineſs was far from being fixed. While 
the name of Emilia was concealed, I could not tell 
how the knowledge of it might affect you. It was 
ſtill in your power to make me miſerable, by being 
angry with my innocentdeceit; but ſince you have been 
ſo good to approve it, and acknowledge me for your 
wife, I ſhall make it my whole ſtudy and ambition 
to deſerve that title, and never think of my paſt 
misfortunes, but to inhance my preſent happineſs. _ 
Thus Emilia ended her narration, and received 
the compliments of Count Aguilar and his Lady, 
who both expreſſed the higheſt joy at her good 
fortune. * 1 
Polydore, on his ſide, endeavoured to perſuade the 


Counteſs to follow the example of Emilia, and be 


recor.ciled 
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reconciled to her huſband. She anſwered him coldly, 
that ſhe had had too much experience of the temper 
of the count, to truſt to a ſudden fit of fondneſs, 
which would wear itſelf out in a few months: that 
ſhe was neither ſo young, nor ſo handſome now, as be- 
fore their ſeparation ; how then could ſhe flatter her- 
ſelf, that. he would like her better when ſhe was 
really leſs amiable ? that what ſhe had done for him 
might ſecure his eſteem, but ſhe had received abun- 
dant proof that his eſteem could but ill ſecure his 
love. I know, ſaid ſhe, the weakneſs of my heart: 
were [I to live with him again, I ſhould be jealous of 
him, even though he did not give me cauſe ; and 
that would certainly make us both unhappy. It is 
better for me to leave him to his pleaſures, and en- 
deavour to ſecure my own tranquillity, by retiring 
from a world which I am unfit foo. 
Polydore, finding it in vain to argue with her, and 
admiring the greatneſs of her mind, took his leave 
of the count, and returned to Bruſſels, where his 
marriage with Emilia was conſummated almoſt twenty 


: . 


gears after it was contracted. 
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LETTER XXXII. 
SLI 4% Minz A at Iſpahan. 


2 | From London. 
T WENT yeſterday with one of my acquaintance 
1 to ſee a friend of his, who has a houſe about 
twenty miles from London. He had formerly been 
a citizen and tradeſman, but growing rich on a ſud- 
den by ſome lucky hit in the more profitable trade of 


ſtock· jobbing, he as ſuddenly ſet up for a judge in 


architecture, painting, and all the arts which men of 
quality would be thought to underſtand, and built 
this houſe as a ſpecimen of his learning. When we 
came in, though it was in the midſt of winter, we 
were carried into a room without a fire- place; and 
which loo d, if poſſible, ſtill colder than it felt. 1 
ſuppoſe, ſaid I, this fone-vault that we are in, is de- 


ſigned to be the burying-p/ace of the family; but I 


ſhould be glad to ſee the rooms in which they live, 
for the chilneſs of theſe walls is infupportable to a 
Perſian conſtitution. 1 

I ſee, ſaid my companion, that you have no zafte, 
or ry you could not be cold in a /aloon fo beauirfut 
as this. | | | 5 

Before I had time to make him any anſwer, the 
maſter of the houſe came in; but, inſtead of carry- 
ing us to a fire, as I hoped he would, he walked us 
about all his vaſt apartments, then down into the 
offices under ground, and laſt into a garden, where 
a north-eaſt wind, that blew very keen from off a 


| beath to which it was laid open, finiſhed what the 
| faloon had begun, and gave me a cold, which took 


away my voice in the very inſtant that I was going to 
complain of what he made me ſuffer. At length we 
ended our obſervations, and fate down to dinner, in 
| | a room 


\ 
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a room where, by good fortune, the rules of archi- 


tecture allowed us to be warm: but when the meat 
Was ſerved, I was in great confuſion not to know 
how to aſk for any diſh of all I ſaw before me; for 
it ſeems the gentleman ate in the French way, and no- 
thing came up to his table in its natural form. My 
uneaſineſs was ſtill greater, when, upon taſting of 
five or ſix different compoſitions, I found they were 
all mixed with the fleſh of * hogs, which I could not 
touch * pollution. Es ons 
After loſing my dinner in this manner, I was en- 
tertained all the evening with a converſation between 
the gentleman of the houſe and another man (who, 
they told me, was an archite&) ſo ſtuffed with hard 
words and terms of art, that I could not underſtand 
one part in five of it. They talked much of certain 
men called, virtugſi, whom, by the near relation 
their title bore to virtue, I took at firſt to be a ſelt 
of rigid moraliſts but, upon enquiry, I diſcovered 
that they were a company of fidlers, eunuchs, pain- 
ters, builders, gardeners; and, above all, gentlemen 
that had zravelled into Italy, who immediately came 
home perfect virtugſi, though they went out the dullef 
fell;ws in the world. This order of men, which is 
pretty numerous (as J could collect from the diſ- 
courſe of theſe two adepts) aſſume a ſort of legiſlative 
authority over the body of their countrymen : they 
bid one man pull down his houſe, and build another, 
which he can neither pay for, nor inhabit ; they take 
a diſlike to the furniture of a ſecond, and command 
him to change it for a different one more expenſive 
and leſs commodious; they order a third. to go and 
languiſn at an opera, when he had rather be hallooing 
in a bear-garden : it is even feared they will take 
J | = upon 
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upon them to decide what ſort of woman every man 
ſhall be in love with, and preſcribe a particular co- 
lour of eyes and hair for the only object of univerſal 
inclination. 

I defired to be informed whether this Juriſdiction 
had been ancient in this 22 having met with 
no traces of it in hiſtory ? 

No, ſaid he, it is fo modern, that all the 1 of it 
are changed once in ſeven years; and that which 
before was the only thing rigbi, becomes at once a 
high crime and miſdemeanor. 

Upon the whole, it appears to me to be a kind of 
epidemical madneſs, and I am afraid to return to my 
own country, for fear I ſhould carry it with me 
thither, as thoſe who have been in Italy bring the in- 
tection along with them into England. 
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LETTER XXX ( 
Selin to Mizz a at Iſpahan. 


From London. 
HER E is a lady's houſe where I often paſs 
my time, though I have very little intimacy 
with her; becauſe it is really being in a public place, 


and making a viſit to half the town. The firſt. 


time I went thither I congratulated her. on the prodi- 
gious number of her friends, and told her, that ſhe 
muſt certainly be poſſeſſed of moſt extraordinary 


perfections, to attract ſuch a variety of people, and 


pleaſe them all alike. But l ſoon found that, in 
all that croud of viſitants, there was hardly one who 
came thither on her account, but that their reaſon 
for coming was the ſame as hers for receiving them, 
becauſe they had nothing elle to do. 

The 
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The laſt time I was there I met a gentleman, whoſe 
character I was ftill a ſtranger to, though I was "oy 
well acquainted with his face. 

I want to know (ſaid I to a lady who ſate next 
me) what is the merit of that gentleman over-againſt 
us, which recommends him ſo much to all the 
world? It ſeems to me that he does nothing, ſays 
nothing, means nothing, and is nothing; yet 1 al- 
ways ſee him in good company! 

His character, ſaid ſhe, may be . in 
very few words — lie is a good. natured man. 
lam mighty glad to hear it, returned T, for! 

want ſuch a man very much: there is a friend of 
mine in great diſtreſs, and it lies in his Power to do 
him ſervice. 

No, faid ſhe, he is of too indolent a temper, to 
give himſelf the trouble of ſerving any body. 

Then what ſignifies his good-nature? anſwered 1; 
or how do you know that he has any ? 

During this dialogue between us, the reſt of the 
company had turned their diſcourſe wholly upon 
ſcandal; and few reputations were ſpared by them, 
that were good — to be thought worth at- 
ztacking. 

The good-natured man ſate filently attentive, and 

with great humanity let them abuſe his abſent friends, 
as much as they thought fit. 
When that was over, he began to entertain us 
with his ſorrow for the death of a noble perſon, who, 
he ſaid, had been his patron and benefector: but me. 
thought, he talked of it mightily az his eaſe ; and 
the lady, who had given me his character, whiſpered 
me, that, notwithſtanding his obligations and love 
to the de. caſed, he was now making court to His worſt 
enemy, as obſequiouſly as he ever had to Him. 

At that inſtant there came in a certain colonel, 


who, as ſoon as he ſaw my gentleman, ran up to 
| ET 825 
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him, and embracing him very tenderly, my dear 
Jack, ſaid he, thou ſhalt be drunk with me to-night. — 


Fou know I have been ill, ſaid the wr gen ly, 


and drinking does not agree with me. 


No matter for that, replied the colonel, you muſt 


poſitively be drunk bef re you fleep; for I am diſ- 
appointed of my company, and will not be reduced 


either to drink by myſelf, or to go to bed ſober. 
The good-natured man could not reſiſt ſuch oblig- 
ing ſolicitations : he kindly agreed to the propoſal, 


and all the room expreſſed their apprehenſions, that 
his good-nature would be the death of him ſome time 


or other, 


LETTER XXXIV. 
SELIII fo Mirza at Iſpahan. 


3 3 From London. 
HAD, laſt night, ſo extraordinary a dream, and 


it made ſuch an impreſſion upon my mind, that I 
cannot forbear writing thee an account of it. 

I thought I was tranſported, on a ſudden, to the 
palace of Iſpahan. Our mighty lord was fitting on 
a throne, the ſplendor of which my eyes could hardly 
bear: at the foot of it were his emirs, and great 
officers, all proſtrate on the ground in adoration, and 
expecting their fate from his commands. Around 
him ſtood a multitude of his guards, ready to exe- 
cute any orders he ſhould give, and ſtriking terror 


into the hearts of all his ſubjects. My foul was 


awed with the majeſty of the ſcene; and I ſaid to 

myſelf, can a king of England compare himſelf to 

this? can he, whoſe authority is confined within the 

narrow bounds of law, pretend to an equality with 

a monarch, whoſe power has no limits but his * ? 
A Fhis 
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I had ſcarce made this reflection, when, turning 


my eyes a ſecond time towards. the throne, inſtead 
of the ſopbi, I faw an eunuch ſeated there, who 


ſeemed to govern more deſpotically than he. The 


eunuch was ſoon changed into a woman, who alſo 
took the tiara and the ſword. To her ſucceeded 
another, and then a third: but, before ſhe was well 
eſtabliſned in her ſeat, the captain of the guards that 
ſtood around us marched up to the throne and ſeized 


upon it. In that moment I looked and beheld the 


ſapbi lying ſtrangled on the floor, with his vizir and 
Struck with horror at this 


three of his /ultanas. 
ſpectacle, I left the palace, and going out into the 


city, ſaw it abandoned to the fury of the ſoldiers, 


who pillaged all its riches, and cut the throats of the 
defenceleſs inhabitants. From thence 1 made my 
eſcape into the country, which was a waſte uncul- 
tivated deſert, where I found nothing but idleneſs 
and want. 
O., ſaid], how much happier i IS England, and how 
much greater are its kings! Their throne 1s eſtabliſhed 
upon juſtice, and therefore cannot be overturned. 
They are guarded by the affections of their people, 
and have no military violence to fear. They are the 
moſt to be honoured of all princes, becauſe their 
government is beſt framed to make ther ſubjects rich, 


happy, and ſafe. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XXXV. 
SELIM 70 OY Iſpahan- | 


A = From London. 
HAD ſome. diſcourſe to-day with an Engliſh 
gentleman, who has an affectation of being 


thought a great philoſopher : his pretenſions to it 


conſiſt in nothing elſe but refining away all the hap- 
pineſs of his life. By a great force of reaſoning, he 
is arrived at a total diſreliſb of himſelf, and as com- 
plete an indiſference to others. I am quite weary of 


living, ſaid he to me: I have gone through every 
thing that bears the name of pleaſure, and am abſo- 


lutely diſguſted with it all. I have no taſte for the 
common amuſements of wine, women, or play, be- 
cauſe I have experienced the folly of purſuing them : 


and as for buſineſs, it appears to me to be more ri- 
 diculous than any of the three. The buſtle of the 


town diſturbs my quiet, and in the country I am dy- 
ing of the fpleen. I believe I ſhall go with you into 
Perſia, only to change the ſcene a little, and when 
am tired of being there, take a doſe of opium, and 
remove to the other world. 

| hope, Mirza, that thou and I ſhall never ARE 


wh it is to be fo wiſe ; but make the beſt of thoſe 


comforts and delights which .nature has kindly be- 


towed upon us, and endeavour to diffuſe them as 


wide as poſſible, by the practice of thoſe virtues from 
which "ON flow. | 


„ EET» 
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Sgt. IM to Mirza at Iſpahan. | away 
| ; I _ all 
. 1 From London. is bez 
HERE is another gentleman, of my acquain- Su 
tance, who is a philoſopher, but of a ſpecies Ii 51 
very different from him I deſcribed to thee in my I for he 
laſt. = N 55 ble to 
He is poſſeſſed of a conſiderable eſtate, which his 
friends are as much maſters of as he. His children 
love him out of a principle of gratitude, by far more 
endearing than that of duty; and his ſervants conſi- 
der him as a father, whom it would be wznatural for 
them not to obey, : EE 
His tenants are never hurt by drought or rain, 
becauſe the goodneſs of their lord makes amends for 
the inclemency of the ſky. : . 
The whole country looks gay about his dwelling, WI 
and you may trace all his footſteps by his bounties. 
Is it not ftrange (I have often heard him fay) that 
men ſhould: be ſo delicate as not to bear a d:/ugree- 
able picture in their houſes, and yet force every face 
they ſee about them to wear a cloud of uneaſineſs 
and diſcontent ? Is there any object fo pleaſing to 
the eye, as the ſight of a man whom you have 
obliged, or any mufic fo agreeable to the ear, as the 
voice of one that owns you for his benefactor ? 
He has alſo a deep fenſe of religion; which is fo 
far from caſting a gloom over his mind, that it 1s to 
that chiefly he owes his conſtant ſerenity. Were 


LETTER ' XXXVI. 


there no reward (ſaid he to me in our laſt converſa- " The 
tion) for virtue after this life, a wiſe man would — Col 
practiſe it for its own beauty and reaſonableneſs 8c 


here. 


= TT > 2 


= 
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lere :-yet the wiſeſt man in that caſe might be un- 
happy from the perverſity of accidents; but he who 


adds to the pleaſures of virtue, the hopes of religion, 
has no excu(2 for ſinking under any misfortune ; and 


without the extravagance of philoſophical pride may 
always find a reſource in his mind as much ſuperior 
to all human events, as the infinite extent of eternity 
is beyond the ſhort bounds of human duration. 


Such are the notions of this man concerning hap- 
pine /s; and it is probable they are not very wrong. 
for he himſelf is never out of humour, nor is it poſſi- 


ble to be ſo in his company. 
LETTER XXXVI. 
SeLiM to Mirza at Iſpahan. 


4 From London. 


WENT laſt night with my friend to ſee a lady, 


whoſe houſe is the favourite reſort of the moſt 


agreeable people of both ſexes. The lady herſelf re- 


ceived me with a good breeding, which I found was 


the reſult of good ſenſe : ſhe treated me as a ffranger 


that came to ſee, not like a monſter that came to be 


ſeen; and ſeemed more deſirous to appear in a good 
hight herſelf to me, though a Perſian, than to ſer me 


in a ridiculous one to her company. The converſa- 
non turned upon various ſubjects, in all which ſhe 
bore a conſiderable, but not a petulant or overbear- 


ing part; and with modefty ſhewed herſelf a miſtre(s 


of moſt of the living languages, and not unacquaint- 
ed with ancient and modern hiſtory. 


The reſt of the company had their due ſhare of 


the converſation, which was carried on with ſpirit 
nd good manners. One gentleman in particular 


dif- 
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diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the ſuperiority of his wit, ſoc 


accompanied with ſo much delicacy and politeneſs, fol 
that none who heard him felt themſelves hurt by that MW jor 


pre-eminence, which he alone ſeemed not to be con- ine 
ſcious of. bod 
is wit was all founded on good ſenſe; it was wit M © 
which a Perſian could compreheng as eaſily as an En- of 


gliſhman ; whereas moſt that I have met with from Id 
other men, who are ambitious of being admired for e 
that accompliſhment, is confined not only to the taſte offe 
of their own countrymen, but to that of their own ſho! 
peculiar ſet of friends. When this gentleman had 900g 
entertained us for an hour or two, with the juſteſt, of h 
"as well as livelieſt remarks, both on perſons and MW ever 
things, that I ever heard, he went away; and to prize 
comfort us for loſing him, there came in the man of Ml © m 
great good. nature, whom I deſcribed to thee in one 1 
of my former letters. rious 
This courteous perſon, hearing all of us very warm 0 72 
in praiſe of the other's wit, joined in with us, but WF that 
ended his panegyric, with a plain, though indirect other 
inſinuation, that there was a /atyrical turn in i, | Tf 
which rendered it very dangerous, and that the gen- wille 
tleman could not poſſibly be ſo witty, but at the ex- I (hal 
pence of his good- nature. 
I could not help being quite angry at ſo i imperti 
nent and ill grounded a reflection, on a man for 
whom I had conceived a great eſteem, arid deſired 
to know why he ſuppoſed him to be 1 natured, only 
becauſe he was not dull. Has he abuſed, ſaid I, any 
worthy man ? Has he defamed any woman of good 
character? If all the edge of his wit is turned on 
thoſe who are juſtly the objects of ridicule, his wit is 
as great a benefit to private life, as the [word of the 
magiſtrate is to the public. 
My gentleman, fearing to be Aw into a diſpute, 


winch he could not carry on without — the 
| | | | | ecrelt 
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ſecret envy of his heart, changed the diſcourſe : and 


for the reſt of his ſtay among us, which was not very 
long, kept a moſt ſtrict ſilence, and gave no other 


indications of life, but that of laughing when every 
body laughed ; and nods and geſtures of approbation 


to whoever ſpoke. 


The moment he was gone, I told my friend, that 


I did not much wonder to ſee that gentlemen in mix- 


ed company, where it was enough that he gave no 
offence ; but that, in a ſelect ſociety as this was, he 
ſhould be received only from a general notion of his 


good-nature, which was ſupported by no one action 


of his life, ſeemed to me entirely unaccountable : for, 


even allowing his pretenſions to that title, I was ſur- 


prized that ſuch a character ſhould be ſo /carce, as 
to make it ſo very valuable. 

1 can eaſily conceive, continued I, that the noto- 
rious reverſe of that virtue would be a good reaſon 
to turn a man out of company ; but I cannot 'think, 
that the poſſeſſion of that virtue, deſtitute of all 
others, is a reaſon for letting him into it. 

If you will keep my ſecret, replied my friend, I 
will tell you the whole truth ; bur if you diſcover me, 
| ſhall paſs for illnatured myſelf. You muſt know 
then, that there are about this town. ten thouſand 
ſuch fellows as this, who, without a grain of ſenſe or 
merit, make their way by reciprocally complimenting 
one another. Their numbers make them formidable, 
elpecially ſupported as they are, by the fair ſex. 
They ſneak into good company like dogs after ſome 
man 2 ſenſe, whom they ſeem to belong to; where 
they neither bark nor bite, but cringe and Jaun ſa 
that neither good-manners nor humanity will allow 
one to kick them out, till at laſt they acquire a ſort 
of right by ſufferance. They preſerve their character, 
by having no will of their own, which in reality is 
owing to their having no e Judgment. 

O „ 


* 
- ai RE as. — — Deiy . 
— — — — 


and laviſh undeſervedly the valuable charaQter of 
 good-nature, to avoid being as RA branded with 
that of ill nature themſelves. 


ed I. Are not vanity and ſelf-loue the great cauſes 


people enjoy? and does not fecurity from cenſure, 


| eſt, and ſeems to be given as an allay to fuperior 
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They are all poſſeſſed of ſome degree of cunning, 


and their paſſions are too low and dull to break in 


upon it, or hurry them into the indiſcretions of men 


of parts. Beſides, they know that they are in a 
conſtant ſtate of probation, where the leaſt tranſgreſ- 
ſion damns them: they carry no compenſation about 
them; for a&rve faults will not be borne, where there 
2 at beſt but negative virtues. The ſmall number 

people of ſenſe are forced to ſubmit in this, as in 
ky other filly cuſtoms, to a tyrannical majority, 


Might not another reaſon be given for it? anſwer- 
of not only the toleration, but the privileges theſe 


certainty of applauſe, or the diſcovery of an eminent 
ſuperiority, prevail with thoſe of the beſt parts to 
really like what they only pretend to ſuffer, the con- 
verſation of thoſe of the worſt? - 

Very poſſibly, replied my friend; at leaſt the vs 
nity of the wiſeſt is certainly the comfort of the weak- 


underſtandings, like cares to ſuperior ſtations, to 
preſerve a certain degree of equality, that Providence 
intended * mankind. 


wi” 
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LETTER XXXVII. 
Set.iM to Mirza at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


1 H AD 1 the pleaſure of a ſpectacle, than 


which nothing is more ſtriking to a foreigner, 
becauſe he can have a right idea of it no where elſe: 
I aw the three eſtates of the kingdom aſſembled in 
parliament. The king was on his throne in all his 
majeſty; around him ſate the peers in their different 
robes; at the bar ſtood the ſpeaker of the commons, 
attended by the houſe. . Accuſtomed as I am to the 
ſublime court of our great emperor, I beheld this 
ſcene with much more reverence; but it was re- 
verence mixed with love. Now, and never till 
now, did I ſee a true image of 0110 government, the 
ſupport and perfection of human ſociety. A tyrant's 


court is no more worthy to be compared with this aſ- 


ſembly, than a lion's den with a temple, Here ſuch 


laws, as, after mature and free deliberation, have 


obtained the concurrence of the nobles and commons, 
receive the royal aſſent; nor can any bind the peo- 
ple which have not the authority of that triple /anc- 
tron. A gentleman who came with me made me 
obſerve, that when the commons ſent up the ſubſi- 
dies granted to the king, he thanked them for them, 
as an acknowledgment, that he had no power to 
raiſe them without their conſent : anciently, added 
he, ſupplies of money, and redreſs of grievances | 
went together ; but, ſuch is the preſent happineſs of 
0-2 our 
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our condition, that we have more money than ever 
to beſtow, and uo grievances at all to be redreſſed. 

J have heard, faid I, that when theſe gifts are 
moſt liberal, they have a natural tendency, like plen- by 
tiful exhalations drawn from the earth, to fall again ne 
upon the place from whence they came. 

He was going to anſwer me, when the houſe roſe, 


and put an end to my enquiries. 
LETTER i 


' SeLiM 7% Mirza at Iſpahan. 


( 


From London. 


"If HIS morning I received a viſit from the gen- 
tleman under whoſe conduct I had been at the 


houſe of lords. After ſome general diſcourſe upon 
that ſubject, he aſked me what [I thought of their 
nobility ? 

I am too great a ſtranger, anſwered I, to have 
formed a right opinion of what they are; but, if 
Fou pleaſe, 1 will tell you freely what I think they 
ſhould be. 

An Engliſh nobleman ſhould be a ſtrenuous al- 
ſertor of the privileges of the people, becauſe he is 
- perpetually intruſted with the care of them; and, 
at the ſame time, deſirous to preſerve the juſt rights 
of the crown, becauſe it is the ſource from which his 
honour is derived. 
| He ſhould have an eſtate that wich ſet him above 

dependance, and employ the ſuperfluities, if ſuch 
there were, not in improving luxury, but extending 


charity. 
He 
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He ſhould make his dignity eaſy to his inferiors 
, by the modeſty and ſimplicity of his behaviour 3 
nor ever think himſelf too great for the loweſt offices 


of friendſhip and humanity. * 

He ſhould claim no privilege that might n 
him from the ſtricteſt rules of juſtice; and afford 
his protection not to men obnoxious to the law, but 
to every modeſt virtue and uſeful art. 

The character you have drawn, replied my friend, 
though it be rare, yet is not imaginary: ſome there 
are to whom ſtill it may belong; and it eminently 
exiſts in a young nobleman, grandſon and heir to a 
late illuſtrious commander, whoſe name even in Fer- 
ha is not unknown, | 


& gp LETTER XI. 

n | 

N  SELIM f Mirza at Iſpahan. 

: 2: 

. From London. 
PHE Engliſh are bleft with fome privileges 

{- which no nation now in the world enjoys in ſo 


is gh a degree. One is, that they cannot be long de- 


d, prived of their liberty upon ſuſpicion of any crime, | 


ts not even of treaſon itſelf, without being brought to | 
us a trial: another is, that they cannot be tortured, 
either to force a confeſſion of what is laid to their 
ve charge, or a diſcovery of their accomplices. It is a 
ch MW vonderful thing that even in many free ſtates theſe 
ng wo eſſential rights of human nature have not been 
ſecured : for can any thing be more repugnant to 
natural juſtice, than to puniſh without proof of a 
eime? or is there a greater puniſhment than long 
| | impri- 
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impriſonment, and the infliftion of violent pain, ei- 
ther of which is worſe than death to an innocent 
man? From both theſe evils the Engliſh are guard- 
ed by their excellent laws, whieh have alſo provided 
that none ſhall undergo the vexation and ſhame of 
of a trial in a criminal cauſe without the conſent of 
twelve of their countrymen, who are called the 
grand jury; nor can ſentence be paſt upon them by 
the unanimous voice of twelve more of their equals, 
with as ſtrong proviſions (in trials for treaſon eſpe- 
cially) againſt any influence of fear or corruption, as 
human laws are able to frame. To thefe glorious 
privileges is added the right of being taxed by none 
but their repreſentatives, of advifing the king in a 
parliamentary manner upon all matters of government, { 
of enquiring into the conduct of miniſters, of ar- 


RP 


raigning the guilty, and taking them out of the ſhel- _ thi 
ter of the throne, liberty of ſpeech in parliament, ' rer 
and liberty of writing and publiſhing with all decent bu 
freedom what every man thinks upon public affairs an 
When I conſider all theſe advantages, and reflect on laid 


the ſtate I am in when in my own country, expoſed 
upon the lighteſt ſuſpicion to be fhut up in a priſon, 
to be tortured there, and, if ever brought out from 
thence, to be tried by a partial judge, poſſibly by 
my accuſer himſelf, to have my eſtate taken from me 
at the emperor's pleaſure, having no means of re- 
dreſs againſt him, or his miniſters, and deprived of 
the power even to complain; when I refle& on all 
this, I cannot but look upon the loweft ſubject of 
England with envy and with reſpect, as I fhould on 
a being of an order ſuperior to mine. But on the 
other hand, were there an Engliſhman wicked and 
fooliſh enough to give up the leaſt of theſe rights for 
any temptation of fortune or power, I ſhould look 


down upon him, however exalted by titles or you 
3 ONS | . Wit 
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with more contempt than upon the loweſt ſlave in 


my ſeraglio: for if unwilling ſlavery be the worſt of 
— voluntary ſervitude is the * of 


LETTER XII. 
SELIM to MIR Z A at Iſpahan. 
From London. 


BOUT a fortnight ago I went in company 
with one of my acquaintace, to ſee a place in 


this city, called the Exchange, which is the general 


rendezvous of all the merchants, not only of England, 
but the whole trading world. I never yet came into 
an aſſembly with ſo much reſpect as into this. Theſe, 
ſaid I, to my friend, are the moſt u/#ful, and there- 
fore the moit honourable of mankind. They are met 
here to carry on the common happineſs ; their gazns 
are the advantage of the public; and their /abour 
makes the ea/e of human life. 

I had ſcarce ſpoke theſe words, when he carried 
me out into a neighbouring alley, where I alſo ſaw 
ſome buſy faces, but which looked, methought, very 


different from the others. Theſe, wad he, are a ſort 
of traders, whoſe whole buſineſs is confined within 


the compaſs of this alley, where they create a kind 
of ebb and flow, which they know how to turn to 
good account ; but which is deſtructive to all trade, 
except their on. Nay, they have ſometimes raiſed 
ſuch violent tempęſis here, that half the wealth of the 
nation has been ſunk by it. 
They are then a ſort of magicians, anſwered: I. 
A moſt 
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A moſt diabolioal one truly, replied he; and what 


is moſt wonderful, the maſters of the art have the ſe- 


cret to render themſelves invifible. Though they 
are always virtually preſent here, they never appear 


to vulgar eyes: but ſome of their imps are frequently 
diſcovered, and by their motions, the ſkilful in this 
traffic ſteer their courſe, and regulate their ventures. 

While he was ſaying this to me, there came up to 
us an ill-looked fellow, and aſked if we had any 
flock to ſell. | 5 55 

My friend whiſpered me in the ear, that this was 
an imp.—l ſtarted; called on Mahomet to protect 
me, and made the beſt of my way out of the al- 


wy. | 
| 
"LETTEK. Mn 


SELIM to MIR Zz A at Iſpahan. 


Wa 


HAT Abdallah, whom I mentioned in a for- | 


mer letter, is gone from England ; thou wilt 
be affected with the virtue of the man, when l tell 
thee the cauſe of his departure. He ſent laſt week 
to deſire I would come to him; I came, and found 


him oppreſſed with the deepeſt ſorrow. Ah, Selim, 


ſaid he to me, I muſt leave thee; I muſt go and 
diſcharge my duty to the beſt of fathers : I muſt give 
my all for him to whom I owe it. 
he put a letter into my hand, which he had juſt re- 
ceived the day before : I found by it, that his father, 


who was a merchant, in a voyage from Grand Cairo 
to Aleppo, was taken by a cruizer of the iſle of 


Malta, 


At theſe words 


Mal! 
had 
ſaid 
dem: 
effec 
ſubſi 
But 
the fi 
| only 
ruin 
ſham 
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Malta, and being unable himſelf to pay his ranſom, 


had writ to his ſon to do it for him. Thou knoweſt, 


ſaid he to me, that I am not rich: to raiſe the ſum 
demanded for my father's liberty, I muſt ſell all my 


effects, and leave myſelf without the means of a 
ſubſiſtance, except what my labour can procure me. 
But my own diſtreſs is not what concerns me moſt : 
the fear of poverty cannot afright me from my duty ; 
l only grieve for the fate of my poor wife, whom the 
ruin of my fortune will expoſe to indigence and 
ſhame. It is for her ſake that | have ſent for you; 


and I conjure you by all our friendſhip, by the pro- 


phet and the God whom we adore, not to refuſe me 
the firſt favour I ever aſked. — When he had ſaid this, 
he opened the door of another room, where I ſaw a 


beautiful woman in the Turkiſh habit, who, with 


a modeſty peculiar to our Eaſtern ladies, endeavour- 
ed to conceal herſelf from my regards. Come hither, 
Zelis, ſaid my friend, and ſee the man whom I have 


choſen to protect you: ſee him who muſt ſhortly be 


your huſband in the room of the unfortunate Abdal- 
lah. Then turning to me, and weeping bitterly, 
This, cried he, O Selim, is the grace for which I am 


a ſuppliant: permit me to give her to a man, who 
| know will uſe her well; I am reſolved to divorce . 
her this very inſtant, according to the power allowed 


me by our law, if you will conſent to take her for 
your wife; nor could the ſophi himſelf make you a 
preſent of greater value. If the charms of her per- 
ſon are not ſufficient to recommend her to you, 
know that her mind is ſtill fair and more accom- 
plſhed. I brought her with me into England three 
years ago, in all which time, ſhe has hardly ſtirred 
out of my houſe, nor deſired any company but mine. 
lt is impoſſible to be happier with a wife, than J 
have been with her: nothing ſhould ever have * 

. | Vvoailed 
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vailed on me to part with her, but the deſire to ſe- 
parate her from my misfortunes, and to procure her 
a maintenance agreeable to her birth and merit, 
N Jam no longer able to provide for her my- 
He had ſcarce ended, when the lady, tearing her 
hair, and beating the whiteſt breaſt I ever ſaw, im- 
plored him not to think of a ſeparation, more painful 
— her than any miſery that poverty could reduce 

er to. | | : 
After many paſſionate expreſſions of her love, ſhe 
declared, that ſhe would accompany him to Malta, 
and beg her bread. with him afterwards, if it was 
. neceſſary, rather than ſtay behind in the moſt aMuent 
condition. But he poſitively reſuſed to let her go, 
and inſiſted upon giving her to me, as the only ex- 
pedient to make him eaſy. To carry her with me, 
ſaid he, would be expoſing her to ſuch dangers and 
wants, as I cannot endure even to think of. But 
leſs can I bear the thought of leaving her here, in a 
nation of infidels, among women who have given up 
modeſty, and men who profeſs to make war upon it 
where-ever it is to be found. Your houſe is the only 
aſylum to which her virtue can ſafely retire, 
your wife, ſhe will be protected from any inſult, 
even in this land of licentiouſneſs. To theſe words 
of Abdallah, Zelis replied with many arguments, but 
with more tears. I continued ſome time a ſilent 
- witneſs of this extraordinary diſpute ; but at laſt, 
ſeeing him determined to divorce her, I told him, 
I would accept her as a treaſure committed to my 
hands, not for my own uſe, but to ſecure it for m) 
friend : that ſhe ſhould remain with me under the 
character of my wife, but I would always be 4 
ſtranger to her bed, and if at his return he found 
himſelf in circumſtances ſufficient to maintain = 
5 ] wo 
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J would reſtore her back again to him untouched; 
or in caſe they ſhould mutually deſire it, carry her 
with me to my feraglio in the Eaſt. They were 
both much comforted with this aſſurance, and Zelia 
conſented to ſtay with me, ſince Abdallah command- 
ed it. The poor man embarked for Malta the fol- 


lowing week, with his whole fortune on beard for 


his father's ranſom, and left me ſo touched with his 
filal piety, that I made an offer to pay part of it my- 
ſelf; but he told me I had done enough for him, in 


taking care of what was deareſt to him upon earth, 


and refuſed any further ſuccour from me. 


N. B. This Story is reſumed, in Letter LXXVIIL 


LETTER XI. 
 SELIM 10 Mirza at Iſpahan. 


9 WI From London. 

| Lately fell into diſcourſe with an Engliſhman, who 
has well examined the conſtitution of his country : 

I begged him to tell me what he thought of the pre- 
fent ſtate of it. TWO principal evils, anſwered he, 
are making way for arbitrary power, if the court 
ſhould ever be inclined to take advantage of them, 
v1Z. the abuſe of our wealth, and the abuſe of our 
eloquence. The laſt is, if poſſible, more miſchievous 


than the firſt; for it ſeduces thoſe whom money 


could not corrupt. It is the moſt pernicious of all 


our refinements, and the moſt to be dreaded in a free 


country, To ſpeak truth, is the privilege of a free- 
man; to do it roundly and plainly, is his you 
7 — 8 Thus 


r 
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Thus it was that the ancient Romans debated every 
thing that concerned the common-wealth, at a time 
when they beſt knew how to govern, before Greece 
had infected them with rhetoric :' as nothing was 
propounded to them with diſguiſe, they eaſily judged 
what was moſt for their honour and intereſt. But 
the thing called eloquence here is of another kind. 


It is leſs the talent of enforcing truth, than of im- 


poſing falſhood ; it does not depend on a true know- 
ledge of the matter in debate, for generally it aims 
at nothing more than a ſpecious appearance : nor is 


wiſdom a neceſſary quality in the compoſition of an 


orator; he can do without it very well, provided he 
has the happy facility of diſcourſing ſmoothly, and 


aſſerting boldly. I own to thee, Mirza, this account 
ſurprized me ; we have no knowledge in the Eaſt of 


ſuch an eloquence as this man deſcribed : it is our cuſ- 
tom to ſpeak naturally and pertinently, without ever 
imagining that there was an art in it, or that it was 
poſſible to talk finely upon a ſubject which we do not 
underſtand. 8Þ „ 175 

Pray Sir, ſaid I, when theſe orators you tell me 
of have been caught two or three times in a lie, do 
not you treat them with the utmoſt contempt ? 
Quite the contrary, anſwered he, the whole merit and 
pride of their profeſſion is to deceive they are to lay 
falſe colours upon every thing, and the greater the 


impoſition is, the greater their reputation: the orator 


| who can only perſuade us to act againſt ſome of our 
leſſer intereſts, is hut a genius of the ſecond rate; but 


he who can compel us by his eloquence to violate 


the moſt eſſential, is an able man indeed, and will cer- 
tainly riſe very high. I ſuppoſe it may be your cuſ- 
tom in Perſia to beſtow employments on ſuch per- 
ſons as have particularly qualified themſelves for 
them: you put the care of the army and the marine 


into the hands of ſoldiers and ſeamen ; you make one 
b man 
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man ſecretary of ſtate, becauſe he has been bred in 


foreign courts, and underſtands the intereſts of your 


neighbouring princes; to another you truſt the reve- ; 


nue, becauſe he is ſkilful in ceconomy, and has prov- 
ed himſelf above the temptation of embezzling what 


paſſes through his hands. Yes, replied I, this is 


ſurely the right method, and J conclude it muſt be 


yours. No, ſaid he, we are above thoſe vulgar pre- 
judices ; ſuch qualifications are not requiſite _— 


us: to be fit for any, or all of theſe poſts, one muſ 


be a good ſpeaker in parliament. How! ſaid I, be- 


cauſe I make a fine harangue upon a treaty of peace, 
am TI therefore fit to ſuperintend an army? We think 
ſo, anſwered he: and if I can plauſibly defend a mi- 
niſter of ſtate from a reaſonable charge brought a- 
gainſt him, have I thereby a title to be taken into 
the adminiſtration? Beyond diſpute, in this country, 
anſwered he. Why then, by Mahomet, ſaid I, your 
government may well be ſick: what a diſtempered 
body muſt that be, whoſe members are ſo monſtrouſly 
out of joint, that there is no one part in its proper 
place! if my tongue ſhould undertake to do the 
office of my head and arms, the abſurdity and the 
impotency would be juſt the ſame. 

' Yet thus, ſaid he, we go on, lamely enough, I 
muſt confeſs, but ſtill admiring our own wile policy, 
and laughing at the reſt of the world. 

You may laugh, replied I, as you think fit; but 
if the ſultan, my maſter, had among his counſellors 
ſuch an orator as you deſcribe, a fellow that would 


prate away truth, equity and common ſenſe; by the 
tomb of our holy prophet, he would make a mute of 
him, and ſet him to watch over the ſeraglio inſtead 


of the fate. | 


At theſe words, I was obliged to take my leave, 


and our diſcourſe was broke off till another meeting. 
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Selim 7 Mikz A of Iſpahan. 


From London. 


IHE next day I ſaw my friend again, and he re- 
ſumed the ſubject of eloquence. - You cannot 
imagine, faid he to me, of what fatal conſequence 

this art of haranguing has been to all free ſtates: 
good laws have been eſtabliſned by wiſe men, who 
'were far from being eloquent ; and eloquent men, 
who were far from being wiſe, have every where de- 
ſtroyed or corrupted them. Look into hiſtory, you 
will find, that the ſame period which carried elo- 
quence to its perfection, was almoſt always mortal to 
liberty. The republics of Greece, and that of Rome, 
did not ſee their moſt celebrated orators, till the very 
moment that their conſtitutions were overturned. 
And how, indeed, ſhould it be otherwiſe? When 
once it becomes a faſhion to advance men to dignity 


and power, not for the good council that they give, 


but for an agreeable manner of recommending bad 
ones; it is impoſſible that a government ſo admini- 
ſtered can long ſubſiſt. Is any thing complained of 
as amiſs? Inſtead of redreſs, they give you an ora- 


tſttiſon: have you propoſed a good and needful law ? In 


exchange for that you receive an oration, Has your 
Natural reafon determined you upon any point? Up 
gets an orator, and ſo confounds you, that you are 
no longer able to reaſon at all: is any right meaſure 
to be obſtructed, or wrong one to be advanced! 
There is an orator always ready, and it is molt 
: | . charming 
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charmingly performed to the delight of all the 
hearers. Ji 5 5 
I do not know, faid I, what pleaſure you may find 
in being deceived ; but I dare ſay, ſhould theſe gen- 
tlemen undertake to inſtruct a merchant in his bu- 
ſineſs, or a farmer in his work, without underſtand- 
ing either trade or huſbandry, they would only be 
laughed at for their pains; and yet when they at- 
tempt to perſuade a nation to commit a thouſand 
ſenſeleſs faults, they are liſtened to with great atten- 
tion, and come off with abundance of applauſe. But for 
my part, Ithink they deſerve nothing but hatred and 
contempt, for daring to play with ſuch ſacred things 
as truth, juſtice, and public good, in ſo wanton and 
diſſolute a manner. | | 
Moſt certainly, anſwered he, they are very dange- 
rous to all ſociety ; for what is it that they profeſs? do 
not they make it their boaſt, that they have the pow- 
er to ſooth or inflame; that is, in proper terms, to 
make us partial, or to make us mad ? are either of 
theſe tempers of the mind agreeable to the duty of 
a judge, or of a counſellor of ſtate? I maintain, 
that it would be juſt as proper for us to decide a 
queſtion of right or wrong, after a debauch of wine, 
or a doſe of opium, as after being heated or cooled, 
to the degree we often are, by the addreſs of one of 

theſe ſkilful ſpeakers. 
_ Wiſely was it done by the Venetians, to baniſh 
2 member of their ſenate (as I have read they did) 
only becauſe they thought he had too much elo- 
quence, and gained too great an aſcendant in their 
councils by that bewitching talent. Without ſuch 
a Caution there is no ſafety ; for we are led, when we 
fancy that we act moſt freely, and the man who can 
maſter our affections, will have but little trouble with 
our reaſon—but, to ſhow you the power of oratory, 
in its ſtrongeſt light, let us ſee what it does * re- 
igion: 


1 
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ligion: in itſelf it is ſimple and beneficent, full of 
charity and humility; and yet, let an eloquent jeſuit 
get up into a pulpit, what monſtrous ſyſtems will he 
draw out of it! what pride, what tyranny will he 


make it authorize how much rancour and malignity 
will he graft upon it! If then the laws of God may 


be thus corrupted by the taint of eloquence, do we 


wonder that the laws of men cannot - eſcape? No, 
ſaid I, no miſchiefs are to be wondered at, where 


\ 


| the reaſon of mankind is ſo abuſed. —\ 
LETTER IXEV.. 
SELIM 0 Minz 4 at Iſpahan. | 


BY * p Prom London. 
HE converſation J repeated to thee in my laſt 
letter was heard by a gentleman that ſat near 


us, who, I have been told, has found his account ſo 
much in eloquence, as to be intereſted in the defence 


of it: accordingly he attacked my friend, and told 


him, he was afraid he had forgot his hiſtory, or he 
would have recollected, that Demoſthenes and Cicero, 
the two greateſt orators that ever were, employed 
their rhetoric in the ſervice of their country. 1 
might, perhaps, anſwered he, make ſome objections 
to the integrity of both; but allowing what you ſay, 
it amounts to no more than this, that eloquence may 
be of ſervice to mankind in the poſſeſſion of very 
good men; and fo may arbitrary power, of the greateſt 
ſervice; but yet we ſay in England, that it is wiſer 
not to truſt to it; becauſe, as it is generally managed, 
it becomes a moſt grievous oppreſſion. And, : am 

| : | ure, 
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ſure, I can ſhew you in hiſtory as many orators that 
have abuſed their eloquence, as kings that have abuſed 
their authority: for, beſides the wickedneſs common 
to human nature, the vanity of making a bad cauſe 
appear a good one, is in itſelf a dangerous temptation. 


When a man ſees he is able to impoſe upon the judg- _ 


ments of others, he muſt be a very honeſt, and very 


modeſt one indeed, if he never does it wrongfully. 


Alas, Sir, returned his antagoniſt, the generality of 
men are too weak to bear truth! they muſt be cheat- 
eld into happineſs.—I am ſure they are often cheated 
out F it, replied my friend: nor can I wholly agree 
to your propoſition in the ſenſe you underſtand it. It 
may be neceſlary for the government of mankind, 
not to tell them the whole truth; ſomething may be 
proper to be hid behind the veil of policy ; but it is 
ſeldom neceſſary to tell them lies. 
Theſe pious frauds are the inventions of very im- 


pious men; they are the tricks of thoſe who make the 


public good a pretence for ſerving their private vices. 

Let us conſider how mankind was governed in thoſe 
ages and ſtates, where they are known to have been 
the happieſt. How was it in Athens while the laws 
of Solon preſerved their forces? Was it then thought 
neceſſary to lie for the good of the commonwealth ? 


No: the people were truly informed of every thing 


that concerned them ; and as they judged by their 
natural underſtanding, their determinations were 
right, and their actions glorious : but when the ora- 


tors had got the dominion over them, and they were 


decei ved upon the principle you eſtabliſhed, what was 
the conſequence ? their leaders became factious and 
corrupt, their government venal, their public coun- 
cils uncertain and fluctuating, either too weakly fear- 
Ful, or too raſbly bold; till, at laſt, from generous 
high-ſpirited freemen, they ſunk into prating, con- 

1 temptible 
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temptible ſlaves. In Rome the caſe was much the 
-ſame : as long as they were a great and free people, 

they underſtood not thoſe political refinements, 'All 
governments, in their firſt inſtitution, were ſounded 

in truth and juſtice, and the firſt rulers of them were 
generally honeſt men; but, by length of time, cor- 
ruption is introduced, and men come to look upon 
- thoſe frauds as neceſſary to government, which their 
: forefathers abhorred as deſtructive to it. 
ſaid I, belong to me to decide in this diſpute ; but it 


It does not, 


ſeems to be highly important, that his power of de- 


ceiving for the public good ſhould be lodged in ſafe 
hands. And, I ſuppoſe, that ſuch among you as 
are truſted with it, are very conſtant and uniform in 


their principles: though the colours may vary, the 
ground of their conduct is ſtill the ſame. What with 
them is the eſſential and fundamental intereſt of the 


nation now, Will certainly be ſo next year: diſgrace 
or favour can make no difference. 
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LETTER XLVI. 
SeLIM 10 Mirza at Iſpahan. - 


1 ER 


] Was the other day in company with a clergyman, 
1 who has the education of ſeveral young noblemen 
committed to his care: a truſt of this importance 
made me regard him as one of the moſt conſiderable 
men in England. This ſage, ſaid I to myſelf, has 
much to anſwer for: the virtue and happineſs of the 
next age will in a great meaſure depend on his capa- 
city.—I was very deſirous to enter into diſcourſe with 
him, that I might know if he was equal to his 
office, and tried all the common topics of coverſa- 
tion; but on none of theſe was I able to draw a. word 


from him : at laſt, upon ſome point being ſtarted, 


which gave him occaſion to quote a Latin poet, he 
opened all at once, and poured forth ſuch a deluge 
of hard words, compoſed out of all the learned lan- 
guages, that though 1 underſtood but little of his 
meaning, I could not help admiring his elocution. 
As his ſcholars were many of them born to an he- 
reditary ſhare in the legiftature, I concluded he muſt 


be thoroughly acquainted with the os 4 conſtitu- 


tion, and able to inſtruct them in the knowledge of 
it: but on aſking him ſome queſtions on that ſubject, 
found to my very great ſurprize, that he was more 
2 ſtranger to it than myſelf, and had no notions, of 
government, but what he drew from the imaginary 
republic of a Great philoſopher. Well, ſaid I, you 
at leaſt inſtruct your ſcholars in Grecian and Roman 
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the natural vigour of their ſpirits is broke, the naty- 


Greek and Latin words; by this only they are al- 


from 1 and deſpair. 
1 


by the letters and converſation of a lady about the court, 


theſe, a taſte for muſic, replied the gentleman, with 


virtue; you light up in them a ſpirit liberty; you yo 
_ Exerciſe them in juſtice and magnanimity ; you form pli 
them to a reſemblance of the great characters they ſen 


meet with in ancient authors. Far from it, ſaid a 
gentleman in company. They are accuſtomed to 
tremble at a rod, to tell lies in excuſe of trifling faults, 
to betray their companions, to be ſpies and "eng 


ral ingenuity of their tempers varniſhed over, the na- 
tural bent of their genius curbed and thwarted. The 
whole purpofe of their education is to acquire ſome 


lowed to try. their parts; if they are backward in 
this, they are pronounced dunces, and often made fo 


IT ſhould think, ſaid I, if wordt only are to be 
taught them, they fhonld learn to ſpeak Engliſh with 
grace and elegance, which is particularly neceſſary 
in a government where eloquence has obtained fo 
reat a ſway. That article is never thought of, an- 
wered he: I came myſelf from the college a perfect 
maſter of one or two dead languages, but could nei- 
ther write nor ſpeak my own, till it was taught me 


whom, luckily for my education, I fell in love with. 
I have heard, ſaid I, that it is uſual for young gen- 
tlemen to finiſh their ſtudies in other countries; and, 
indeed, it ſeems neceſſary enough by the account 
you have given me of them here : but if I may judge 
by the greateſt part of thoſe whom J have ſeen at 
their return, the Foreign maſters are no better than the 
Engliſh, and the Foreign miſtreſſes not ſo good. Were 
I to go back to Perſta with an Engliſh coat, an 
Engliſh footman, and an Engliſh cough, it would 
amount to juſt the improvement,made in France, by 
one half of the youth who travel thither. Add to 


two 


ſends us back. =» 
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two or three terms of building and of printing, and 


you would want but one 2 more to be as accom- 


pliſped as ſome of the 


{ 
\ 


LETTEk wn. 
| SELIM 7o Minz at Ipahan. | 


From Londoa. 


4 ROM conſidering the education of Engliſh gen- 


tlemen, we turned our diſcourſe to that of 


Engliſh ladies. I aſked a married man that was in 


company, to inſtruct me a little in the eourſe of it, 
being particularly curious to know the methods which 
could render a woman in this country ſo different a 
creature from one in Perſia. Indeed, Sir, ſaid he, 
you muſt aſk my wife, not me, that queſtion : theſe 
are myſteries I am not allowed to pry into. When 
I preſume to give my advice about it, ſhe tells me 
the education of a lady is above the capacity of a 
man, let him be ever ſo wiſe in his own affairs. I 
ſhould think, ſaid I, that as the purpoſe of womens 
breeding is nothing elſe, but to teach them to pleaſe 
men; a man ſhould be a better judge of that than any 
woman in the world. But, pray, Sir, what in gene- 
ral have you obſerved of this myſterious inſtitution? 
do not inquire into the ſecrets behind the altar, but 
only the outward forms of diſcipline which are ex- 
poſed to the eyes of all the world. Why, Sir, re- 
plied he, the firſt great point which every mother 
aims at, is to make her girl geddes if ſhe can. 

1 | A goddeſs ! 
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A goddeſs! cried I, in great aſtoniſhment. — _ 
| Yes, ſaid he; you have none of them in the Eaſt; 
but here we have five or ſix in every ſtreet : there 
never were more divinities in Egypt, than there are 


at this time in the towh of London. In order there- 
fore to fit them for that character, they are made 


to throw off human nature, as much as poſſible, in 
their looks, geſtures, words, actions, dreſs, c. 


But is it not apt to return again? ſaid I. — Ves, re- 


plied he, it returns indeed again, but ſtrangely diſ- 
torted and deformed. The ſame thing happens to 
their minds as to their ſhapes ; both are crampt by a 
violent confinement, which makes them ſwell out 1 
the wrong place. You cannot conceive the wild tricks 
that women play from this habitual perverſion of their 
faculties : there is not a ſingle quality þelonging to 
them, which they do not apply to other purpoſes than 
Providence deſigned it for. Hence it is, that they are 
vain of being cowards, and aſhamed af being modeſt : 
hence they /mile on the man whom they diſliłke, and 
Jook cold on him they love: hence they kill every ſen- 
timent of their own, and not only att with the faſhion, 


but really hing with it. All this is taught them 


carefully from their childhood, or elſe it would be 
impoſſible ſo to conquer their natural diſpoſitions. 
J do not know, ſaid I, what the uſe is of theſe 
inſtructions ; but it ſeems to me, that in a country 
where the women are admitted to a familiar and con- 


| ſtant ſhare in every active ſcene of life, particular 
care ſhould be taken in their education, to cultrvate 
their reaſon, and form their hearts, that they 


may be equal to the part they have to act. Where 
great temptations muſt occur, great virtues are re- 
quired; and the giddy fituations in which they are 
placed, or love to place themſelves, demand a more 
than ordinary ſtrength of brain. In Perſia a woman 
has no occaſion for any thing but beauty, becauſe of 
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ſpeaking, by methods much the ſame. 
LETTER XLVII 


* SLIM to Mirza at Iſpahan. 
e uy From London. 
| WAs this morning with ſome gentlemen of my 


acquaintance, who were talking of the attempt 


that had been made not long ago of ſetting up a preſs 
at Conſtantinople, and the oppoſition it had met with 
from the mufti. They applied to me to know what 
| thought of it, and whether in Perſia alſo it was our 
religion that deprived us of ſo uſeful an art. 

I told them, tak policy had more part than reli- 
gion in that affair: that the preſs was a very dan- 
gerous engine, and the abuſes of it made us juſtly 
apprehend ill conſequences from it. 5 


You are in the right, ſaid one of the company, for 


this ſingle reaſon, becauſe your government is a de/- 
potic one, But, in a free country, the preſs may be 
very uſeful, as long as it is under no partial reſtraint : 
for it is of great conſequence, that the people ſhould 
be informed of every thing that concerns them; and 
without printing, ſuch knowledge could not circu- 
late, either ſo eaſily or ſo ſaſt. And to argue againſt 
any branch of liberty from the ill uſe that may be 

made of it, is to argue againſt liberty itſelf, ſince 


the confinement which ſhe lives under, and therefore 
that only is attended to: but here, methinks, good 
ſenſe is ſo very neceſſary, that it is the buſineſs of a 
lady to improve and adorn her underſtanding with as 
much application as the other ſex ; and, generally 
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all is capable of being abuſed : nor can any part of 4 
freedom be more important, or better worth contend- Tha 
ing for than that by which the ſpirit of lit is pre- PLE. 
ſerved, ſupported, and diffuſed. - By this appeal to be li 
the judgment of the people, we lay ſome reſtraint it we 
upon thoſe miniſters, who may have found - means to polic 
ſecure themſelves from any other /e/s incorruptible tri- it ur 


bunal; and ſure they have no reaſon to complain, if 
the public exerciſes a right, which cannot be denied 
without avowing, that their conduct will not bear en- 
quiry. For though the beſt adminiſtration may be 
attacked by calumny, I can hardly believe it would 
be hurt by it, becauſe I have known a great deal of 
it employed to very little purpoſe againſt gentlemen, 
in oppoſition to miniſters, who had nothing to de- 
fend them but the force of truth; I do not mean by 
this to juſtify any ſcurrilities upon the perfonal cha- 
- raters either of magiſtrates or private men, or any 
libel properly ſo called. Againſt ſuch abuſes of the 
preſs the laws have provided a remedy ; and let the 
laws take their courſe, it is for the intereſt of liberty 
they ſhould do ſo, as well as for the ſecurity and ho- 
nour of government: but let them not be ſtrained 
into oppreſſion by Forced conſtructions, or extraordinary 
acts of power, alike repugnant to natural juſtice, and 
to the ſpirit of a free ſtate. Such arbitrary practi- 
ces no provocation can juſtify, no precedents warrant, 
no danger excule. ST ne i 
The gentleman who ſpoke thus, was contradicted 
by another of the company, who, with great warmth, 
and many arguments, maintained, * That the licen- 
\ © tiouſneſs of the preſs was grown, of late, to fuch 
* a dangerous heighth as to require extraordinary re- 
« medies; and that if it were put under the inſpec- 
tion of ſome diſcreet and judicious perſon, it would 
pe far more beneficial to the public. 8 


I agree 
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l agree to it, anſwered he, upon one condition, viz. 
That there may be likewiſe an inſpector for THE Pro- 
PLE, as well as one for the court; but if nothing is to 
be licenſed on one ſide, and every thing on the other, 
it would be vaſtly better for us to adopt the Eaſtern 
policy, and allow no printing here at all, than to leave 
it under ſuch a partial direction. 3 


I. ET TER XLIX, 
SeLIM to Mirza at Iſpahan. 


0 „ PA From London, 
＋ H E fame gentleman, who, as I told thee in my 


laſt, argued ſo ſtrongly for the liberty of the 
preſs, went on with his diſcourſe in the ollowing 


manner. | 


If we have ſo much reaſon to be unwilling, that 
what we print ſhould be under the in/peftion of 


the court; how much more may we complain of 
a new power aſſumed within theſe laſt fifty years by 


all the courts of Europe, of inſpecting private letters, 


and invading the liberty of the poſt? The ſecrecy and 


ſafety of correſpondence, is a point of ſuch conſe- 


quence to mankind, that the leaſt interruption of it 
would be criminal, without an evident nece/ity ;, but 
that of courſe, from one year to another, there ſhould 
be a conſtant breach of it publicly avowed, is ſuch 


a violation of the rights of ſociety, as one cannot but 


wonder at even in this age. 
You may well wonder, ſaid I to him, when I myſelf 


am quite amazed to hear of ſuch a thing; the like of 
which was never practiſed among us, whom you 
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Engliſh reproach with being Haves. But I beg you 


to inform me what it was, that could induce a free 


people to give up all the ſecrets of their buſineſs and 
private thoughts, to the curioſity and diſcretion of a 
miniſter, or his inferior tools in office? 


They never gave them up, anſwered he; but thoſe 
. gentlemen have exerciſed this power by their own 


authority, under pretence of diſcovering plots againſt 


the ſtate. No doubt, ſaid one of the company, it is 
a great advantage and eaſe to the government, to be 


_ acquainted at all times with the ſentiments of conſi- 


derable perſons, becauſe it is poſſible they may have 
ſome ill intent.—It is very true, replied the other, and 
it might be ſtill a greater eaſe and advantage to the 
government to have a licenſed ſpy in every houſe, 
who ſhould report the moſt private converſations, 

and. let the miniſter thoroughly into the ſecrets of 
every family in the kingdom. This would effectu- 


ally detect and prevent conſpiracies; but would any- 


body come into it on that account ? 
Ts it not making a bad compliment to a govern- 
ment, to ſuppoſe, that it could not be ſecured with- 


out ſuch meaſures, as are inconſiſtent with the end 


for which it is deſigned ? | 

But ſuch, in general, is the wretched' turn of mo- 
dern policy: the moſt ſacred ties of ſociety are often 
infringed, to promote ſome preſent intereſt, without 
conſidering how fatal it may prove inits remoter con- 
ſequences, and how greatly we may want thoſe uſeful 
barriers we have ſo lightly broken down. 
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LET/T ER Joi 
SrLIx 7 Mirza at n 


From London. 


. HAD lately the pleaſure of ſeeing a ſight which 

I filled my mind beyond all the magnificence 
that our Eaſtern monarchs can ſnew; I ſaw a Britiſh 
fleet under full fail. Nothing can be imagined more 
pompous, or more auguſt! The vaſt ſize of the ſhips 


and the ſkill of the ſailors exceed any others now in 


the univerſe; nor are they leſs renowned for their in- 


trepidity. The whole ſpectacle gave me the higheſt 


ideas of the ſtrength of this nation; a ſtrength not 
confined to their own coaſts, but equally formidable 
to the moſt diſtant parts of the globe. 


Were Ia king of England, I would never receive 


an Embaſſador with any ſolemnity but in the cabin 
of a firſt rate man of war. There is the true ſeat 
of his empire; and from that throne he might awe 
the whole world, if he underſtood how to exert his 
maritime power in its full ſtrength, and was wiſe 
enough to aim at no other. But, by an unaccountable 
miſtake in their policy, many kings of England 
have ſeemed to forget that their dominions had the 
advantage of being an land : they have been as deep- 
ly engaged in the affairs of the continent; as the moſt 
expoſed of the ſtates there, and neglected the ſea, to 
give all their attention to expenſive and ruinous wars 
undertaken at land. Nay what 1s ſtrange ſtill, they 
have been fond of acquiſi tions made upon the conti- 

nent, 
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nent, not conſidering that all ſuch acquiſitions, inſtead 
of encreaſing their real ſtrength, are only ſo many 

weal and vulnerable parts, in which they are liable to 


be hurt by thoſe enemies, who could not poſſibly 
hurt them in their natural ſtate, as the ſovereigns of 


a powerful iſland. Their caſe is the reverſe of that 


expreſſed by the poets of Greece in the fable of An- 
tæus. He was (ſays thoſe poets) the ſon of the earth; 
and as long as he fought upon her ſurface, even Her- 
cules, - the. ſtrongeſt of heroes, could not overcome 
him ; but being drawn from thence he was eaſily van- 
quiſhed: the Engliſh (in the ſame poetical ſtile) are 

the ſons of the ſea, and while they adbere to their no- 
ther they are invincible; but if they can once be 


drawn out of that fituation, their ſtrength forlakes 


them, and they are not only in. danger of being 
cruſbed by their enemies, but may be hugged t death 
even by their friends, „ 


I. E T- 
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LETTER LL 
2 . 1 


Selim to Mirza at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


19 returned to this city, from which I have made 
1 a long excurſion, and am going to give thee an 
account how I have paſſed my time. A friend of 
mine, who lives in a part of England, diſtant from 
the capital, invited me to ſpend the ſummer at his 
houſe : my curioſity to ſee ſomething new, and a na- 
tural love to fields and groves at this ſeaſon of the 
year, made me glad to accept of his propoſal. 
The firſt thing that ſtruck me in leaving London, 
was to find all the country cultivated like one great 
garden. This is the genuine effect of that happy li- 
berty, which the Engliſh enjoy: where property is 
ſecure, induſtry will exert itſelf; and ſuch is the 
force of induſtry, that without any particular ad- 
vantages of foil or climate, the lands about this city 
are of a hundred times greater profit to their owners, 
than the beſt tempered and moſt fertile ſpots of Aſia 
to the ſubjects of the ſophi, or the Turk. 
Another circumſtance which engaged my attention 
throughout all my journey, was the vaſt number of 
fine ſeats that adorned the way as I travelled along, 
and ſeemed to expreſs a certain rural greatneſs ex- 
tremely becoming a free people. It looked to me, 
as if men who were poſſeſſed of ſuch magnificent re- 
treats, were above depending on a court, and had 
wiſely fixed the ſcene of their pride and pleaſure in 
the centre of their own eſtates, where they could 
+ = 1 really 


— 
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really make themſelves moſt conſiderable. And, in- 


deed, this notion is true in fact; for it has always 
been the policy of princes that wanted to be abſo- 

lute, to draw gentlemen away from their country 
feats, and place them about a court, as well to deprive 
them of the popularity which hoſpitality might ac- 
quire, as to render them cold to the intereſt of the 
country, and wholly devoted to themſelves. Thus 
we have often been told by our friend Uſbec, that 
the court and capital of France is crouded with no- 


bility, while in the provinces there is ſcarce. a man- 


ſion-houſe that is not falling to ruin; an infallible 


ſign of the decay and downfal of the nobility itſelf! 


| | Thoſe who remember what England was forty years 
ago, ſpeak with much uneaſineſs of the change they 
obſerve in this particular; and complain, that their 


countrymen are making haſte to copy the French, by 


abandoning their family ſeats, and living too con- 
ſtantly in town ; but this is not yet ſenſible to a fo- 


reigner. Thou mayeſt expect the ſequel of my jour- 


ney in other letters. 
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LETTER III. 
| SELIM 70 Mirza at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


1 parliament, who had fat ſeven years, was juſt 
diſſolved, and elections for a new one were carrying 
on all over England. My firſt day's ſtage had no- 
thing in it remarkable, more than what I obſerved to 
thee in my laſt. But when I came to the town where 
was to lodge, I found the ſtreets all crouded with 
men and women, who gave mea lively idea of what 
] have read of the the antient Bacchanals: Inſtead 
of ivy, they carried oaken boughs, were exceeding 
drunk and mutinous, but, at the ſame time, mighty 
zealous for religion. My Perſian habit drew them 
all about me, and I found _ were much puzzled 
what to make of me. Some ſaid, I was a German 
miniſter, ſent by the court to corrupt the electors ; 
upon which ſuggeſtion, I had like to have been torn 
to pieces; others fancied me a Jeſuit; but at laſt 
they agreed I was. a mountebank , and as ſuch con- 
ducted me to my inn with great reſpect. When 1 
was ſafely delivered from this danger, I took a re- 
ſolution to lay aſide my foreign dreſs, that I might 
travel with leſs diſturbance; and fell into. diſcourſe 


upon what had paſſed with a gentleman that accom- 


panied me in my journey. Ir ſeemed to me very 
ſtrange, that in an affair of ſo great importance as 
the choice of a guardian for their liberties, men ſhould 
drink themſelves out of their reaſon. I aiked, whe- 

| ther 


'P happened when I ſet out from London, that the 
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ther riots of this kind were common at theſe times? 
„He anſwered, that the whole buſineſs of the candi- 
dates was to prevert and confound. the underſtand- 
| ings of thoſe that chuſe them, by all imaginable 
ways: that from the day they began to make their 
Intereſt, there was nothing but idleneſs and debauch- 


|| ery among the common people: the care of their 
families is neglected ; trades and manufactures are 


at a ſtand; and ſuch a habit of diſorder is brought 
upon them, that it requires the beſt part of ſeven 


\ 
Years to ſettle them again. And yet, continued he, 


this evil, great as it is, may be reckoned one of the 


450 attending theſe affairs. Could we bring our 


electors to content themſelves with being made drunk 
for a year together, we might hope to preſerve our 


„ 


conſtitution; but it is the ſober, con ſidrrate corruption, 


i 


ſithe cool bargaining for a ſale of their liberties, that 


' Will be the certain undoing of this nation, wheney 
ae ſhall be the purchaſer. 7 


being myſelf a great admirer of its virtues, like n 
of my countrymen. When we came to our inn, I 
entertained myſelf with aſking my fellow traveller 
queſtions about elections. The thing was ſo new to 
me, that in many points I could not believe him. As 
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LETTER LIV. 
SELIM 70 Mizza at Ilpahan. 


From London. 


were carrying on together. It was with ſome diffi- 


culty that we made our way through two or three 


mobs of different parties, that obliged us by turns 


to declare ourſelves for their reſpe&ive factiona- 


Some of them wore in their hats tobacco leaves, and 


ſeemed principally concerned for the honour of that 
noble plant, which they ſaid had been attacked by 


the miniſtry ; and in this heartily joined with — 


for inſtance, it ſeems very odd, that a corporation 
ſhould take ſuch a ſudden liking to a man's face, 
whom they never ſaw þefore, as to prefer him to a 


family that had ſerved them time out of mind; yet 
this, I was aſſured, very often happened, and what 


was ſtranger ſtill, on the recommendation of another 
perſon, who was no better known to them himſelf. 
My inſtructor added, That there was in England 
ONE MAN ſo extremely popular, though be never af- 


Ffected popularity, that a line from him, accompanied 


with two or three bits of a particular fort of paper, 
| | | Q e Was 


H E next day brought us into a country town, | 
L where the elections for the city and the ſhire 
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was enough to direct half the nation in the choice of 
their repreſentatives. 1 
It would be endlefs to repeat to thee all the tricks 
_ & + which he told me other gentlemen were forced to uſe 
to get themſelves elected. One way of being 
well with a Corporation Which à Perſian would 
hardly conceive) is to kiſs all their wives. My com- 
panion confeſſed to me, that he himſelf had formerly 
ben obliged to go through this laborious 1 
and had met with ſome old women in Kis way, who 
made him pay dear for their intereſt. But [ wx 
methods (faid he), and. other arts of popularity, are 
n out of faſhion every day. We now court 
our electors, as we do our miſtreſſes, by ſending a 
notary to them with a propoſal: if they like * 
ſettlement, it is no matter how. they like the man 
that makes it: but if we diſagree about {rbar, 
other pretenſions are of very, httle uſe. And to 
make the compariſon the. juſter, the members thus 
choſen have no more regard. to their venal conſti- 
tuents, than hnſbands. ſo married to their wives. I 
'-afked, if they had no laws: againſt corruption. Ves, 
; — he, very ſtrong ones, hut corruption is ſtronger 
90 . *than tlie laws. | If the magiſtrates in Perſia were to 
ſell wine, it would ſignify very, ittle that your law 
. fotbids the drinking it. How is it poſfihle, ſaid I, 
to bribe a whole nation to the undoing itſelf? It is 
not poſſible, anſwered he; hut the misfortune of our 
government is, that the majoriqy of the xepreſenta- 
tive 3 1s: chioken not — the 2 netten. But 1 
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EIT: an adequate remedy." Before it can be 
tha v, cure I one of two very unlikely things 
12 come to pa 85 either a court muſt be ſo diſin- 
ereſted as to exert all its power for the redreſſing an 
= advantageous to. itſelf; or a popular party ſo 
ſtrong as to give laws-to. the court, muſt have virtue 

to venture di/gufting the people, as well 2 
of n ing. the. 0 * the ſake of gung the 
Sc. 
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: 1 f From London.” 

- O's the third dey. our travels were at an end, 

[ and I arrived at my friend's houſe with all the 
6 bre hich we recęive from retirement and repoſe, 
r er a life of t 2 and f atigue. I WAS as weary 
0 if of elections, as if I bad been a candidate myſelf, 
y 


and could not help expreſſing my ſurprize, that the 
general diſorder . on theſe occaſions, had not brought 
ſome fatal miſchief upon the ,nation,—That we are 
r not undone by it, replied my friend, is entirely 
* to the happy circumſtance of our being an 
42 Were any 1 on. the continent, every 
* election of a new par! a would infallibly draw 
i on an; invaſion. It is, not only from enemies abroad 
be ht Yau are in danger, anſwered I: one would think 
1 that the auen * domeſtic feuds. ſhould of itſelf 
overturn your con ſtitution, as it has ſo many others ; 
and how you have been able to eſcape ſo long, is the 
ler 57 all who have been bred up under abſolute 
Q 2 monarchies : 22 5 
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Lt ” natural inconveniences of all free governments, as 
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monarchies : for oy are taught, that the ſuperior 
advantage of their form of government conſiſts in 
the ſtrength of union; and that in other ſtates, where 
power is more divided, a pernicious confuſion muſt 
enſue. They argue rightly enough, ſaid the gen- 
tleman who came along = me, but they carry 
the argument too far. No doubt, factions are the 


oppreſſion is too apt to attend on arbitrary power. 
But the difference lies here, that in an abſolute mo- 
narchy, a tyrant has nothing to reſtrain him; whereas 
parties are not only a controul on thoſe that govern, 
but on each other; nay, they are even a controul 
upon themſelves, as the leaders of them dare not 
give a looſe to their own particular paſſions and 
deſigns, for fear of hurting their credit with thoſe 
whom it is their intereſt to manage, and pleaſe. 
Beſides, that it is eaſier to infect a prince with 2 
ſpirit of tyranny, than a nation with a ſpirit of fac- 
tion; and where the diſcontent is not general, the 
. miſchief will be light. To engage a whole people 
in a revolt, the higheſt provocations mult be given; 
in ſuch a caſe, the diſorder 1s not chargeable on thoſe 
that defend their liberties, but on the aggreſſor that 
invades them. Parties in ſociety, are like tempeſts 
in the natural world; they cauſe indeed, a very 
great diſturbance, and , when' violent tear up every 
thing that oppoſes them; but then they purge away 
many noxious qualities, and prevent a ſtagnation 
which would be fatal : all nations that live in a quiet 
ſlavery, may be properly ſaid to ſtagnate; and happy 
Vould it be for them if they were rouſed and-put n 
motion by that ſpirit of factjon they dread fo much; 
for, let the conſequences of reſiſtance be what they 
would, they can produce nothing worſe than a con- 
firmed and eſtabliſhed ſervitude: but generally ſuch 
a ferment in a nation throws off what is moſt op- 
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preſñve to it, and ſettles by degrees, into a better 
and more eligible ſtate. Of this we have received 
abundant proof; for there is hardly a privilege be- 
longing to us, which has not been gained by popular 
diſcontent, and preferved by frequent oppoſition. 


T may add, that we have known many inſtances, 


where parties, though ever ſo inflamed againſt each 
other, have united, from a ſenſe of common danger, 
and joined in ſecuring their common happineſs. 


And this is more eaſily done, when the points that 


were once the great ſubjects of heat and diviſion, 
are either worn out by time, or changed - by the 
clearer and more temperate medium through which 
they are ſeen : for in that cafe, parties which thought 
that they ſtood at a very great diſtance from one 
another, may find themſelves bronght very near, 
and the only ſeparation remaining would be the eſſen- 


tial and everlaſting one, between honeft men and 
knaves, wiſe men and fools, That this may happen 


experience ſhews, and this, I think, -onght to free 
us from the reproach of ſacrificing our country to 


our diviſions, and make thoſe deſpair of ſucceſs, that 


bope by dividing to deſtroy us. 
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Po the firſt month of my being in the country, 
we did, nothing from morning till night, but 
diſpute about the government. The natural beau- 


ties round about us were little attended to, ſo much 
were we taken up with our enquiries into political 
defects. My two companions diſagreed in many 
points, though I am perſuaded they both meant the 
ſame thing, and were almoſt equally good fubjects, 
and good citizens. I ſometimes fancied, that I had 
learnt a great deal in theſe debates z but when I came 
to put my learning together, I found myſelf not 
much wiſer than before. The maſter of the houſe 
was inclined to the ſide of the court, not from any 
intereſted or ambitious views; but, as he ſaid, from 
a principle of whiggi/m this word is one of thoſe dil- 
tinctions, which, for little leſs than a century, have 
divided and perplexed this nation. The oppoſite party 
are called tories. They have as ſtrong an antipathy to 
each other, as the followers of Hali to thoſe of 
Oſman. I deſired my friend to give me ſome cer- 
rain mark by which I might know one from the 
other. The whrgs, ſaid he, are they that are now 
in place, and the tories are they that are out. I un- 
derſtand you, returned I, the difference is only there; 
ſo that if they who are now fories, were employed, 
they inſtantly become his: and if the whips were 
removed, they would be 7ories. Not, ſo, anſwered 


he, with ſome warmth : there is a great difference 
| in 
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in their princip'es and their conduct. Ay, ſaid I, 
let 'me hear that, and then I ſhall be able to chuſe 
my party. The fories, ſaid he, are for advancing 


TT ow 


the power of the. crown, and making the clergy the 
tools of their ambition. When they were in power, 
they weakened our ancient allies, di/graced our arms, 
hurt our trade, loft our honour, and were af/iftant to 
the greatneſs of France. 

You ſurpriſe me! replied I; for I have heard al 


this imputed to ſome, who, you aſſure, are good 
 whiggs ; ; 9228 the very 2#/ars of whiggym. 


ill explain that matter to you immediately, 
ai th gentleman that came down with me: whig- 
glen is an indelible charatter, like epiſ/e copacy - for as 

ho has once been a biſbop, though he fo longer 
4 orm any of the offices and duties of his function, 


1s a biſhop nevertheleſs; ſo he who has once been a 
whig, | let him act ever ſo contrary to his rinciples, 


is, nevertheleſs a whig, and as all true cl 1ichmen 
are obliged in conſcience to acknowledge the firſt, 


ſo all.true hig are in duty bound to 1 the 


laſt. 

Very well faid 7 but are there none who differ 
from this orthodox belief ? Yes, ſaid he, certarn obtt- 
nate people; but like other diſſenters, they are puniſh- 
ed for their Separation, by being excluded rom all 
Places of truſt and profit. 

A heavy puniſhment, indeed! anſwered I, and 
more likely to diminiſh the ſet than any other kind 
of perſecution. But if you will allow a ſtranger to 
give any advice in your affairs, I think you ſhould 
pull down, at once, theſe enfigns of party, which are, 
indeeds falſe colours hung out by faction, and ſer 
up, inſtead of them, one national tandard, which al! 
who leave, by whatever name they may cali them- 
ſelves, ould) be conſidered, and uſed as deſerters. 
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LETTER LV. 


Sr1.1M zo Mizza at Iſpahan. 
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7 N. From London. 


ent with my conntry friend ſome days ago, to 
make a viſit in a neighbouring county, to the 
prelate of that dioceſe. His character is ſo extra- 
ordinary, that not to give it to thee, would be de- 
parting from the rule I have laid down, to let no- 
thing that is /ingular eſcape my notice. In the firſt 
place, he refides conſtantly on his dioceſe, and has 
done ſo for many years : he aſks nothing of the court 
for himſelf or family : he hoards up no wealth for 
his relations, but lays out the revenues of his ſee in 

a decent hofpitality, and a charity void of oſtenta- 
tion. At his firſt entrance into the world, he diftin- 
guiſhed himſelf by a zeal for the liberty of his coun- 
try, and had a conſiderable ſhare in bringing on the 
Revolution that preſerved it. His principles never 
altered by his preferment : he never proſtituted his 
pen, nor debaſed his character by party diſputes or 
blind compliance. Though he is warmly ſerious in 
the belief of his religion, he is moderate to all who 
differ from him: he knows no diſtinction of party, 
but extends his good offices alike to whig and tory; 

à friend to virtue under any denomination; an enemy 
to vice under any colours. His health and old age 
are the effects of a temperate life and a quiet con- 
ſcience : though he is now ſome years above four- 
ſcore, nobody ever thought he lived too long, unleſs 
it was out of an impatience to ſucceed him. © 


{ 
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This excellent perſon entertained me with the 
greateſt humanity, and ſeemed to take a particular 


delight in being uſeful and inſtructive to a ſtranger. 


To tell thee the truth, Mirza, I was ſo affected with the 
piety and virtue of this teacher“; the Chriſtian re- 
ligion appeared to me ſo amiable in his character and 
manners, that if the force of education had not 


rooted Mahometiſm in my heart, he would certainly 


have made a convert of me. 


LETTER LVIII. 


y ; , 
* 


SLIM to Mirza at Iſpahan. 


From London. 
Y long ſtay in the country gave me leiſure to 


M 


particularly thi of England ; for rightly to under- 
ſtand what a nation is, one ſhould previouſly learn 
what it bas been. If I complained of the different 
accounts which. are given by the Engliſh of them- 
ſelves in their preſent circumſtances, 1 have no leſs 
reaſon to complain of their hiſtorians : paſt tranſ- 
actions are ſo variouſly related, and with ſuch a mix- 


ture of prejudice on both ſides, that it is as hard to 


know truth from their relations, as religion from the 
comments of divines. The great article in which 
they differ moſt, is the ancient power of the crown, 
and that of the parliament : according to ſome, the 


latter 


*. 


The tranſlator pole that the author means 
Dr. Hough, Dy of —— 


read a good deal; I applied myſelf to hiſtory, 
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latter is no more than an incroachment on the for- for 
mer; hut according to others, it is as old as the mo- It 
narchy itſelf. 5 ee e 
This point is debated with great warmth, and a 
multitude of proofs alledged by either party: yet the 
importance of the controverſy is not ſo great as ſome 
may conceive it. For many undred years the point 
is out of diſpute ; but ſuppoſe it were otherwiſe, 
would it follow from thence, that the parliamentary 
powers are uſurpations? No, Mirza, no; if liberty 
were but a year old, the Engliſh would have juſt as 
good a right to claim and to preſerve it, as if it had 
been handed down to them from many ages: for 
allowing that their anceſtors were ſlaves, through 
weakneſs or want of ſpirit, is ſlavery ſo valuable an 
inberitance that it never muſt be parted with? is a 
long preſcription neceſſary, to give force to the na- 


tural rights of mankind ? if privileges of the people 7 
of England be conceſſions from the crown, is not the 10 


power of the crown. itſelf a conceſſion from the people ? tutic 
however, it muſt be confeſt, that though a; long laid 
Paſſeſſion of abſolute power can give no right to con- gine 
tinue it againſt the natural claim of the peqple in hum 
behalf of their liberties, whenever that claim ſhall the 
be made; yet a long poſſeſſion of freedom ſerves to M the 

eſtabliſn and ſtrengthen original right, or, at leaſt, dicta 
makes it more ſhameful to give it up. Lill there- W preſe 
fore ſketch out; to thee, as ſhort as I can in my next fut 
letters, the reſult of what I have read, and what | 


- £4 % * — 


have thought on this ſubject, not with the minute 
exactneſs of a political eritic, who, of all critics, 
would tire thee moſt, but by: ſuch a general view of 
the ſeveral: changes this government has undergone, 
as may ſet the true tate of it pretty clearly before 
thee. Further than this it would be almoſt impoſſi- 
ble for a ſtranger to go upon that ſubject, or for one 
ſo diſtant as thou art, either to receive or deſire in- 
5 1 .. nn: 
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fortnation: not, indeed, were it more feaftble, ſnould 
Tthink it of uſe, to engage in a much larger detail. 
It is with enquiries into the conſtiutiens of nations, 
as With enquiries into the conſtitution of the uni- 
verſe; thoſe- who are moſt nicely curious about par- 
ticular and trifling parts, are e often thoſs who bee leaſt 
of the whole. 23 | 0 


:# 
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From London. 


1 ＋ has been a i uſual piece of vanity in the writers 
J of every nation, to repreſent the original conſti- 
tutions of their reſpective ſtates, as founded on deep- 
laid fyſtems and plans of policy, in which they ima- 
ane chat they diſcover the utmoſt refinements of 
yo wiſdom ; whereas, in truth, they are often 
28 of downright chance; and produced by 
t rce of certain circumſtances, - or the fſiraple 
| eats of nature itſelf, 'out of a regard to forme 
_ expediency, and with little providente to the | 
future. ; 
Such was the original of the celebrated Gothic 
B that was formerly ſpread all over 
Europe. It was produced not in a cabinet, but a 
camp; and owes much leſs to the prudence of a 
legiſlator, than to the neceſſity of the times, with 
gave it birth. 
The ople that introduced it into Britain, and 
every — elſe, were a multitude of ſoldiers, un- 


Kcquainted with any thing but war: their * 
or 
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fbr the better carrying it on, was inveſted with a fort | 
of regal power, and when it happened that the war 


continued long he aequired a preſcriptive authority 


over thoſe who had been accuſtomed to obey his 
orders; but this authority was directed by the advice 
of the other officers, and dependant on the good- liking 
of be army, from which alone it was derived: in 
like m-nner, the firſt revenues of this leader, were 
notking more- than a title to a larger ſhare in the 
common booty, or _ the, voluntary contributions of 
the ſoldiers out of the wealth acquired under his com- 


mand. But had he attempted to take a horſe or 
cow, or u part of the plunder from the meaneſt 
ſoldier, „ hout his free conſent, a mutiny would 
certainly ve enſued, and the violation of property 
been rev<nged. From theſe principles, we may 
naturally draw the whole form of the Saxon or Go- 


and the ſervices founded upon them; hence the 
vaſſalage, or rather ſervitude of the conquered, who 


were obliged to till the lands which they had loft, 


for the conquerors who had gained. them, or, at beſt, 


to hold them of thoſe new proprietors on ſuch hard 


and laviſh terms as they thought fit ta impoſe. 
Hence, likewiſe, the riches of the clergy, and their 


early authority in the ftate : for thoſe people being 
ignorant and ſuperſtitious in the ſame degree, and 
heated with the zeal of a new converſion, _ 

| they 
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they could not do too much for their teachers, but 
with a conſiderable ſhare of the conquered lands, 
admitted them to a large participation of dominion 
itſelf, —Thus, without any ſettled deſign, or ſpecu- 
tative ſkill, this conſtitution in a manner formed it- 
ſelf; and it was the better for that reaſon, as there 
was more of nature in it, and little of political myſtery, 
which, where-ever it prevails, is the bane of public 
good. A government ſo eſtabliſhed, could admit of 
no pretence of a power in the king tranſcendant to 
law, or an unalterable right in the ſucceflion. It 
could never come into the heads of ſuch a people, 
that they were to ſubmit to a tyranny for con/cience 
ſake; or, that their liberties were not every way as 
ſacred as the prerogative of their prince. "They 
could never be brought to underſtand, that there was 

ſuch a thing as reaſon of fate diſtinct from the com- 
mon reaſon of mankind ; much leſs would they 
allow pernicious meaſures to paſs unqueſtioned . or 
unpuniſhed, under the ridiculous ſanction of that 
name. | | We | 
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t Gave there in myilaſt a ſhort account of the firſt 
I riſe and conſtruction af the Saxon government, on 


very plain and ſimple foundations. It was, per haps, 


the moſt Free of all the limited monarchies that have 
been knownim the:worJd. . The nobles and people had 
aſuch a thare; in the legiſlature, and ſuch a Weight in 
the gevemmont, hat the king would do norhing but 
Vith their aſſiſtance, and. hy their advice. He could 
mot oppreſs them by cforoe, hecauſe they were armed, 


'and he ans 10, unleſs when: they employed their 


arms in his ſervice for the defence of the kingdom. 
He could not corrupt them: for all offices of power 
or judicature were then elective, the eſtate of the crown 
was held inalienable, and only ſufficed to maintain 
the expence of the royal houſhold, and civil govern- 
ment. No cauſes were tried but by juries, even in 
ſpiritual matters; ſo that the lives and properties of 


the people could not be touched without their own 


co-operation, either by the king, the nobles, or clergy. 


To all this was joined the beſt police that any nation 


ever enjoyed except the Chineſe, among whom 
many of the ſame regulations have been eſtabliſhed 


with a conformity very ſurpriſing, as it is certain that 


neither copied the other. Such was the Saxon conſti- 

tution, when by the wiſdom and virtue of two. or 
three kings it had received its final perfection. The 
only eſſential defect of it was, the exceſſive immunilies 

OO granted 
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ranted to churchmen, which made thern too indepen- 
| Go upon the civil authority, and very burthenſome to 
the ſtate. This form of government continued un- 
altered in its principal parts, till the Norman inva- 
ſion, which, like a foreign weight roughly laid upon 
the ſprings, diſturbed and obſtructed its proper 


motions : yet, by degrees, it recovered itſelf again; 


and how. ill ſoever the Saxon people might be treated, 


under the notion of a congueft, the Saxon conſtitution : 


was never wholly ſubdued, The new comers re- 
liſhed ſlavery no better than the old inhabitants, and 
gladly joined with them, upon, a ſenſe of mutual 
intereſt, to force a confirmation of their freedotnand 
the antient laws. Indeed there was fo great a eon- 
formity between the government of Normandy and 
that of England, the cuſtoms of both nations were 
ſo much the fame, that unleſs the Normans by con- 
quering this iſland had loſt their 'original rights, and 
duet on purpoſe to degrade themfelves and their 
poſterity, it was impoſſible their Kings could have a 
right to abſolute power. So far was that nation from 
owning any ſuch right, that, in conjunction with the 
Engliſh, they demanded, and obtained of their kings 
charters declaring their liberties, not as grants de- 
rived from the favour, or innovations forced from 
the weakneſs, but as acknowledyments due from the 
Juſtice of the crown. As ſuch the beſt and greateſt 


princes conſidered thoſe charters; as ſuch they con- 


firmed and obſerved them, and when they were 
diſputed, or broken by others of a different character, 
civil wars enſued, which ended to the diſadvantage 
of the crown; but the misfortune was, that in all 


the ſtruggles, the biſbops and nobles treated for - the 


people, not the people for themſelves ; and therefore 
their intereſts were much neglected, and the advan- 
tages gained from the king were much more be- 
neficial to the church and nobility than to thoſe who 
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were-under their patronage. ——1 will ſay more on 
this head when I write next. : „ : — 


LETTER IX. 


 . _ SeLiM o Mirza at Iſpahan. 


2 12:Þ PE 2) From London. 
. T HOU wilt be ſurpriſed to hear that the period 
when the Engliſh nation enjoyed the greateſt 
_ happineſs, after the Norman invaſion, was under the 
influence of a woman. As much as we Perfians 
ſhould deſpiſe a female ruler, it was not till the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, that the government came 
to an equal balance, which is its true ſtatesof per- 
fection. | T.> - 5 
Though the commons of England had regained, 
Zy degrees, and in a different ſhape, that ſhare of the 
| legiſlature, which was, in a great meaſure, loſt by 
them under the firſt Norman kings, yet their power 
was not ſo great as it had been in the Saxon witenage- 
-mote, or general aſſembly, nor their condition ſo 
happy in many reſpects; for the chief ſtrength o 
the government reſided in the great lords, and th: 
clergy, who ſupremely directed -all public affairs 
The proceedings of the commons could not be free 
in their repreſen/ative body, while in their col[e&iv 
| body they were weak and oppreſt. The laws d 
vaſſalage, the authority of the church, the povert 
and dependency in which they lived, hung heay 


upon them, ſo that they were obliged to act in ſut 
ſerviency to the nobles and biſhops, even when the) 
ſhewed moſt vigour againſt the crown, following t 
_ paſſions of both 


upon many occaſions in the parli 
| men 


IN 


aſſiſte 
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ment, and in the field, and making, or unmaking 
kings as theſe their immediate maſters deſired. But 


in return for their ſervices they often obtained a re- 
dreſs of their grievances, revenged themſelves upon 


bad miniſters, and obtained good laws for the com- 


monwealth. To whatever purpoſes their ſtrength 


7 45 be uſed, though to the purpoſes of faction, 
by being uſed it incredſed. The crown at laſt tel 
I the growth of it, in oppoſition to that of 'the 
church and the nobility. The bonds of vaſſalage 
were broke, or lightened; the barons were by differ- 


ent laws encouraged and enabled to part with their 
lands; the weight of property was transferred to the 
fide of the people. Many accidents concurred to 


the ſame effect. A reformation in religion was be- 


gun, by which that mighty fabric of church power, 
erected on the ruins of pub 

with the ſpoils of the crown itſelf, was happily at- 
tacked and overturned. A great part of the im- 
menſe poſſeſſions of the clergy was taken away, and 
moſt of it ſold to the commons upon eaſy terms. 
6 They had now a very conſiderable ſhare-of the lands 

| n 


ic liberty, and adorned 


gland, and a ſtill greater treaſure in their com- 


merce, which they were beginning to extend and im- 


prove. Their riches ſecured their independancy; 


the clergy feared them, and the nobles could not 


hurt them. In this ſtate queen Elizabeth found rhe 


parliament : the lords and commons were nigh upon 
a level, and the church in a decent ſubordination. 


She was the head of this well-proportioned body, 


and ſupremely directed all its motions. Thus, what 

in mixed forms of government ſeldom happens, there 

was no conteſt for power in the legiſlature; be- 
cauſe no part was ſo high as to be uncontrouled. or 


ſo low as to be oppreſt. A reformation of religion 
was compleatly eſtabliſhed by this excellent princeſs, 
whieh entirely reſcued the nation from that foreign 

7 R Yoke, 
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. -yoke, the pope had impoſed upon it for ſo many cen- 
turies, and from the dominion of ſuperſtition, the 
' worſt of all ſlavery, The next great benefits that 


ſhe conferred upon her ſubjects, were the extenſion of 


commerce into all parts of the world, and the foun- 


dation of their maritime power, which is their true, 
natural greatneſs. Under her it began, and ſhe lived 
to carry it to ſuch a heighth, as to-make them really 
lords of the ſea, an empire more glorious than that 


. of the ſophi our maſter, and richer than that of the 
mogul, In doing this, ſhe did more for England 
than her greateſt predeceſſors had ever done, far more 


than thoſe who conquered France, though they 


could have ſecured it to their poſterity. Theſe were 
the arts by which ſhe ruled, and by theſe ſhe was 
able to preſerve her —— nay, and to extend 
it further upon certain occaſions t. | 
princes could do, even while ſhe aſſiſted her people 
in the corroborating and confirming their liberty. 
The ſtrength of her power was ibeir Tatisfattion and 
every other happineſs followed that, as every miſ- 
fortune and diſgrace is ſure to attend on their diſ- 
content. Ss | 
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LETTER LXIL 
SeL1M to MIRZa at Iſpahan. 


oft e, | From London. 
] ENDED my laſt letter with the felicity of 
Elizabeth's reign : very different was that of her 
ſucceſſor James the Firſt : for his character and con- 
duct were the reverſe of hers. He endeayoured to 
break the balance of the government by her fo 
wiſely fixed, and wanted to be greater than ber, 
without one quality that could render him capable of 
filling her place. He had neither courage, ability, 
nor addreſs : he was contemned both at home and 
abroad ; his very favourites did not love him, though 
he was governed by them in every thing; nor did 
they maintain their dominion by his affections ſo 
much as by his fears. Let this meaneſt of kings made 
great advances towards abſolute power, and would 
have compleatly obtained it, if he could have found 
means to have introduced the /ame luxury into the 
nation, as he did into the court, with the conſtant 
attendant of luxury the /ame corruption, But the 
virtue infuſed by Elizabeth into the maſs of the 
people, and the indigence of the crown, ſtopt the 
contagion from ſpreading ſo far: the commons re- 
liſted it, though the lords and the biſhops did not, 
and ſome check was given to the deſigns of the 
king, yet not enough for the ſecuring of liberty, or 
preventing the evils bis conduct prepared for the fol- 
bowing reign, The clergy, whom he attached to 
lis intereſts by favouring — or what they took 
| nl + 20 ts 
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1 

to be theirs, more than a wiſe prince would, or a 
good prince ought to have done, were very aſſiſtant 2 
to him, by preaching up notions which he and they b 
ſeem to have borrowed from our religion, of a right p 
divine in kings, neither derived from human laws, p 
nor to be limited by them, and other ſuch Mahome- ef 
tan tenets, that had never been heard of before in b 
this country: yet there were many who diſliked 2 
theſe innovations, and their oppoſition hindered W 
them from taking deep root in any minds but thoſe T 
of the royal family. Theſe obſtinate proteſtants and 72 
patriots were branded with the name of Puritans, — 
and much hated by James, and Charles his ſon, who, of 
upon the deceaſe of the former, ſucceeded to his 
kingdoms, his notions, and his deſigns. He had 
many better qualifications than his father, but as 
wrong a judgment, and greater obſtinacy. He 
carried his affection for the clergy, and abhorrence 
of the puritans, to an exceſs of bigotry and rage. 
He agreed fo ill with his parliaments, that he ſoon. 
grew weary of them, and reſolved to be troubled 
with no more; none were called for twelve years 
together, and all that time he governed as deſpoti- 
cally as the ſophi of Perſia, The laws were either 
openly infringed, or explained 'in the manner he 
directed: he levied money upon his ſubjects againſt 
privileges expreſsly confirmed by himſelf. In ſhort, 
his paſſion for power might have been fully gratified, 
if his more prevailing one of bigotry had not enga- 
ged him in a ſenſeleſs undertaking, of forcing the 
fame form of worſhip upon his ſubjects in Scotland, 
as he had declared himſelf ſo warmly for in England. 
It is ſafer to attack men in their civil rights, than 
their religious opinions : the Scots, who had acqui- 
eſced under tyranny, took up arms againſt perſecu- 
tion. Their inſurrection made it neceſſary to call a 
parliament ; it met, but was inſtantly diſſolved bY 
| | 1 the 
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the intemperate folly of the court. All hopes of 


better meaſures were put an end to by this laſt 
provocation. The Scots marched into England, 
and were received by, the Engliſh, not as enemies, 


but as brothers and allies : the king, unable to op- 


poſe them, was compelled to aſk the aid of another 


parliament. A parliament met, exaſperated with 


the oppreſſions of fifteen years : the principal mem- 
bers were men of the greateſt capacity, courage, 
and: virtue, firmly united among themſelves, and 
whom the court could neither corrupt nor initmidate. 

They reſolved to make uſe of the opportunity to 


redreſs their grievances, and ſecure their liberty; the 


king granted every thing that was neceſſary to either 
of thoſe ends, except ſuch ſecurities as might have 
been turned againſt himſelf : but what, perhaps, 


was really conceſſion, had the appearance of conſtraiut, 
and therefore gained neither gratitude nor confidence : 
the nation could no longer truſt the king; or, if it 


might, particular men could not ; and the ſupport of 
thoſe particular men was become a national concern 
they had expoſed themſelves by ſerving the public ; 


the public therefore judged that it was bound in 
juſtice to defend them. Nor indeed was it poſſible, 


when the work of reformation was begun, after ſo 


long a denial of juſtice, to keep a people, ſore with 

the remembrance of injuries received, and ſatisfac- 

tion refuſed, within the bounds of a proper moderation. 

Such a ſobriety is much eaſter in ſpeculation than 


it ever was in practice. Thus, partly for the ſafety 


of their leaders, and partly from a jealouſy of his 
intentions too juſtly conceived, the parliament drew 


the (word againſt the king: but the ſword, when 


drawn, was no longer theirs; it was quickly turned 


againſt them by thoſe to whoſe hands they truſted it: 
the honeſteſt and wiſeſt of both parties were _ 
1 l ; witte 
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| witted and over-powered by villains : the king pe- 
riſhed, and the conſtitution periſhed with him. 
A private man, whoſe genius was called forth by 


tte troubles of his country, and formed in the ex- 
erciſe of faction, uſarped the government. His 


character was as extraordinary as his fortune: he 
had an air of enthuſiaſm which gained all thoſe who 


were real enthuſiaſts (the number of whom was 
eat in thoſe days) and put him at their head. That 
e was one himſelf in ſome degree may be ſuppoſed, 


notwithſtanding the prudence with, which he con- 
ducted all his deſigns ; becauſe the ſame ſpark of en- 
thuſiaſm which makes common men mad, may, in cer- 
tain conjunctures, only capacitate others of ſuperior 


abilities to undertake and perform extraordinary 


things. Whether Cromwell was one of theſe, or 
acted entirely from political cunning, the times he 
lived in could not diſcover, and much leſs can the 
preſent. Thus far is certain, that, by an uncommon 
appearance of zeal, by great addreſs, and great 
valqur, he firſt inflamed the ſpirit of liberty into extra- 

— dy and afterwards duped and awed it into ſub- 


miſſion. He trampled on the laws of the nation, but 


he raiſed the glory of it; and it is hard to ſay which 
he deſerved moſt, a halter or a crown, 
If the enthuſiaſts of his own party would have 
permitted. him to have taken the title of king as 
well as the power, it is. probable the royalty might 


have been fixed in his family by a well-modelled and 


laſting eſtabliſnent. He ſhewed a great deſire to 
carry that point: and I have heard him compared 
in this inſtance to Julius Cæſar, a great Roman ge- 


neral, who, like him, having maſtered his country 


by its own arms, and being poſleſſed of more than 

the power of a king, was ſo fond of adding the 

name to it, that it coſt him his life. But the two 

caſes are totally different. What in the Roman _ 
| | a wea 
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a weak vanity, and below the reſt of his character, 
was in the Engliſhman ſolid good ſenſe. The one 
could not take that name without deſtroying te 
forms of the Roman conſtitution, the other could not 
preſerve the forms of the Engliſh conſtitution without 
taking that name. He therefore did wiſely in ſeek- 
ing it ; but not being able to bring his own friends 
to conſent to it, or to do it againſt their oppoſition, 
he could make no ſettlement of the government to 


out-laſt his own life : for it is hardly poſſible from 


the nature of things, that a dominion newly ac- 
quired ſhould long be maintained in any country, if 
the antient-forms and names are not kept up. Im- 
mediately after the death of this great man, all 
order was loſt in the ſtate : various tyrannies were 
| ſet up, and deſtroyed each other; but all ſhewed 
a republick io be impracticable. At laſt the nation, 
growing weary of ſuch wild confuſion, agreed to 
recal the baniſhed ſon of their murthered king, not 
for his ſake, but for the ſake of the monarchy, which 
all the nation deſired to reſtore; and fo inconſiderate 
was the zeal of thoſe times, that they reſtored it 
without any limitations, or any conditions made for 


the public. Thus the fruits of a tedious civil war 


were lightly and careleſsly thrown away by too haſty 
a paſſion for repoſe. The conſtitution revived in- 
deed again, but revived as ſick y as before : the ill 
humours, which ought to have been purged away 
by the violent remedies that had been uſed, continu- 
ed as prevalent as ever, and naturally broke out in 
the ſame diſtempers. The king wanted to ſet him- 


ſelf above the law; wicked men encouraged this 


diſpoſition, and many good men were weak enough 
to comply with it, out of averſion to thoſe principles 
of reſiſtance which they had ſeen ſa fatally abuſed. 
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LETTER LXII. 
Sr LIM 10 Mirza at Iſpahan. 


ä From London. 
1 H E methods purſued by Charles the Second, in 


the conduct of his government, were in many. 


reſpects different from his father's, though the pur- 
poſe of both was much the ſame. The father al- 
ways bullied his parliaments ; the ſon endeavoured to 
corrupt them: the father obſtinately refuſed to 


change his miniſters, becauſe he really eſteemed them 


as honeſt men: the ſon very eaſily changed his, be- 
cauſe he thought they were all alike diſhoneſt, and 
that his deſigns might as well be carried on by one 
knave as by another : the father was a tool of the 
clergy, and a perſecutor, out of zeal for his religion, 
the ſon was almoſt indifferent to religion, but ſerved 
the paſſions of his clergy againſt the diſſenters from 


motives of policy: the father deſired to be abſolute 
at home, but to make the nation reſpectable abroad: 


the ſon aſſiſted the king of France in his invaſions 
on the liberties of Europe, that, ' by his help, he 
might maſter thoſe of England : nay, he was even 
a penſioner to France, and, by ſo vile a proſtitution 
of his dignity, ſet an example to the nobility of his 
realm, to fell their honour likewiſe for a ponſion; an 
example, the ill effects of which have been felt too 
ſenſibly ever fiance. , N 
Vet with all theſe vices and imperfections in the 
character of Charles the Second, there was ſome- 
thing ſo bewitching in his behaviour, that the charms 
of it prevailed on many to connive at the faults P 
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his government: and, indeed, nothing can be ſo 
hurtful to a country, which has liberties to defend, 
as a prince who knows how at the ſame time to make 
himſelf de/potic and agreeable : this was eminently the 
talent of Charles the Second; and what is moſt ſur- 
priling, he poſſeſt it without any great depth of un- 
derftandingt, © © © 5 5 

But the principal inſtrument of his bad intentions, 
was a general depravity of manners, with which he 
took pains to infect his court, and they the nation. 
All virtues, both public and private, were openly ri- 
diculed; and none were allowed to have any talents 
for wit or buſineſs, who pretended to any ſenſe of 
honour, or regard to decency. | | 

The king made great uſe of theſe new notions, 
and they proved very pernicious to the freedom, as 
well as morals of his ſubjects; but an indolence, 
natural to his temper, was ſome check to his deſigns; 
and, fond as he was of arbitrary power, he did not 
purſue it any further than was conſiſtent with his 
pleaſure and repoſe. ä 5 

His brother, who bore a great ſway in his govern- 
ment, had changed his religion abroad, as the king 
himſelf had alſo done, but with this difference, that 
the latter retained almoſt as little of that which he 
embraced, as of that which he forſook; whereas 
the former was a bigot to popery, and known to be 
ſuch, while the change of the king was a ſecret to 
moſt of his ſubjects. The fear of a popiſh ſucceſſor 
raiſed great diſcontent, and great diſorders in the 
nation : the houſe of commons paſſed a bill for ex- 
cluding that prince from the crown, founded un- 
doubtedly in juſtice and reaſon ; but the firmneſs of 
the king in that ſingle point, the complaiſance of the 
lords, the jealouſy the church entertained of the 
diſſenters, the ſcruples of thoſe who thought heredi- 
tary right divine and indefeafible, and, above = 
the 
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the fear of being involved in a new civil war, which 


 ehara#ers, and in ſome of the meaſures by which the 


thofe engaged in that attempt did all expedients to 


brother in peace and triumph to the throne. He had 


nation gave it to their deliverer the prince of Orange: 


it had declined ; and by a #a2pine/s peculiar to itſelf, 
grew ſtronger trom the ſocks it had ſuſtained. 


\ 
} 


alarmed many well-meaning people from a mixture 
of faction that had diſcovered itſelf in ſome of he 


national cauſe was then carried on, fruſtrated the at- 
tempt #2 change the ſucceſſion, as the obſtinacy of 


limit the ſucceſſor, The unhappy advantages all this 
ve to the king made him a great deal more abſo- 


lute in the laſt years of his reign than in all the fore- | 
going ones; and, . upon his demiſe, brought his F" 
not been long ſeated there before he convinced the the u 

toms 


moſt attached to his party, that the apprehenſions 


conceived of him, and the deſign of excluding him, fuperi, 


had been too juſt. All that the ſpirit of bigotry conjur 
could add to a temper in itſelf harſp and violent, ap- his pe 
peared in his government: all that a weak under. pelled, 
Standing, madly conducted, could undertake was un- with a 
dertaken : arbitrary power was the means uſed, and alone, 
the end deſigned was a change of religion. Happy — ete 
and n. 


was it for England that this end ſo plainly declared 
itſelf: it rouſed even thoſe whom no danger to li- 
Berty could have ever alarmed, and taught the preach- 
ers of non- reſiſtance to reſiſt. A revolution was evi- 
dently neceſſary to ſave the whole, and that neceſ- 


ſity produced one. 1 . 
| King James the Second Joſt his crown, and the 


maintai 


the government was ſettled on a firmer foundation, 
agreeable to the antient Saxon principles from which 
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LETTER LXW. 


SELIM 70 Mirza at Iſpahan. 

| | 8 From London. 
T\HE firſt advantage gained by the Engliſh na- 
1 tion in the change of their government, was 


the utter extinction of thoſe vain and empty phan- 
toms of hereditary indefegſible right, and a power 


conjured up, to the great diſturbance and terror of 
his people. With James the Second they were ex- 


pelled, nor can they ever be brought back again 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs, but by hat family 


alone, which claims From him for which reaſon it 
will eternally be the intereſt of the people of Eng- 
land not to ſuffer ſuch a claim to prevail; but to 
maintain an eſtabliſhment which is founded on the 
baſis of their liberty, and from which their liberty 
cannot be ſeparated, unleſs the rights of both are 
deſtroyed. . 3 

As the parliament plainly diſpoſed of the crown in 
altering the ſucceſſion, the princes who have reigned 
ſince that time, could pretend to none but a parlia- 
mentary title, and the ſame force as the legiſlature 
could give to that, it alſo gave to the privileges of 
the ſubject. | | | 


plied, recovered its original and proper ſenſe ; it was 
now underſtood to mean no more than a due obe- 
dience to the authority of the king, in conformity to 
the laws, inſtead of a bigoted compliance to the will 
of the king, in oppoſition to the laws. " 1 

| ow 


ſuperior to law, which king James the Firſt had 


> The word loyalty, which had long been miſap- 


- 
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| \-} How great an advantage this muſt be, will appear 
1 by reflecting on the miſchiefs that have been brought 
upon this country in particular, from the wrong in- 
terpretation of certain names. But this is not the 
only benefit that enſued from that happy Revolu- 
tion. The prerogative of the crown had been till 
then ſo ill defined, that the full extent of it was 
rather ſtopt by the degree of prudence in the govern- 
ment, or of impatience in the people, than by the 
letter of the law: nay, it ſeemed as if in many in- 
ſtances the law allowed a power to the king, entire- 
ly deſtructive to itſelf. Thus Rum ad been 
often made to believe, that what their ſubjects com- 
plained of as oppreſſion, was a legal exerciſe of the 


# 4 


rights of the crown : and no wonder, if, in diſputa- and c 
ble points, they decided the queſtion in favour of i the 1: 
their own authority, „ 4 

| late 


' But now the bounds of prerogative were marked 
out by expreſs reſtrictions; ' the courſe of it became 
regular and fixed, and could no longer move ob- 
Hquely to the danger of the general ſyſtem. - _ 

Let me alſo obſerve to thee, that whereas before, 
' to govern by parliaments was the policy only of good 
and wiſe princes; after this petition, it may be con- 
ſidered in a different light, becauſe all expedients of 
governing otherwiſe are plainly impracticable, and it 
may not always imply a conforming the government 

10 the ſenſe of the people. I will explain this to thee 
more diſtinctly when I write again. In the mean 
while, let me a little recall thy thoughts from paſt 

events, and the hiſtory of England, to the remem- 
brance and love of thy faithful Selim, who is not be- 
come fo much an Engliſtiman as to forget his native 

Perſia, but perpetually ſighs for his friends and 

country amidft all that engages his attention in 4 
| foreign land. | | \ oy 5 . 7 


nary © 


\ 
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LETTER LXV. 


SELIM to Mirza at Iſpahan. 


| From London, 


BZ HE antient revenues of the kings of England, 
conſiſted chiefly in a large demeſiie of ands, 
and certain rights and powers reſerved to them over 
the lands held of the crown; by means of which 
they ſupported the roya] dignity without the imme- 
diate aſſiſtance of the people, except upon extraordi- 
nary occaſions. But in proceſs of time, the extrava- 
gance of princes, and the rapaciouſneſs of favourites 
2 waſted the beſt part of this eſtate, and their 
luccelf ors endeavouring to repair it by a tyrannical 
abuſe of thoſe rights and powers, ſome of them, 
which were found to be moſt grievous, were brought 
off by the parliament, with a fixed eſtabliſhment for 
the maintenance of the houſhold, compoſed of der- 
tain taxes yearly raiſed, and appropriated thereto. | 
But after the, expulſion of the Stuarts the expence 
of the government being augmented for the defence 
of the ſucceſſion, the crown was conſtrained to ap- 
ply to parliament, not only for the maintenance of 
its houſhold, which was ſettled at the beginning of 
every reign, and in every reign, conſiderably encreaſed; 
not: only for extraordinary ſupplies, to which end 
parliaments. anciently were eplled | 3 but for the qr. 
nary ſervice of the year. 

Thus a continual dependance « on the people. be- 
came neceſſary to kings, and they were ſo truly the | 
ſervants of: the Public, that they received che * 
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of it in form, and were obliged to the parliament 
for the means of exerciſing the royalty, as well as 
for the right they had to claim it. Nor can this ſa- 
lutary dependance ever ceaſe, except the parliament 


itſelf ſhould give it up, by impowering the * 
Jing 


- raiſe money without /:miting the ſum, or /pect 
the ſervices. Such conceſſions are abſurd in their own 
nature; for if a prince is afraid to truſt his people 
with a power of ſupplying his neceſſities upon a tho- 
rough knowledge of them, the people have no en- 
couragement to truſt their prince, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, his miniſter, with ſo blind and undeter- 
mined an authority. 5 7 5 


LETTER IAV 
SzLIM to Minz at Iſpahan. 
> From London. 


* OU have ſeen in my laſt, that from the time 
of king James's expulſion,” annual meetings of 


— L \ . £ . 


parliament were become neceſſary to the carrying on 


the government. But that the repreſentatives of the 
people from too long a delegation of their authority 
might not forget by whom, and for what it was given 
them ; and that the people might be enabled to cor- 
rect a bad choice, which experience ſhould. prove to 
be ſuch, it was thought expedient not long after to 
| Paſs a law for the chuſing a new parliament at the 
end of every three years. This term has been ſince 


- prolonged to /even, I think for very good reaſons; 
becauſe the country intereſt could not ſupport the 


redoubled expence of conteſting with court corrup- 
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tion ſo much oftener than now, and there are no 
good grounds to ſuppoſe that the efforts on that fide 
would be much leſs for a triennial than a ſeptennial 
parliament, a majority in that being equally neceſ—- 
fary to a court as in ths + fo that the attacks would 
be the ſame, or near the ſame, and the reſiſtance 
much weaker on the fide of the people. If then the 
good propoſed by ſhortening the term be very un- 
certain, it muſt be conſidered that very great and 
certain evils attend upon frequent elections, viz. the 
inflaming of party-diviſions, depraving the morals 
of the people, and many other inconveniencies of no 
little weight. However, this is a point about which 
W | have found the beſt men differ, and which thou 
W vilt therefore conſider as more problematical than 
| others I have mentioned before. I now return to my 
hiſtory. 5 5 7 1 

Among other advantages gained to liberty at bis 
in happy reſtoration, a free exerciſe of their religion 
was allowed to thoſe who differ from the rites of the 
Engliſh church, which has been continued and ſe- 
cured to them ever ſince, with ſome ſhort interrup- 
tions, which even the party that cauſed them is now 
bamed of. Nor. has any thing contributed more 
than this, to the peace and happineſs of the govern- 
ment, by gaining it the affection of all its ſubjects, 
nd taking from the ſpirit of faction a pretence, and 
a _ of which it has often made a very bad 
E | . 3-2 6 4008 

| muſt alſo obſerve to thee, that from this period 
(different temper has ſhewn itſelf in the clergy of 
England. They are become better friends to liber- 
ly, better ſubjects, better Engliſhmen, than they 
lad uſually been either before, or ſince the Refor- 
mation, Some among them have writ in defence of 
be religious and civil rights of mankind with as free 
iſpirit, and as much force of learning and argument, 


/ 


tire, and wholly an 1/land. 


tion in the Engliſh conſtitution, may prove very 
much to its advantage, becauſe ſuch a number of 


great an influence; but if they ſhould ever be cho/en 


- tion, and the houſe of lords inſtead of being, «i 
_ ought, a mediating power between the crown and the 
people, would become a ſort of anti- chamber 0 tht 


purpoſes of a miniſter. 
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as any layman has ever done; a merit peculiar to 
themſelves, and to which no other clergy in the whole 
world can pretend. The generality of them are now 
very moderate, quiet, and uſeful members of the com- 
monwealth, in due ſubmiſſion to the civil authority, 


and deſiring nothing but what they deſerve, the pro- 


teftion of government in the enjoyment of their juf 


rights. They who would deny them 2hat, are them- 


ſelves perſeculors, difturbers of government, and very 
bad members of the commonwealth, 

This ſucceſſion was facilitated and ſecured by the 
union of Scotland with England; and Great-Britain 
became infinitely ſtronger, by being undivided, en- 


SF * 


One condition of that union, was the admitting 
ſixteen Scotch peers, choſen by the whole body of 
the peerage, into the Engliſh houſe of lords, but up- 
on a tenure very different from the reſt, being to ſit 
there only for the duration of the parliament, at the 
end of which, a new election muſt be made. If 
thoſe elections are Free and uninſtuenced, this altera- 


independent votes will balance any part of the houſe 
-of peers, over-which the court may have obtained too 


by corruption, and have no hopes of fitting ther! 
again, except by an unconſtitutional dependence 0 
the favour of a court, then ſuch a number added tc 
the others, would grievouſly endanger the conſtitu 


court, a mere office for executing and authoriſing ti 


I have now, my dear Mirza, traced thee out 


general plan of the Engliſh conſtitution, and FRO 
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thou wilt agree with me upon the whole, that a bet- 


ter can hardly be contrived; the only misfortune is, 


that /o good a one can hardly be preſerved. 


The great diſtinction between the ancient plan of 


it, and that which has taken place ſince the expul- 
ſion of the Stuarts is this, that the firſt was /e/s per- 
fect, but better ſecured, becauſe the nobility and peo- 
ple had the ſword in their hands; whereas the laſt is 
more regular, ſubject to fewer diſorders, and in the 
frame of It more free, but ill ſecured, the ſword be- 


ing only in the hands of the king : to which is added 
a vaſt encreaſe of the wealth of the crown, and a 


mighty influence gained to it by the debts of the 
public, which have brought on new taxes, new pow- 
ers for the railing thoſe taxes, of a very dangerous 
nature, and a prodigious multiplication of officers 
wholly dependent upon the court; from all which 
the court has acquired new means of corruption, 


without any new effectual ſecurities againſt that cor- 


ruption being yet gained on the ſide of the people. 


And this ſort of power is ſo much more to be feared 


than any other, as it cannot be exerciſed without de- 
praving the morals, and debaſing the ſpirit of the 
whole people, which in the end would not only en- 
flave them, but render their ſervitude voluntary, de- 
ſerved, and remedileſs. | N | 
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LETTER LXV, 


SLI 7% Mikz4 af Iſpahan. 


Fr om London. | 


IN former reigns, when parliaments were laid 


aſide for any length of time, the whole authority 


of the ſtate, was lodged in a privy council, by the 


advice and direction of which, all affairs were carried 


on. But theſe counfellors being cho/en by the king, 
and depending on his favour, were too apt to adviſe 


ſuch things only, as they knew would be moſt agree- 
able ; and thus the intereſts of the nation were often 
facrificed to the profit and expectations of a few par- 
ticulars. Yet ſtill; as on extraordinary occaſions the 


king might be forced to call a parliament, the fear 


of it was ſome check to their proceedings; and a 
degree of caution was natural to men who foreſaw 


they ſhould ſooner or later be called to an account. 
But let us ſuppoſe, that any future prince could 


wholly influence the election of a parliament, and 


make the members of it dependent on himſelf, what 


would be the difference between that parliament and 
a privy council ? would it ſpeak the ſenſe of the na- 
tion, or of the court? would the intereft of the 
people be conſidered in it, or that of their repreſen- 

tatives? They would only differ in this reſpect, that 


oe having no power above it, might be abſolutely free 


from all reftraint, which, with the terror of a parlia- 
ment hanging over it, the other never could. 
his is the only imaginable method, by which 
the liberty of the Engliſh nation can be —— 

| : Wit 
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with any fucceſs; but thou wilt aſk to what end 
| Thould an attack of this nature be made? Why 
ſhould a King of England go about to deſtroy a con- 
ſtitution, the maintenance of which would render 
him both great and happ yy); 


I reply, that a King indeed can have no reaſonable 
inducement to make ſuch an experiment, but a mi- 
niſter may find it neceſſary for his own ſupport; and 
happy would it have been for many countries, if the 
maſter's intereſt had been conſidered by the fervant 
half ſo warmly as the /ervant's by the maſter, 

If a man who travels through Italy was to aſk, 
what advantage all; the wealth in religious houſes, 
and all the idolatrous worſhip paid there, are to the 
ſaints they are dedicated to? The anſwer muſt-be, 
Of none at all. But the prieſts, who are really gain- 
ers by them, know that they abuſe the people to 
very good purpoſe; and make uſe of a venerable 
name, not from any regard they have to it, but to raiſe 
their own greatneſs, ſwell their own pride, and cover 
and ſecure their own extortion, ; 

By the weakneſs therefore of princes, the arts of 
miniſters, and the ſeduction of the people againſt 
their own intereſts, the conſtitution of England only 
can periſh, and probably will periſh at laſt. This 
will happen ſooner or later, as more or leſs care is 
taken by thoſe whoſe duty it is to watch over it. I 
am not ignorant that there are ſome viſionary men, 
who dream of ſchemes to perpetuate it beyond all 
poſſibility of future change: but I have always 
thought the ſame of political projects to render a go- 
vernment, as of chemical projects to render a man 
immortal. Such a grand elixir cannot be found; 
and thoſe: who would tamper with ſtates in hopes of 
_ procuring them that immortality, are the moſt unfit 
to preſcribe to them of all men in the world. But 
at the ſame time that I know this, I alſo know, that 
| | 8 2 —— the 
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the date of a government may be prolonged by pro- 
per and falutary remedies, . by thoſe who un- 
derſtand its true nature, 1 


join to ſpeculative wiſ- 
dom, experience and temper. Nor ſhould I think it at 
all a better excuſe for aſſiſting to ruin the conſtitu- 
tion of my country, that it muſt come to an end, and 
perhaps begins to decay, than for joining in the mur- 


der of my father, that he muft die at laft, and begins 


to grow oll. 
LETTER ILXVII. 
SELIM 4% MiRza at Ifpahan, 


From London. 


5 me, and told me, with the air of one who 

brings an agreeable piece of news, that there was a 
lady who moſt paſſionately deſired the pleaſure of my 
acquaintance, and had commiſſioned him to carry 
me to fee her. —I will not deny to thee, that my va- 


nity was a little flattered with this meſſage : I fancied 


ſhe had ſeen me in ſome public place, and taken a 
liking to my perſon ; not being able to comprehend 
what other motive could make her ſend for a man 
ſhe was a ſtranger to in ſo free and extraordinary 2 
manner. I painted her in my own imagination very 
young, and very handſome, and ſet out with moſt 

pleaſing expectations, to fee the conqueſt I had 

made : but when I arrived at the place of aſſignation, 


I found a little old woman very dirty, encircled by 


four or five ſtrange fellows, one of whom had a 
paper in his hand, which he was reading to her with 


all the emphaſis of an author. 
My 


HE other morning, a friend of mine came to 
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My coming in obliged him to break off, which 
put him a good deal out of humour ; but the lady, 
underſtanding who I was, received me with great 
ſatisfaction, and told me, ſhe had long had a cu- 
rioſity to be acquainted with a Mahometan : for you 
muſt know, ſaid ſhe, that I have applied myſelf 
particularly to the ſtudy of theology, and by pro- 
found meditation and enquiry have formed a religion 
of my own, much better than the the vulgar one in 
all reſpects. I never admit any body to my houſe, 
who is, not diſtinguiſhed from the common herd of 
chriſtians by ſome extraordinary notion in divinity : 

all theſe gentlemen are eminently beretital, each in a 
way peculiar to himſelf; they are ſo good to do me 
the honour of inſtructing me in their ſeveral points 
of faith, and ſubmit their opinions to my judgment. 
Thus, Sir, I have compoſed a private ſyſtem, which 

muſt neceſlarily be perfecter than any, becauſe it is 

collected out of all; but to compleat it, I want a lit- 
tle of the Koran, a book which I have heard ſpoken 
of mighty handſomely by many learned men of my 
acquaintance: and I aſſure you, Sir, I ſhould have a 
very good opinion of Mahomet himſelf, if he was 
not a little too hard upon the ladies. Be ſo kind 
therefore to initiate me in your myſteries, and you 
ſhall find me very docile and. very grateful. 

Madam, replied I in, great confuſion, I did not 
come to England as a ne „and was never verſ- 
ed in religious diſputation, But if a Perſian tale 
would entertain you, I could tell you one that the 
Eaſtern ladies are mighty fond off 

A Perſian tale / cried ſhe; have you the inſolence 

to offer me a Perſian tale Really, Sir, I am not 
uſed to be fo affrontſ. 1 
At theſe words, ſhe retired into her cloſet, with 
her whole train of metaphyſicians, and left my friend 
and me to go away, as unworthy of any further 

communion with her, 3 

L. E T- 
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LET F ER +LXIX. 

” VEE | be 7 J 15 13+, TIF 1 
SELIM 70. Mirza at Iſpahan. 


* 


Keel 4 3 From London. 


| Ouldſt thou know, Mirza, the preſent ſtate 


of Europe? I will give it thee in very few 


words.— There is one nation in it, which thinks of 


nothing but how to prey upon the others, While the 


others are entirely taken up with preying upon them- 
ſelves. There is one nation where particulars take a 


pride in the glory of their country ; while in the others 
no glory is conſidered, but that of raiſing or im- 
proving a vaſt eſtate. There is one nation which, 


though able in negociation, pars its principal confi- 


dence in the ſword ; while the others truſt wholly to 
the pen, though much leſs capable of uſing it with 
advantage. There is one nation which invariably pur- 
ſues a great plan of general dominion, while the others 


ate purſuing little intereſts, through a labyrinth of 


changes and contradiftions. What, Mirza, doſt thou 
think will be the conſequence ?\ Is it not probable 
that this nation will in the end be lord of all the 


reſt? It certainly muſt—one thing only can hinder 


it, which is, that the fear of falling under that yoke, 
when the peril appears to be imminent, may raiſe a 
different ſpirit in all thoſe nations, and work out their 


fafety from their danger itſelf, 


be LE T. 
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LETTER LYXY..: 
SAL 70 Minz A at n 


Fran Lon don. 


7 WAS the en day in a coffee · houſe, where I 
found a man declaiming upon the preſent ſtate of 
Perſia, and ſo warm for the intereſts of Tamas 
Kouli Kan, our invincible general *, that if it had 
not been for his language and dreſs, I ſhould have 
taken him for a Perſian. 

Sir, ſaid I, are you acquainted with Tamas Kou- 
li Kan, that you concern yourſelf thus about him? 
No, ſaid he, I was never out of England; but J 
love the Perſians, for being enemies to the Turks. 

What hurt have the Turks done you, anſwered I, 
that you bear ſuch enmity againſt them? 

Sir, replied he, I am afraid they ſhould hurt the 
__ Whale friend I have always declared my- 
- 
ls enquired of a gentleman that 1 by me, who 

this FRiEND or THE EMPEROR might be? and 
2 told that he was a dancing-maſter in St. James's- 

rest.. 


that ſtood ſipping a diſn of tea by the fire-ſide) I do 
not care if Tamas Kouli Kan, and the great Turk, 


and all the Perſians and emperors in Europe were at 
the bottom of the ſea, hs Farigeth be but 


ſafe. 
The 
as By theſe words it appears, that theſe letters 
were writ before Tamas Koul, Kan uſurped the 
throne, : 


For my part (ſaid a young gentleman finely dreſt, 


England, ſome to Calvin, ſome tg 
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The indifference of this gentleman ſurpriſed me 


more than the importance of the other. 
fk you are concerned for Farinelli,. ſaid a third 
(who they told me was a chemiſt) perſuade him to 


take my drop, and that will ſecure him, from the hu- 
midity of the Engliſh air, which may very much 


prejudice his voice.” Y 

Will it not alſo make a man of him again, ſaid a 

Een to the doctor? After the miracles we 
a 


ve been told it has performed, there is nothing 
more wanting but uch à cure to compleat its repu- 
tation. ah Ct ro e A 


LETTER IXXL 
by Sell 4% Mirza at Iſpahan. * 
: - g : From London. 
FRIEND of mine was talking to me fome 


days ago, of the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, which 
appeared-ſo ſtrongly in the firſt profeſſors of our re- 


ligion ; and, as he pretended, in the prophet him- 


ſelf : to that chiefly he aſcribed their mighty con- 
queſts, and obſerved, that there needed nothing 
more to render them invincible, ſuch a ſpirit being 


_ conſtantly attended with a contempt of pleaſure and 


of eaſe, of danger and of pain.—I1f, ſaid he, the en- 
thuſiaſts of this country, in the reign of Charles the 


Firſt, had been united among themſelves, like the 


Arabians under Mahomet and his ſucceſſors, I make 
no doubt but they might have conquered all Europe: 


but unhappily their enthuſiaſm was directed to dif- 
ferent points; ſome were bigots part church of 


articular whim- 
mad for a re- 


ſies of their own; one ſet of them r 
public, 


told, : 
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py others were no leſs out of their wits in the 
| love of monarchy ;; fo that inſtead of making them- 
ſelves: formidable to their neighbours, they turned 
the. of their fury againſt each other, and de- 
ſtroyed all peace and order here at home. Yet as 
much as our anceſtors ſuffered then by the wrong di- 
rection of their zeal, I wiſh the preſent age may not 
ſuffer more by the total want of it among us. There 
is ſo cold and lifeleſs an uncancern to every thing 
but a narrow, private intereſt ;' we are ſo Title in 
earneſt about feligion, virtue, honour, or the good 
of our country; that unleſs ſome ſpark of the an- 
cient fire ſhould. revive, I am afraid we ſhall jeſt 
away.our liberties, and all that is ſerious to our hap- 
pineſs. If the great Mr. Hampden had converſed 
with our modern race of wits, he would have been 
told, that it was a ridiculous enthufiaſm, to trouble 
himſelf about a trifling ſum of money, becauſe it 
was raiſed againſt the privileges of the people; and 
that: he; might get a thouſand times more than he 
diſputed for, by a prudent ſubmiſſion. A; 


. by > 


LETTER LXXII. 
: | SELIM 70 Mirza at Iſpahan. 


5 From London. 


INH ERE is a new ſcience produced in Europe 
of late years, entirely unknown to any former 
age, or to any other part of the world, which is 
called TREATVY LEARNING. I have been let into 
a general idea of it, by a very ingenious friend of 
mine, who has acquired a conſiderable talent in it, 
having ſerved an apprenticeſhip of twenty years un- 
der different maſters in foreign courts, and made, 
1 Ts 1.1 


ffnds things in a calm, to trouble the waters, and 
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in a political ſenſe, he tour of Europe; He tells me, - 
it is a very extenſive ſtudy ; for not only the rigbis the 
of every prince, but their inclinations to the rights: of oh 
ny other, are therein ſet forth and comprehended. my 
This has branched itſelf out into an infinity of /epa- 
rate and ſecret articles, engagements,  counter-engage- 
ments, memorials, remonſtrantes, deolarations; all 
which the learned in this ſcience are required to 
know perfectly by heart, that they may be ready 
upon occaſion to apply them, or elude. their applica- 
tion, as the intereſt of their maſters ſnall demand. 
lle ſhewed me ten or twelve volumes lately pub- 
liſned, conſiſting only of the treaties which have 
been made ſince the beginning of this century, four 
_ of which were quite filled with thoſe of Eng- 
land. %%%ͤ́? 0b 8 
Bure, faid I, this huge heap of negociations could 
never have been employed about the buſineſs of this 
little ſpot of earth for ſo ſmall a ſpace of time as 
thirty years? No, vthe affairs of all Europe muſt 
be ſettled in them, for the next century at leaſt, 
For the next ſeſſion of parliament, anſwered he; the/: 
political machines are ſeldom mounted to go longer 
than that period, without being taten to pieces, ot 


* 


new wound-up, | 

But how, ſaid I, could England, which is an iſland, 
be enough concerned in what paſſes on the conti 
nent, to undergo all this labour in adjuſting it. 

O, replied he, we grew weary of being confined 
within the narrow verge of our own intereſts, we 
thought it looked more con/fiderable. to expatrate, and 
give our talents room to play, But this was not the 
only end of our continual and reſtleſs agitation : it 
may frequently be the intereſt of a miniſter, if he 


work up a ſtorm about him; if not to perplex and 
confound thoſe above brim, yet to embarrals and ini. 
midate the competitors or rivals of his power. 


* 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps too, there might be a til deeper motive: 
theſe engagements are for the moſt part pretty 
* e ; and thoſe who are obliged to make them 
good, complain that they are much the poorer for 
them ; but it is not ſure, that theſe who form them 
=D. TORE: 7 


, 


me to judge of theſe affairs, the multiplicity of your 
treaties is as hurtful as the multiplicity of your laws. 
In Aſia, a few plain words are found ſufficient to ſet- 


tle the differences of particulars in a ftate, or of one 


ſtate with another; but here you, run into volumes 
upon both; and what is the effect of it? Why after 
reat trouble and great expence, you are as far from 
a deciſion as before; nay, often more puzzled and 


confounded, The only diſtinction ſeems to be, that 
in your law-ſuits, perplexing as they are, there is at 
laſt, a rule of equiſy to reſort to; but in the other 
diſputes, the laſt appeal is to he rniguitous rule of 


force, and princes. treat by the mouths of their great 
guns, which ſoon demoliſh all the paper on both 
ſides, and tear to pieces every cobweb negociation. 


LETTER LXXlll. 


Srrtu 70 Mirza at Iſpahan. 


From London, 


15 lately at a tavern with a ſet of company 
very oddly put together: there was a country 


par a man of honeſt principles, but extreme- 
ly a bigot to his religion, Which was that of the 
church of Rome; there was a lawyer, Who Was a 
very _ * moderate to thoſe who differed 
from him in points of belief, but zealous in the _ 

_ | 0 


As far, ſaid I, as my little obſervation can enable 
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of civil liberty; we os courtier, who 1 * 
not to believe any thing, and to be angry with every 
body that did. TO wy 


This laſt, very rudely attacked the faith of the es 

| 8 gentleman, and laid open to him the a 
rauds of the Roman prieſthood, who, by ſlow, but " 
regular degrees, had erected ſuch a tyranny over the - all 
minds and ſpirits of the people, that nothing was too N 

groſs for them to impoſe, or too arrogant to aſſume. ' the 
He ſet forth the vaſt difference between a bifbep in a 
| the primitive ages of chriſtianity, and a pepe, with oe 
Quite crown upan his head, and half the wealth of I 4 
| Chriſtendom in his agen: He lamented the ſim- * 


— + 


plicity of thoſe, . who, without looking back to the thar 
original of things, imagine that all is right which WM take 
they find 1 J and miſtake the corruptions of a mon 
lem for the Hen it/elf : hs, inves againſt the tow 
pulil}animity of others, who though they /ee the cor. erg 
ruptions, and dete them, yet ſuffer them to conti. a" 2 
nue unreformed, only becauſe they have been tolerated cove 


fo leng as if any evil was / dangerons, by being ame 
grown babitnal, . . 

He concluded, by declaiming very gy word on 
the uſe and advantage of free-thinking, that is, of 
doubting and exarnining every article propoſed to 
our belief, which alone could detect theſe impoſiti- 
ons, and confound the ill purpoſes of their authors 
mixing, in the courſe of his talk, with theſe juſt re. 
flexions, many licentious wittic(/ms againſt what all 
1 and / pbilaſophy have ever accounted ſacred 

venerable. V 

His antagoniſt had little to reply, but intrenched 
himſelf in the neceſſity of ſubmitting to the authorii) 
of the church, and the danger of allowing private 
Judgment to call in queſtion her deciſions. 3 
The diſpute would have been turned into a quar- 
rel by the zeal of one, and the aſperity of the other, 
had not the lawyer very ſeaſonably interpoſed, whe 
| FOE ad- 
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addreſſing himſelf to the advocate for freedom, de- 
fired to know, whether liberty in temporals was not 
of importance. to mankind, as well as liberty in /p1- 
rituals * How then comes it, that you, who are ſo 
warm for the maintenance of the laſt, are fo noto- 
riouſly indifferent to the firſt ? To what ſhall we aſ⸗ 
_ cribe the mighty difference between your PoLtTr- 
cal and Reticiovs Faith ? and whence is it that 
the former is ſo ea/y, and the latter fo intraable ? 


can thaſe who are thus quick-ſighted in the frauds of 


ecclęſiaſtical dominion, (ee no juggling at all in their 
civil rulers ? are the impgſitions leſs glaring or more 
tolerable, which they both acquieſce in and ſupport, 
than thoſe which they ſo violently oppoſe? Let us 
take the very inſtance, you have given. —ls a po 

more unlike to a chriftian b1/bep, than a /ole —_ 
to n rw of a free flate? if you look back to the 
original of things, what traces will you find of ſuch 
an office ? In what antient conſtitution can you diſ- 
cover the foundations of ſuch 4 power? Is not this 
a moſt manifeſt corruption, growing out of ten thou- 
ſand corruptions, and naturally productive of ten 
thouſand more? If you ſay theſe are myſteries of 
ſtate, and therefore not to be examined; 1 am ſure 
the myſteries you attack have yet a better title to 
your reſpect, and leſs miſchief will attend on their 
N not ſubje& to enguiry, 
Or will you borrow the arguments of your adver- 
fary, and plead the nece/ity of ſubmiſſion, and the 
danger of ſetting up req/on againſt authority? If ſo, 
| would only put you in mind, that all authority 


flaws from req/on; and ought to loſe its force in pro- 


portion as it deviates from its ſource. | 
It is a jeſt to ſay, that mankind cannot be govern- 
ed without theſe impoſitions ; they were governed 


happily before eſe were invented, much more hap- 


pily than they have been ever ſince: as well may it 
be ſaid, that chriſtian piety, which was eſtabliſhed 
| | ES 
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in plain dealing and ſimplicity, muſt be ſupported 
by the knavery and pageantry introduced in late 
ages by the chiirch of Rome, But the truth is, that 
moſt men do in the ſtate juſt what you ſay has been 
done in the church hay maintain abuſes by preſerip- 
tion, and make the bad condition things are in, an 
ment for letting them grow worſe. 8 
cannot, ſaid I, debate with the gentleman who 

has attacked the abuſes of eccleſiaſtical power up- 
on the particular facts he hes afferted, nor will! 
wholly deny the concluſions he draws from thoſe E 
facts, But it ſeems to me that he has often con- and e 

founded two things entirely different; a juſt regard 
to religion, without which no ſociety can long ſub- 

ſiſt, and a weak attachment to what either folly or Franc 
knavery may have grafted upon religion, and ſancti- W advar 
fied under that name. To diſtinguiſh theſe is the that 1 
part of a man of ſenſe, and a good man; but to at- IM talent 
tack both without any diſtinction, to attack the firſt count! 
becauſe of the laſt, is at leaſt as far from true wiſ- depen 
dom as ſuperſtition itſelf, Can a worſe corruption, I nay th 
1 or a more dreadful diſorder, ariſe in any government out a 
|| than an open contempt of religion, avowed and pro- ¶ poſlibl) 
feſſed ? a nation where bat prevails is on the brink IM ſtate cc 
of deſtruction. What degree of reſpe& or ſubmiſ- I port hi 
ſion is due to particular religious opinions, even to frequet 
thoſe that are not eſſential, I will not take upon me I greay, 
now to diſpute ; but this I am ſure of, that a blind vote in 
_ confidence in temporal affairs, agrees very ill with doubt WI the bill 
in /ptrituals. A free enquirer into points of ſpecu- I of the 
lation ſhould, beyond all others, be aſhamed of a I attende, 


tame compliance in points of action. 4 me in n 
The untbin ting may be paſſive from deluſion, ot I they are 
at leaſt ſrom inadvertency; but the greateſt monſter I but at tl 
and worſt criminal in ſociety, is a FREE-THINKING id 1, 
SLAVE. | 5 5 gouſly f 
Þ TY Various | 


| 
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_ SktiM % Minga at Iſpahan. | | I 


i From Lenden. I} 
VERY nation has ſome peculiar excellence by 1 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from its neighbours, 

and of which without vanity it may boaſt : thus Ita» 
ly produces the fineſt Angers: England the ſtouteſt 
boxers 4 Germany the. profoundeſt | /bes/ograns, and 
France is incomparable for its cooks, This laſt 
advantage carries the palm from all the reſt, and 
that nation has great reaſon. to be proud of it, as a 
talent of univerſal currency; and for which all other 
countries do them homage : on this ſingle perfection 
depends the pleaſure, the magnificence, the pride, 
nay the reputation of every court in Europe; with- 
out a good French cook there is no embaſſador can 
poſſibly do his maſter's buſineſs ; no ſecretary of 
ſtate can hold his office, no man of quality can ſup- 
port his rank and dignity. A friend of mine, who 
frequently has the honour to dine at the tables of the 
great, for which he pays no higher price than 4s 
vote in parliament, has ſometimes obliged me with 
the bill of fare, and (as near as he could) an eſtimate 
of the charge which theſe genteel entertainments are 
attended with. | told him, that their dinners put 
me in mind of what I had heard about their politics : 
they are artificial, 2 pong and unuboleſome, 
but at the ſame time mol ruinouſly expenſive. Sure, 


ſaid I, your great men muſt have digeſtions prodi- 
gouſly ſharp and ſtrong, to carry off ſuch a load of 
\arious meats as are ſerved up to them every _ 

| 1 _ they 
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they muſt not only be made with heads and hearts, 
but with fomachs very e from other people c 
Not in the leaſt, anſwered he— They ſeldom 0 

touch any of the dainties that are before them: c 

- thoſe dainties, like the women in your ſeraglios, are a 


more intended for ornament than 2%. There is al- 
ways a plain diſh ſet in a corner, a homely joint of a 
Engliſh beef or mutton, on which the maſter of the Cc 
feaſt makes his dinner, and two or three choice { 
friends, who are allowed to have a cut with him out * 
of ſpecial grace and favour, while the reſt are lan- M 
guiſhing in vain for ſuch a happineſs, and piddling w 
upon ortolans and truffles, £ | br 
L have ſeen a poor country gentleman fit down to wh 
one of theſe fine dinners with an extream diſlike to on 
the French cookery; yet, for fear of being counted Net 
_  unpolite, not daring to refuſe an thing that was of- me 


fered him; but cramming and ſweating with the up 
ſtruggle between his averſion and civility. me 
y then, ſaid I, this continual extravagance? met 
why this number of victims daily ſacrificed to the ; 
demon of luxury ? how is it worth à man's while to 
undo himſelf, perhaps to undo his country, that his 
board may be graced with pates of perigord, when 
his gueſts had rather have the fowl from his barn- 
door ? your compariſon of the ſeraglio will not hold 
for though indeed there is an unneceſſary variety, 
yet they are not a ſerved up to us together; we 
content ourſelves with one or tue of them at a meal, 
and reſerve the reſt, for future entertainments. 1 
concluded, with repeating to him a ſtory, which is 
taken out of the annals of our kings, 
Schah Abbas, at the beginning of his reign, was 
more luxurious than became ſo great a prince. One 
might have judged of the vaſtneſs of his empire, by 
the variety of diſhes at his table: ſome were ſent 
him from the Euphrates and Perſian gulph, others 


from the Oxus and Caſpian ſea, One day when N 
. 3 
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gave a dinner to his nobles, Mahomet Ali, keeper 
of the three tombs, was placed next to the beſt diſh 


of all the feaſt, out of reſpect for the facility of his 


office : but inſtead of falling-to, and eating heartily, 


as holy men are wont to do, he fetched a diſmal 
groan, and fell a weeping. Schah Abbas, ſurpriſed 


at his behaviour, defired him to explain it to the 
company : he would fain have been excuſed, but the 
ſophi ordered him, on pain of his diſpleaſure, to ac- 
quaint them with the cauſe of his diſorder, 


Know then, ſaid he, O monarch of the earth, that 
when I ſaw thy table covered in this manner, it 


brought to my mind a dream, or rather a viſion, 
which was ſent me from the prophets whom I ſerve ; 
on the ſeventh night of the moon Rhamazan, I was 
ſleeping under the ſhade of the ſacred tombs, when, 
met _ the holy ravens of the ſanctuary bore me 
up on their wings into the air, and in a few mo- 


ments con veyed me to the loweſt heaven, where the 


meſſenger of God, on whom be peace, was ſitting in 
his Ianvinous tribunal, to receive petitions from the 
earth. Around him ſtood an infinite throng of ani- 
mals, of every ſpecies and quality, which all joined 
in preferring a. complaint againſt thee, Schah Abbas, 


for deſtroying them wantonly and tyrannically, be- 


yond what any neceſſity could juſtify, or any vatural 


B 1 2 
t was alledged by them, that ten or twelve of 


them were often murdered, to compoſe one «liſh ſor 
the niceneſs of thy palate; ſome gave their tongues 
only, ſome. their bowels, ſome their fat, and others 
their brains or blood, In ſhort, they declared, ſuch 


conſtant waſte was made of them, that unleſs a ſtop 
was put to it in time, they ſhould periſh entirely by 


thy gluttony. The prophet hearing this, bent his 


brows, ' and ordered fix vultures to fetch thee alive 


| before him: they inſtantly brought thee to his tribu- 


nal, where he Ce” thy ſtomach to be * 
n ed, 


portioned was the offender to * 
This ſtory made ſuch an impreſſion on the ſophi, 


on commerce, ſuffer luxury and 
taxes to ruin their manufactures at home, and turn 
the balance againſt them in foreign trade! =— 
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| ed, and examined whether it was bigger or more ca- 


pacious than thoſe of other men: When it was found 
to be juſt of the common ſize, he permitted all the 


animals to make reprizals on the body of their deſ- 
troyet ; but before one in ten thouſand could get at 


thee, every particle of it was e ſo ill- pro- 
tne O! ence.— 


that he would not ſuffer above one diſh of meat to 
be brought to his table ever after... 


LETTER LIXXVL 
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| ' Frbm London. 


vr * E , holy Mollac, 1 am more and more con- 


vinced of it; infidelity is certainly attended 


With a ſpirit of infatuation, The prophet hurts the 
underſtandings of thoſe who refuſe to receive his ho- 


ly law z he puniſhes the hardneſs of their hearts, by 


the depravation of their judgments, How can we 
- otherwiſe account for what I have ſeen ſince my ar- 


rival __ Chriſtians ? | | 5 
I have ſeen a people, whoſe very being depends 
the heavy load of 


L have ſeen them glory in the greatneſs of their 
wealth, when they are reduced every year to carry 
on the expences of government, by robbing the very 
fond which is to eaſe them of a debt of fifty mil- 
tons | CR © 3 1 5 
I have ſeen them fit out fleets, augment their forces, 
expreſs continual fears of an invaſion, and ſuffer 3 

| 5 W tinua 


| 
carry 
mittin 
rendet 
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tinual depredations upon their merchants from a con- 
temptible enemy, yet all the while hug themſelves in 
the notion of being bleſt with a profound and laſting 

eace ! - Le ap 
, I have ſeen them wrapped up in full ſecurity, up- 
on the flouriſhing ſtate of public credit, only becauſe 
they had a prodigious flock of paper, which now, in- 
deed, they circulate as money; but which the firſt 
alarm of a calamity may, in an inſtant, make meer 
paper of again! ß i 

1 have ſeen them conſtantly buſied in paſſing laws 
for the better _—_— of their police, and never 
taking any care of their execution loudly declaring 
the abuſes of their government, and quietly allow- 
ing them to encreaſe! Ns : 
have ſeen them diſtreſt for want of hands to 
carry on their huſbandry and manufactures, yet per- 
mitting thouſands of their people to be deſtroyed, or 
rendered uſeleſs and hurtful to ſociety, by the abomi- 
nable uſe of /pirituous liquors ! 

I have ſeen them make ſuch a proviſion for their 
door as would relieve all their wants, if well applied; 
and ſuffer a third part of them to farve, from the 
_—_— and riot of thoſe entruſted with the care of 
them ! | . 

But the greateſ of all the wonders I have ſeen, 
and which moſt of all proves their infatuation, is, 
that they profe/s To MAINTALIN LiBeRTY IV Cor- 
LPN | 
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LETTER LXXVI. 
Seiner 7 linz a of Iipahan, | 


From London. 


Feſicitate thee, Mirza, on thy new dignity ; 8 


bow myſelf reverently before thee, not with the 


eart of a flatterer, but a friend: the favour of thy 


maſter ſnines upon thee; he has raiſed thee. to the right 


hand of his throne; the treaſures of Perſia are com- 


mitted to thy cuſtody: if thon behaveft thyſelf 
_ Honeſtly and wiſely, I ſhall think. thee much greater 


from thy advenc:ment,; if otherwiſe, much later, 
than before. Fhou haſt undertaken a charge very 


Important to thy prince, and to his people; both 
are equally concerned in thy adminiſtration, both 
have equally. a right, to thy fidelity. If ever thou 


fhalt ſeparate their intereſts, if thou ſhalt ſet up the 


one againſt the other, know, it will end in the ruin of 
Both. Do not imagine, that thy maſter will be 


richer by draining his ſubjects of their wealth : ſuch - 


gains are irreparable leſſqs ;, they may ſerve a preſent 
ſordid purpoſe, but dry. up; the fources of opulence 
for futurity, I wonld recommend to thy. attention 
and remembranee, the ſaying of a famous Engliſh 
zreaſurer in the happy reign of queen Elizabeth. I 
do not love, ſaid that truly able miniſter, 7 ſee che 
treaſury ſwell like a — Spleen, when the 
other parts of the ylate are in a conſumption. —Pe it 
thy care to prevent ſuch a decay; and, to that end, 
not only ſave the public all unneceſſary expence, but 
fo digeſt and order what is needful, that perplexiiy 
may not ſerve to cover fraud, nor ' incapacity lurk 
behind confuſion, Rather ſubmit to any Githculty 

6” and 


_ Yeſte 
Whor 
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and diſtreſs in the conduct of thy miniſtry, than anti- 
cipate the revenues of the government without an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity; for ſuch expedients are a temporary 


eaſe, but a permanent deſtruction. 

In relieving the people from their tuxcs, let it 
alſo be thy glory to relieve them from the infinite 
number of tax-gatherers, which, far worſe than the 
Turkiſh or "Ruſſian armies, have barraſſed and 
plundered our poor country, 


As thou art the diſtributor of the bounties of the 


crown, make them the reward of ſervice and merit; 
not the hire of paraſites and flatterers to thy maſter, 
or thyſelf. But, above all, as thou art now a 
public perſon, elevate thy mind beyond any 
private view; try to enrich the public before 
thyſelf: and think leſs of eſtabliſhing thy family 
at the head of thy country, than of ſetting thy 
country at the head of Aſia. 

If thou canſt ſteadily perſevere in ſuch a conduct, 
thy prince will want zhee more than thou doft him - 
if how buildeft thy fortune on any other baffs, how 
high ſoever it may riſe, it will be tottering from the 
weakneſs of its foundation. 

He alone is a miniſter of fate, whoſe ſervices tte 


neceſſary to the Phew the reſt are the creatures of 


caprice, and fee their Aavery even in their power. 


Len LxxVnI. 
SELIM to MIiRZ A 47 Iſpahan. 


From London. 
17 HE virtuous Abdallah is returned to England, 


after having been abſent fourteen moons. I 


* 1 hg 125 2 * 
* ** . — 0 * 
b . 


yeſterday reſtored to him his lovely Zelis, the wife 


whom he had given me at his departure, and whom 


1 had 
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T had treated like a fer. Nothing ever was ſo 


moving as the ſcene, when I joined their hands 


again after a ſeparation which they had feared would 

prove eternal. The poſſeſſion of the fineſt woman 
in the world could not give me ſo much pleaſure as 
this act of humanity and juſtice ; I made two people 


happy who deſerved it; and am ſecured of the affec- 
tions of bath to the laſt moment of their lives. When 
the tranſports of their joy were a little over, Ab- 


dallah gave me the following relation of all that had 
happened to him ſince he left us.— 


The Hisrox v of Abdallah. | 
YOU. know that I failed from England with an 


intent to redeem my father from captivity ; as ſoon - 


as I came to Malta, I went and threw myſelf at the 
feet of the grand maſter, beſeeching him to take the 
ranſom I had brought, and ſet my father free. 

He anſwered me, that the perſon for whom I ſued, 
was no longer in a condition to be ranſomed, being 


.condernned to die the next day, I was ready to die 
myſelf at this account; and deſiring to know his 
_ offence, was informed, that, heing unable to redeem 
himſelf, he was put to the oar like a common ſlave, 


without any regard to his innocence or- age: that 
during an engagement with a Turkiſh ſhip, he had 
perſuaded the other ſlaves to quit their oars, and 
fight againſt the Chriſtians ; but that, being over- 


powered, he was brought to Malta, and con- 


demned to be broke upon the wheel, as an example 


to the other captives in the gallies : that this dread- 


ful ſentence was to be executed upon him the morn- 
ing after my arrival, and no ranſom could be ac- 


cCepted for his life. | 


O Heaven! ſaid I, did I come ſo far to no other 


purpoſe, but to be witneſs of the death of my 
wretched father, and a death fo full of horror? 


Would 
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Would the waves of the ſea had ſwallowed me up, before 
I reached this fatal and accurſed ſhore! O Abderamen ! 


O my father! what avails to thee the piety of thy ſon? - 


how ſhall I bear to take my leave of thee for ever, 
at our firſt meeting, after an abſence which ſeemed 
ſo long? Can I ſtand by, and give thee up to tor- 
ments, when I flattered myſelf that J arrived to 
bring thee liberty ? Alas! my. preſence will only ag- 
gravate thy ſufferings, and make the bitterneſs of 
death more inſupportable. 4 

In this extremity, I offered the grand maſter, not 
only to pay down all the ranſom I had promiſed be- 


fore, but to yield myſelf a voluntary ſlave, and 


ſerve in the gallies all my life, if Abderamen's might 
| be ſpared, | „„ | | 
He ſeemed touched with my propoſal, and inclined 
to pity me; but was told by a jeſuit, who was his 
confeſſor, that an example of ſeverity was neceſlary ; 


and that he ought to pardon my father on no terms 


but renouncing Mahometiſm, and being converted 
immediately to the church of Rome. Fo 
No, cried I, if that is to be the price of a few 
unhappy years, it is better both of us ſfbuld periſh 


than accept them. But can you, ſaid I to the prieſt, 


who profeſs an holineſs ſuperior to other men, can 
8 obſtruct the mercy of your prince, and compel 
im to deſtroy a wretched man, whoſe only crime 


was the natural love of liberty ? is this your way of 


making converts to your faith, by the terrar of racks 
and wheels, inſtead of reaſon ?— _ 

My reproaches ſignified nothing but to incenſe him, 
and I quitted the palace in deſpair. I was going to 
the priſon to ſee my father, for the firſt and laſt 
time, when a Turkiſh ſlave accoſted me, and bid 
me follow him.—1 refuſed to do it, but he aſſured 


me it was of moment to the life of Abderamen. 1 


followed him, and he led me by a back-way to a 


woman's apartment in the palace. I continued there 
| "= till 
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till paſt midnight without ſeeing any body, in agi- 
tations not to be conceived: at laſt there came to 
me a Jady richly drefſed in the habit of my own 
country. After looking at me attentively ſome time, 
O! Abdallah, faid ſhe, have you forgot Zoraide, 
the ſiſter of Zelis?  _ © „„ 
Theſe words ſoon brought her to my remembrance, 
though I had not ſeen her for many years: I em- 
braced her tenderly, and deſired to hear what fortune 
had carried her to Malta? 3 DS 
You know, ſaid ſhe, that my family is of the 


iſland of Cyprus, and that I was married young to 
I had by him two 


a nch 'merchant of Aleppo. | 
children, a ſon and daughter; and lived very hap- 
pily ſome years, till my huſband's buſineſs carrying 


him to Cyprus, I perſuaded him to let me go, and 


make a vifit to my relations in that iſtand. In our 


paſſage a violent ſtorm aroſe, which drove us weſt- 
ward beyond the iſle of Candia; and before we could 


put into any harbour, a Malteſe pirate attacked us, 


killed my huſband, and carried me to Malta. My 


beauty touched the heart of the grand maſter ; which 
is the more Turprizing, as I took no pains to ſet it 
off, thinking of nothing but the loſs I had ſuſtained : he 
bought me of the knight, whoſe prize I was; and I 
thought it ſome. comfort in my captivity, that I was 


delivered from the hands that had been ſtained in my 
huſband's blood. The paſſion of my new lord was 
ſo exceſſive, that he uſed me more like a princeſs 


than a ſlave. He could deny me nothing. I aſked 
him, and was ſo liberal, that he never approached 


me without a preſent. You ſee the pomp and mag- 
mficence in which I live: my wealth is great, and 


my power in this place ſuperior to any-body's. Hear 
then, Abdallah, what my friendſhip has done for 
ou, and remember the obligation you have to me. 
J have employed all my intereſt with my lover to fave 
the life of Abderamen : he has conſented to it, and 
* | | moreover, 
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moreover, to ſet him free upen payment of the ranſom 
you propoſed. But, in recompence for the aid which I 
have given yon, you muſt promiſe to aſſiſt me in an 
affair that will, probably, beattended with ſome danger. 
I aſſured her, there was nothing I would not riſque 
to do the ſiſter of Zelis any ſervice. ' 

You ſhall know, ſaid ſhe, what it is I require of 
you, when the time comes to put it in execution; 
till then remain at Malta, and wait my orders. - 

At theſe words ſhe delivered to'me a pardon under 
the ſeal of the grand maſter, and bid me carry it 
inſtantly to my father; I was ſo tranſported that I 
could not ſtay to thank her; I ran, I flew to the pri- 
ſon of Abderamen, and ſhewing the order I brought 
with me to his guards, was admitted to the dungeon 
where he lay. =. | 

The poor old man, expecting nothing but death, 
and believing I was the officer that came to carry him 
to the place of execution, fainted away before I had 
time to diſcover to him either my perſon or my errand. 
While he lay in that ſtate of inſenſibility, I unbound 
his chains, and bore him into the.open air, where, 
with a good deal of difficulty, he recovered. O my 
father ! faid I tohim (when I perceived that his ſenſes 
were returned) do you not know your fon Abdallah, 
who is come hither to ſave your life, who has ob- 
tained your pardon, and redeemed you from cap- 

tivity ?—The ſurprize of joy that ſeized him in that 
inſtant, at my ſight and words, was too ſudden and 
violent for fis age and weakneſs to fupport. He 
ſtruggled ſome time to make an anſwer; but at laſt, 
ſtraining me in his arms, and muttering ſome 
half- formed ſounds, he ſunk down, and expired on 
my boſom.— F | 2 252 
When I ſaw that he was dead, I loſt all patience, 
and covering myſelf with duſt bewailed my folly, in 
not telling him my good tidings by degrees. a 
- | y 
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Buy this time it was broad day, and the whole 
town being informed of my affliction, was gathered 
about me in great crouds. The grand maſter him- 


ſelf, taking pity of me, ſent to tell me, that he 


would permit me to bear away my father's body to 


Aleppo, and 'excuſe me the ranſom I had offered, 
ſince death had delivered him without it. This in- 
dulgence comforted me a little, and I would have em- 
barqued immediately for the Levant, if I had not 
been ftopped by my promiſe to Zoraide. Several 


days paſſed without my hearing any news of her. 
had already hired a ſmall veſſel, and put on board 


the remains of Abderamen, when, late one night, [ 
was waked out of my ſleep by Zoraide jn the habit 
of a man, who told me, that ſhe was come to claim 


0 my promiſe. I aſked what ſhe required me to do? 
To carry me to Aleppo, anſwered ſhe, that I may 


fee my dear children once again, and enrich them 
with the treaſures which I have gained from the 
bounty of my lover. Thoſe treaſures are uſeleſs to 
me without them; in the midſt of all my pomp and 
outward pleaſure I am perpetually pining for their 
Joſs; the mother's heart is unſatisfied within; nor will 
it let me enjoy a moment's peace, till I am reſtored 
to them in my happy native land. As ſhe ſaid this, 


the ſnewed me ſome bags of gold, and-a caſket . 


filled with jewels of great value. J muſt inſiſt, 
Abdallah, continued ſhe; that you fet fail this very 


Night, and take me along with you. The weather 


is tempeftuous, but that circumſtance will favour my 
eſcape ; and I had rather venture to periſh in the ſea, 


than live any longer from my family. | 
The ſenſe of the obligation I had to her made 


me conſent to do what ſhe deſired, how perilous _ 
ſoever it appeared to me. As I had a permiſſion. 
from the grand maſter to go away as ſoon as I thought 


fit, I put to ſea that night without any hindrance ; 


and the wind blowing hard off the ſhore, in _ 
| | | Wulle 
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| while we were out of ſight of Malta. The water 

was ſo rough for two or three days, that we thought 
it impoſſible our barque could weather it out; but 
at length the ſto:ms abating, we purſued our voyage 
with a very fair wind, and arrived ſafe in the port of 


Scanderoon. Zoraide was tranſ ported with the 


thought of being ſo near Aleppo, and her children; 
ſhe embraced me in the moſt affectionate manner, 


and expreſſed a gratitude for the ſervice J had done 


her far beyond what it deſerved. But how great was 
her diſappointment and affliction, when we were 


told by the people of Scanderoon, that the plague 


was at Aleppo, and had deſtroyed a third part of the 
inhabitants 


Ah, wretched Zomide cried ſhe weeping, where 


are ne now all thy hopes of being bleſt in the ſight of 


thy two children? perhaps thoſe two children are no 


morè; or, if they ſtill live, it is in hourly expecta- 
tion of dying with the reſt of their fellow citizens. 
Perhaps, at this moment they begin to ſicken, and 
want the care of their mother to tend upon them, 
when they are abandoned by every other friend. 
Thus did ſhe torture herſelf with dreadful appre- 


henſions, and. often turning her eyes towards Aleppo, 


gave herſelf up to all the agonies of grief. 


I faid every thing I could think of to relieve her, 


but ſhe would not be comforted. 

The next morning the ſervants I had put about 
her, came and told me, that ſhe was not to be found : 

they alſo brought me a letter which informed me, 
that not being able to endure the uncertainty ſhe was 
in about her children, ſhe had ſtolen away by night, 
and gone to Aleppo to ſhare their danger with them. 

That if ſhe and her family eſcaped the ſickneſs, I 
ſhould hear from her again ; but that if they died, 

ſhe was reſolved not to ſurvive them. She added, 


that ſhe had left me a box of diamonds worth two 
| | thouſand 
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- thouſand piſtoles, being a fourth part of the jewels you 

which ſhe had brought from Malta by my aſſiſtance. bec 
Lou may imagine how deeply IT was affected at ſift 
reading this letter. I reſolved to ſtay at Scanderoon to 
till I had ſome news of her, notwithſtanding my adc 


paſſionate deſire to return to Zelis, I had waited 
five weeks with great impatience, when we received 
accounts that the infection was ceaſed, and the com- 
merce with Aleppo reſtored again. I immediately 
went to viſit my native town ; but, alas! I had little 
pleaſure in the ſight of it, after ſo diſmal a calamity. 
My firſt enquiry was about Zoraide and her children. 
They carried me to her houſe, where found her 
ſon, a youth of ſixteen. When I made myſelf 
known to him, he fell a weeping, and told me his 
mother and ſiſter were both dead. I very ſincerely 
joined with him in his grief, and offered to reſtore 
to him the jewels ſhe had given me. No, Ab- 
dallah, ſaid he, I am rich enough in what I inherit 
from my father and Zoraide. But theſe riches can- 
not comfort me for her death, nor any time wear out 


of my remembrance the uncommon. affetion which 

occaſioned it. O, Abdallah! what a mother havel 
loft, and what a fitend are you deprived of! When 
ſhe came hither, continued he, from Scanderoon, 
my ſiſter and I believed we had ſeen a ſpirit : but 
when we found it was really Zoraide, our hearts 
melted with tenderneſs and joy. That joy was 
ſoon over ; for, the third day after her arrival at 
Aleppo, I found myſelf ſeized with the diſtemper. 


She never quitted my bedſide during my illneſs ; and 
to the care ſhe took of me I owed my life: but it 
proved fatal to her and my poor ſiſter, who both 
caught the infection by nurſing me; and having 
weaker conſtitutions, were not able to ſtruggle with 
it ſo well. My ſiſter died firſt, and Zoraide quickiy 
followed : when ſhe perceived herſelf juſt expiring, 
ſhe called me to her, and bid me endeavour to find 


you 
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you out at Scanderoon, and let you know, that ſhe 
bequeathed to you the portion ſhe intended for my 
ſiſter, amounting to five thouſand pieces of gold, as 
to the man in the world ſhe moſt eſteemed : ſhe 
added, that to you ſhe recommended me with her 
lateſt breath, imploring you to take care of me for 
her fake, and the ſake of her ſiſter Zelis.— 

The poor boy was not able to go on with his 
ſtory any further. I accepted the legacy, and 
did my utmoſt to diſcharge worthily the truſt 
conferred upon me : but my firſt care was to 
bury Abderamen with all the pomp that our cuſtoms * 
will admit. After ſome time ſpent in ſettling the 
affairs of my pupil, and my own, I took a paſſage 
on board an Engliſh ſhip, and arrived happily in 
London. . | Wm | | 

Jam now poſſeſt of a fortune that is ſufficient to 
maintain Zelis in the manner I deſire, and have no- 
thing more to aſk of Heaven but an opportunity 
of repaying you, O Selim, the friendſhip and good- 
neſs you, have ſhewn me. 


'LETTER LXXIX. 


SeLIM 10 Mikz a at Ipahan. 


| | | From London. 

| A M going, in the confidence of friendſhip, to 
1 give thee a proof of the weakneſs of human na- 
ture, and the unaccountable capriciouſneſs of our 
paſſions. Since I delivered up Zelis to her huſband, 
have not enjoyed a moment's peace. Her beauty, 
which I ſaw without emotion while ſhe continued in 
my power, now ſhe is out Hit, has fired me to that de- 
gree that I have almoſt loſt my reaſon. I cannot 
. 


- 
| 
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beear to ſee her in the poſſeſſion of the man to whon 


I gave her: if ſhame, if deſpair did not hinder it, 


Tihould aſk him for her again. —In this uneaſineſs and 
diſorder of mind, there remains but one part for me to 
take: I muſt fly from her charms and my own | 


weakneſs, I muſt retire into Perſia, and endeavour 


by abſence, and different objects, to efface the im- 


preſſions ſhe has made. Alas! what ſhall I find there? 


a ſeraglio compoſed of beautiful /aves, the mer- 
cenary proſtitutes, or reluftant victims to groſs and 


tyrannical luſt. What rational commerce can I hope 
with theſe, what true affe ion, what ſolid peace, what 


 heart-felt delight ? But were Zelis my wife, in ſuch 


a wife I ſhould find the moſt endeared, moſt pleaſing, 


moſt faithful friend. All the precautions of Eaſtern 


jealouſy would then be unneceſſary ; thoſe wretched 


precautions, which, while they bar the door againſt 


diſhonour, ſhut out eſteem, the life of friendſhip, 


and confidence, the ſoul of love. Thou wilt be 


ſurpriſed at my talking thus; but what I feel for 
Zelis, and what I have ſeen in England, has over- 
come my native prejudices : I have ſeen here wives, 
over whoſe conduct, though perfectly free, religion, 
honour and love are ſtricter guards than legions of 
eunuchs, or walls of braſs: I have ſeen, by conſe- 


quence, much happier huſbands than any Perſian can 


poſſibly be. We will diſcourſe on this ſubject more 


fully when I am with thee, and it will be my greateſt | 


pleaſure to try to remove out of thy mind all thoſe 


prepoſſeſſions of which my own has been cured by 


muy abode in this country. 
trutb, J am ſure thou wilt think that I have travelled 

to better purpoſe, than if I came back fraught 
with the gold of Peru, or the diamonds of Golconda. 


If I bring thee home 


I have more than compleated the four years ſtay I 
propoſed making in England, and am now deter- 


mined to paſs through France as far as Marſeilles, 


On 


and embarque ſrom thence ſor the Levant, as ſo 
EY oe | as 
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as the buſineſs, with which I am charged on the part 


of ſome of my friends with the Turkey merchants. 
there, will permit. It is my fixed reſolution to go away, 


without giving Zelis the leaſt intimation of the cauſe 
of my departure: Abdallah ſhall never know that I 
am his rival; it would take too much from the cha- 
racter of a friend, Thou art the only one to whom 
dare confide my folly ; and fince it has hurt no- 
body but myſelf, I hope thou wilt rather pity than 


blame me for it. 
LETFER LXEXE 
SELIM #70 Minza at Iſpahan. 


2 From London. 
AM juſt on the point of leaving England; 


combat is paſt ; my reſolutions ſtrengthen, and thou 


mayeſt expect ere long to ſee thy friend with a nd 
a good deal altered by his travels, but a heart which 


> thee, to his country, and to his duty, is ſtill the 
= =, | 
It would be unjuſt and ungrateful in me to quit 


this i/land, without expreſſing a very high eſteem of 


the good ſenſe, ſincerity, and good-nature | have found 
among the Engliſh to theſe qualities I might alſo 
add politeneſs, which certainly they have as good a 
title to as any of their neighbours ; but I am afraid 
that this accompliſhment has been acquired too much 
at the expence of other virtues more ſolid and eſſen - 
nal. Of their induſtry, their commerce is a proof; 
and for their valbur, let their enemies declare it. Of 
their Faults I will at preſent ſay no more, but that 


tO 


Abdallah and Zelis have received my adieus; the 


many of them are newly introduced, and fo contrary - 


1 
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to the genius of the people, that one would hope 
they might be eaſily rooted out. They are undoubt- 
_ edly, all circumſtances conſidered, a very great, a 
very oer ful, and happy nation; but g 5 long 
they ſhall continue ſo, depends entirely on the po, 
fervation of their liberty. To the conſtitution of their 
government alane are attached all theſe bleflings and 
advantages: ſhould har ever be depraved or corrupt- 
ed, they muſt expect to become the moſt conteniptible 
and moſt. unhappy of mankind. For what can lo il 
much | aggravate the wretchedneſs of an oppreſſed 
and ruined people, as the remembrance of former 
freedom and proſperity ? All the images and traces of 
their liberty, which it is probable no change will 
deſtroy, muſt be a ag! ge reproach and torment CC 
to them, for having ſo degenerately parted with 
their birth-right And if ſlavery is to be endured, 
where is the man that would not rather chuſe it under 
the warm ſun. of Agra, or Iſpahan, than in the 
Northern climate of England ? * 
L have therefore taken my leave of my friends here, 
with this affectionate, well-meant advice, That they 
ſhould vigilantly watch over their conſtitution, and 
guard it by thoſe ftrong bulwarks which alone arc 
able to ſecure it, a firm union of all boneft men, ju- 
zice upon public —_— national and private fri 
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GILBERT WEST, Eg, 


SIR, 1 
1 a late converſation we had together upon the 

ſubject of the Chriſtian religion, I told you, that 
| beſides all the proofs of it which may be drawn from 
the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, from the ne- 
ceſſary connexion it has with the whole ſyſtem of 
the Jewiſh religiori, from the miracles of Chriſt, and 
from the evidence given of his reſurrection by all 
the other apoſtles, I thought the converſion and the 
apoſtleſhip of St. Paul alone, duly conſidered, was 
of itſelf a demonſtration ſufficient to prove Chriſti- 


nity to be a divine revelation. 


* . 


As you ſeemed to think that ſo compendious a 


proof might be of uſe to convince thoſe unbelievers _ 


that will not attend to a longer ſeries. of arguments, 
I have thrown together the reaſons upon which I 
ſupport that propoſition. 2 | 

In the xxvith chapter of the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
writ by a contemporary author, and a companion of 


St, Paul in preaching the goſpel, as appears by the 


book itſelf, ch. xx. ver. 6, 13, 14. ch. xxvii. ver. 
1. Fc. St. Paul is ſaid to have given himſelf this ac- 
count of his converſion and preaching, to king 
Agrippa and Feſtus the Roman governor: My 

1 _ manner 


w 0 "Is... * 2 
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manner of life from my youth, which was, at the 


* firſt, among mine own nation at Jeruſalem, know 
* all the Jews, which knew me from the beginning 


our religion, I lived a Phariſee. And now I ſtand 


8,0. >. 


by God unto our fathers : unto which promiſe our 


twelve tribes, inſtantly ſerving God day and night, 
hope to come, for which hope” ſake, king Agrippa, 
* I am accuſed by. the Joon. Why ſhould it be 


thought a thing incredible with you, that God 


* ſhould raiſe the dead ? I verily thought with my- 
« ſelf, that I ought to do many things contrary to 


the name of Jeſus of Nazareth. Which thing 


* alſo did in Jeruſalem, and many of the ſaints did l 
< ſhut up in priſon, having received authority from 


the chief prieſts; and when they were put to 


death, I gave my voice againſt them. And I pu- 


© niſhed them oft in every ſynagogue, and compel- 


led them to blaſpheme, and being exceedingly mad 


* againſt them, I perſecuted them even unto ſtrange 
* cities. Whereupon, as I went to Damaſcus with 


authority and commiſſion from the chief prieſts, 
at mid-day, O king, I ſaw in the way a light from 


heaven, above the brightneſs: of the ſun, ſhining | 


round about me, and them which journeyed with 
* me. And when we were all fallen to the earth, I 
heard a voice ſpeaking unto me, and ſaying in the 
Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why perſecuteſt thou 
me ? It is hard for thee to kick againſt the pricks. 
And I ſaid, Who art thou, Lord? And he ſaid, 
© I am Jeſus whom thou perſecuteſt. But riſe, ſtand 


* upon thy feet ; for I have appeared unto thee for : 


this purpoſe, to make thee a miniſter, and a wit- 
© neſs both of thoſe things which thou haſt ſeen, and 


* of thoſe things in the which I will appear unto 


* thee ; delivering thee from the people, and _ 
the 


(if they would teſtify) that after the ſtricteſt ſe of 


and am judged for the hope of the promiſe made 
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the Gentiles, unto whom I now ſend thee, to 
open their eyes, and to turn them from dark- 


neſs to light, and from the power of Satan unto 


God, that they may receive forgiveneſs of fins, and 
inheritance among them which are ſanctified by 
faith that is in me. Whereupon, O king Agrippa, 


I was not diſobedient to the heavenly viſion : but 


ſhewed firſt unto them of Damaſcus, and at Jeru- 
ſalem, and throughout all the coaſt of Judea, and 
to the Gentiles, that they ſhould repent and turn to 
God, and do works meet for repentance. For theſe 


cauſes the Jews caught me in the temple, and went 
about to kill me. 


Having therefore obtained help 
of God, I continue unto this day witneſſing both 
to ſmall and great, ſaying none other things than 
thoſe which Moſes and the prophets did ſay ſhould 
come : that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, and that he ſhould 
be the firſt that ſhould riſe from the dead, and 
ſhould ſhew light to the people, and to the Gentiles. 
And as he thus ſpake for himſelf, Feſtus ſaid with a 
loud voice, Paul, thou art beſide thyſelf; much 
learning doth make thee mad. But he ſaid, I am 
not mad, moſt noble Feſtus, but ſpeak forth the 
words of truth and ſoberneſs. For the king know- 


eth of theſe things, before whom allo I ſpeak free- 


ly: for I am perſuaded that none of theſe, things 
are hidden from him; for the thing was not done 
in a corner. King Agrippa, belizveſt thou the pro- 
* phets? ] know that thou believeſt. Then Agrippa 
ſaid unto Paul, Almoſt thou perſuadeſt me to be a 
Chriſtian. 
only thou, but alſo all that hear me this day, were 
both -almoſt and altogether ſuch as I am, except 
* theſe bonds. In another chapter of the ſame 


book he gives in ſubſtance the ſame account to the 
Jews; adding theſe further particulars : 


And I ſaid, 
- = hat 
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* What ſhall 1 do, Lord ? And the Lord faid unto 
me, Ariſe, and go into Damaſcus, and there it ſhall 
be told-thee of all things which are appointed for 
* thee to do. And when I could not fee for the glo- 
ry of that light, being led by the hand of _ 
s that were with me, I came into Damaſcus. And 
one Ananias, a devout man according to the law, 
| © having a good report of all the Jews that dwelt 
there, came unto me, and ſtood, and ſaid unto me, 
Brother Saul, receive thy ſight; and the fame hour 
* I looked up upon him. And he ſaid, The God of 
our fathers hath: choſen thee, that thou ſhould'ſt 
know his will, and fee that Juſt one, and ſhould'ſt 
© hear the voice of his mouth. For thou ſhalt be his 
* witneſs unto all men of what thou haſt ſeen and 
heard. And now why tarrieſt thou? ariſe, and be 
* baptized, and waſh away thy ſins, calling on the 
© name of the Lord.” 
Inn the ixth chapter. of the ſame ry the cuthor 
of it relates the ſame ſtory, with ſome other circum- 
ſtances not mentioned in theſe accounts: as, that 
Saul in a viſion ſaw Ananias before he came to 
him, coming in, and putting his hand upon him that 
be might receive his fight, And that when Ananias 
had ſpoken to him, — there fell rom his eyes 
48 it bet been ſcales “. 
And agreeably to all theſe accounts, St. Paul 12 
thus ſpeaks of himſelf in the epiſtles he wrote to the 
ſeveral churches he planted ; the authenticity of 
which cannot be doubted without overturning all 
rules, by which the authority and genuineneſs of 
any writings can be proved, or confirmed. 
To the Galatians he ſays: * I certify you, $ bre- 
" thren, that the goſpel which was preached by me 
is not after man. * I neither received of man, 


| either was I taught * but by the revelation of 
| 5 Jeſus 


9 Ads ix. 12. + Ver. 18. S8 Gal. i. 
ik, 127 13, 16. 6 
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* Jeſus Chriſt. For ye have heard of my converſion 
in time paſt in the Jews religion, how that beyond 
* meaſure | perſecuted the church af God, and 
* waſted it. And profited in the Jews religion above 
* mine equals in my own nation, being more ex- 
* ceedingly zealous of the traditions of my fathers. 
* But when it pleaſed God, who ſeparated me from 
: my mother's womb, and called me by his grace, 
6 


to reveal his ſon in me, that I might preach him 
among the hea hen, immediately I conferred not 

with fleſh and blood, &c. 

To the Philippians he fays, If any other man 
thinketh that he hath whereof he might truſt in 
the fleſh, I more: circumciſed the eighth day, of 
the ſtock of Iſrael, of the tribe of Benjamin, an 

Hebrew of the Hebrews. As touching the law, a 
* Phariſee; concerning zeal, perſecuting the church; 
* touching the righteouſneſs which is in the law, 
_ © blameleſs. But what things were gain to me, 
* thoſe I counted loſs for Chriſt. Yea doubtleſs, and 
* I count all things but loſs for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Chriſt Jeſus my Lord, for whom I 
* have ſuffered the loſs of all things, and do count 
them but dung, that I may win Chriſt *. 

And in his epiſtle to Timothy he writes thus: 
* I thank Jeſus Chriſt ovr Lord, who hath enabled 
© me, for that he counted me faithful, putting me 
into the miniſtry, who was before a blaſphemer, 
and a perſecutor, and injurious; but I obtained 
* tnercy, becauſe I did it ignorantly in unbelief F.' 

In other epiſtles he calls himſelf an apoſtle by the 
will of God, by the commianament of God our Saviour, 
and Lord Jeſus Chriſt ;,—and an apoſtle, not of men, 
neither by men, but by Jeſus Chriſt, and God the Fa- 
ther, who raiſed him from the dead d. All which = 
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plies ſome miraculous call that made him an apoſtle. 
And to the Corinthians he ſays, after enumerating 
many appenrances of Jeſus after his reſurrection, 
l And laſt of all he was ſeen of me alſo as one born 


out of due time?“ 
Now it muſt of neceſſity be, that the nite at- 


— theſe things of himſelf, and of whom they 


are related in ſo authentic a manner, either was an 
impoſtor, who ſaid what he knew to be falſe with an 


intent to deceive; or he was an enthuſiaſt, who by 


the force of an over-heated i imagination impoſed on 
himſelf ; or he was deceived by the fraud of others, 


and all that he ſaid muſt be imputed to the power of 


that deceit; or what he declared to have been the 
cauſe of his converſion, and to have happened' in 
conſequence of it, did all really happen, and there- 
fore the Chriſtian religion i is a divine revelation, 

Now that he was not an impoſtor, who ſaid what 
he knew to be falſe with an intent to deceive, I ſhall 
endeavour to prove, by ſhewing that he could have 
no rational motives to undertake ſuch an impoſture, 
nor could have poſſibly carried it on with any ſucceſs 
by the means we know he employed. 


Firſt then, the inducement to ſuch an impoſture 


muſt have been one of theſe two, either the hope of 
advancing himſelf by it in his temporal intereſt, cre- 
dit, or power; or the gratification of ſome of his 
- paſſions under the authority of it, and by the means 
it afforded, 

Now theſe were the circumſtances in which St. 
Paul declared his converſion to the faith of Chriſt 
Jeſus. That Jeſus, who called himſelf the Meſſiah, 
and Son of God, notwithſtanding the innocence and 


' holineſs of his life, notwithſtanding the miracles by 


which he atteſted his miſhon, had been crucified by 


the Jews as an impoſtor and hs which cru- 
 cifixion 


1 Cor. xv. 8. 


rities 
bred 1 
that { 
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cifixion not only muſt (humanly ſpeaking) have in- 
timidated others from not following him, or eſpou- 
| ſing his doctrines, but ſerved to confirm the Jews in 
their opinion that he could not be their promiſed 
Meſſiah, who according to all their prejudices was 
not to ſuffer in any manner, but to reign triumphant 
for ever here upon earth. His apoſtles indeed, 
though at firſt they appeared to be terrified by the 
death of their maſter, and diſappointed in all their 
hopes, yet had ſurpriſingly recovered their ſpirits 
again, and publickly taught in his name, declaring 
him to be riſen from the grave, and confirming that 
miracle by many they worked, or pretended to work 
themſelves. But the chief prieſts and rulers among 
the Jews were ſo far from being converted either by 
their words or their works, that they had begun a 
ſevere perſecution againſt them, put ſome to death, 
impriſoned others, and were going on with impracti- 
cable rage againſt the whole ſect. In all theſe ſeve- 
rities St, Paul concurred, * being himſelf a Phariſce, 
bred up at the feet of Gamaliel, one of the chiefs of 
that ſect; nor was he content in the heat of his zeal 
with perſecuting the Chriſtians who were at Jeru- 
ſalem, but breathing out threatning and  flaughter 
againſt the diſciples of our Lord, went unto the bigh 
priefl, and defired of bim letters to Damaſcus to ibe 
ſynagogues, that if he found any of this way, whether 
they were men or women, he might bring them bound 
to Jeruſal m. T His requeſt was complied with, and 
be went to Damaſcus with authority and commiſſion 
from the bigb prieſt. F At this inſtant of time, and 
under theſe circumſtances, did he become a diſciple 
of Chriſt, What could be his motives to take ſuch 
a part? Was it the hope of encreaſing his wealth? 
The certain conſequence of his taking that part was 
. not 
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not only the loſs of all that he had, but of all hopes 


of acquiring more. Thoſe whom he left, were the 
diſpoſers of wealth, of dignity, of power in Judæa: 
thoſe whom he went to, were indigent men, oppreſ- 


fed and kept down from all means of improving their 
| Fortunes. They among them who had more than the 
.reſt, ſhared what they had with their brethren, but 


with this aſſiſtance the whole community was hardly 
ſupplied with the neceſſaries of life; and even in 
churches he afterwards planted himſelf, which were 
much more wealthy than that of Jeruſalem, ſo far 
was St. Paul from availing himſelf of their charity, 
or the veneration they had for him, in order to draw 
that wealth to himſelf, that he often refuſed to take 


any part of it for the common neceſlaries of life. 
Thus he tells the Corinthians, Even unto this 


- preſent hour we both hunger and thirſt, and are 


C6 
naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain 
* dwelling-place, and labour, working with our own 


hands. — 


In another epiſtle he writes to them, Behold 
© the third time I am ready to come to you, and I 


o 
* will not be burthenſome to you, for I ſeek not yours 
but you; for the children ought not to lay up for 
the parents, but the parents for the children F. 


To the Theſſalonians he ſays, F As we were al- 


lowed of God to be put in truſt with the goſpel, 
even ſo we ſpeak, not as pleaſing men, but God, 
which trieth our hearts. For neither at any time 
uſed we flattering words, nor a cloak of covetouſ- 
neſs, God is witneſs ; nor of men ſought we glory, 
neither of you, nor yet of others, when we might 
have been burthenſome, as the apoſtles of Chriſt. 
For ye remember, brethren, our labour and tra- 
vel: for labouring night and day, becauſe 
| | | 25 ou 
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* would not be chargeable to any of you, we preach- 
ed unto you the goſpel of God.” And again, in 


another letter to them, he repeats the ſame teſtimony 
of his diſintereſtedneſs : * Neither did we eat any 


man's bread for naught, but wrought with labour 
* and travel night and day, that we might not be 


* chargeable to any of you. And when he took 
his farewel of the church of Epheſus, to whom he 
foretold that they ſhould ſęee him no more, he gives 
this teſtimony of himſelf, and appeals to them for 
the truth of it: I have coveted no man's filver or 


* gold, or apparel. Yea, you yourſelves know, 


that theſe hands have miniſtered unto my neceſhties, 
and to them that were with me F.* It is then evident 
both from the ſtate of the church when St. Paul firſt 
came into it, and from his behaviour afterwards, that 


he had no thoughts of increaſing his wealth by be-! 


coming a Chriſtian ; whereas by continuing to be 
their enemy, he had almoſt certain hopes of making 
his fortune by the favour of thoſe who were at the 
head of the Jewiſh ſtate, to whom nothing could 
more recommend him than the -zeal that he ſhewed 
in that perſecution. As to credit or reputation, that 
too lay all on the fide he forſook. The ſect he em- 
braced was under the greateſt and moſt univerſal con- 
tempt of any in the world. The chiefs and leaders 
of it were men of the loweſt birth, education, and 
rank. They had no one advantage of parts or 
learning, or other human endowments to recommend 
them. The doctrines they taught were contrary to 
thoſe, which they who were accounted the wiſeſt and 
the moſt knowing of their nation profeſſed. The 
wonderful works that they did, were either imputed 
to magic or to impoſture. The very author and head 


of their faith had been condemned as a criminal, and 


died on the croſs between two thieves. Could the 
| diſciple 
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diſciple of Gamaliel think he ſhould gain any credit 


or reputation by becoming a teacher in a college of 
fiſhermen ? could he flatter himſelf, that either in or 


out of Judæa the doctrines he taught could do him 


any honour ? No, he knew. very well that the preach- 
ing Chrift crucified was a tumbling block to the Jews, 
and to the Greeks fooliſhneſs. He afterwards found by 
experienee, that in all parts of the world, contempt 
was the portion of whoever engaged in preaching a 
myſtery ſo unpalatable to the world, to all its paſſions 
and pleaſures, and fo irreconcileable to the pride of 
human reaſon. Wie are made (ſays he to the Corin- 
thians) as the filth of the world, the offscouring of 


all things unto this day. Yet he went on as zealouſly 


as he ſet out, and was not aſhamed of the goſpel of 


Chriſt. Certainly then the deſire of glory, the am- 


' bition of making to himſelf a great name, was not his 
motive to embrace Chriſtianity. Was it then ihe 


love of power ? power! over whom? over a flock. 


of ſheep driven to the ſlaughter, whoſe ſhepherd 
himfelf had been murdered a little before, All he 


could hope from that power was to be marked out in 


a particular manner for the ſame knife, which he had 
ſeen ſo bloodily drawn againſt them. Could he ex- 

& more mercy from the chief prieſts and the rulers, 
than they had ſhewn to Jeſus himſelf ? would not 
their anger be probably fiercer againſt the de/erter and 
betrayer of their cauſe, than againſt any other of the 
apoſtles ? was power over ſo mean and deſpiſed a ſet 
of men worth the attempting with ſo much danger? 
But till it may be faid, there are ſome natures ſo 


fond of power, that they will court it at any nk, 


and be pleaſed. with it even over the meaneſt. Let us 
ſee then what power St. Paul aſſumed over the 
Chriſtians. Did he pretend to any ſuperiority over 
the other apoſtles? No; he declared himſelf he , 
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of them, and leſs than the leaſt of all ſaints *. Even 
in the churches he planted himfelf, he never pre- 
tended to any primacy or power above the other 
apoſtles : nor would he be regarded any otherwiſe 
by them, than as the inſtrument to them of the grace 
of God, and preacher of the goſpel, not as the head 
of a ſet. To the Corinthians he writes in theſe 
words: Now this I ſay, that every one of you 
* ſaith, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of 
y Cephas, and I of Chriſt. Is Chriſt divided ? was 
© Paul crucified for you ? or were ye baptized 1 in the 
name of Paul? | And in another place, Who 
then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but miniſ- 
ters by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave 
to every man ?Y for we preach not ourſelves, but 
Chrift Jeſus the Lord, and ourſelves yur ſervants 
for Jeſus ſake.” | 
All the authority he exerci iſed over them was purely 
of a ſpiritual nature, tending to their inſtruction 
and edification, without any mixture of. that civil 
dominion in which alone an impoſtor can find his 
account. Such was the dominion acquired and exer- 
ciſed through the pretence of divine inſpiration, by 
many ancient legiſlators ; by Minos, Rhadamanthus, 
Triptolemus, Lycurgus, Numa, Zaleucus, Zoroaſter, 1 
Zamolxis, nay even by Pythagoras, who joined — | 
legiſlation to his philoſophy, and, like the others, It | 
pretended to miracles and revelations. from God, to 1 | 
give a more venerable ſanction to the laws he pre- 1 | 
| 


„ 
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ſcribed. Such, in later times, was attained by Odin 1 
among the Goths, by Mahomet among the Arabians, 1 
by Mango Copac among the Peruvians, by the Sofi | 
family among the Perſians, and that of the Xeriffs 1 
among the Moors. To ſuch a dominion did alſo * 


. aſpire the many falſe Meſſiahs among the Jews. In 
| 11 


5 Epheſ. iii, 8. 1 Cor. xv. 9. Þ 1 Cor. i. 12, 13. 
Q 1 Cor. iii. 5. 2 Cor. iv. 5. 
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ſhort, a ſpiritual authority was only defired as a 
foundation for temporal power, or as the fupport of 


It, by all theſe pretenders to divine inſpirations, and 


others whom hiſtory mentions in different ages and 
countries, to have uſed the ſame arts. But St. Paul 
innovated nothing in government or civil affairs, he 
medd led not with legiflation, he formed no common- 
wealths, he raiſed no ſeditions, he affected no tem- 
poral power. Obedience to their rulers was the doc- 


trine * he taught to the churches: he planted, and 


_ what he taught he practiſed himſelf ; nor did he uſe 
any of thoſe ſoothing arts by which ambitious and 


_ cunning men recommend themſelves to the favour of 
thofe whom they endęavour to ſubject to their power. 
Whatever was wrong in the diſciples under his care 


he freely reproved, as it became a teacher from God, 
of which numberleſs inſtances are to be found in all his 
epiſtles. And he was as careful of them when he 


had left them, as while he reſided among them, 


which an impoſtor would hardly have been, whoſe 
ends were centered all in himſelf. This is the man- 
ner in which he writes to the Philippians ; © Where- 
© fore, my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, not 
in my preſence only, but now much more in my 
* abſence, work out your own ſalvation with fear and 
trembling. Phil. ii. 12. And a little after he adds 
the cauſe why he intereſted himſelf ſo much in their 
conduct, that ye may be blameleſs and harmleſs, 
the ſons of God in the midſt of a crooked and 
* perverſe nation, among whom ye ſhine as lights in 
the world, holding forth the word of life; that I 
may rejoice in the day of Chriſt, that I have not 
run in vain, neither laboured in vain. Yea, and 


if I be offered upon the ſacrifice and ſervice of your 


faith, Tjoy and rejoice with you all f. Are theſe. 
the words of an impoſtor defiring nothing but tem. 


poral 


— 


8 a AS 


Rom. xiii. 


— 


7 Phil. ii. 1 5, 16, 17. 
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poral power? No, they are evidently written by one 
who looked beyond the bounds of this life. But it 
may be ſaid, that he affected at leaſt an abſolute 


ſpiritual power over the churches he formed. an- 
ſwer, he preached Chriſt Jeſus and not himſelf. Chiift 
was the head, he only the miniſter, and for ſuch only 
he gave himſelf to them. He called thoſe who aſſiſted 


him in preaching, the goſpel, his fel/ow-labourers and 


fellew-ſervants. 5 | 

So far was was he from taking any advantage of a 
higher education, ſuperior learning, and more ufe of 
the world, to claim to himſelf any ſupremacy above 
the other apoſtles, that he made light of all thoſe 
atta:nments, and declared, that be came not with 


excellency of ſpeech, or of wiſdom, but determined to 


know not hing among thoſe he converted ſave Jeſus 
Chriſt, and him crucified. And the reaſon he gave 


for it was, that their faith ſhould not ſtand in the wiſ- 


dom of men, but in the power of God. Now this con- 
duct put him quite on a level with the other apoſtles, 
who knew feſus Chriſt as weil as he, and had the 
power of God going along with their preaching in an 


equal degree of virtue and grace. But an impoſtor, 


whoſe aim had: been power, would have acted a con- 


trary part; he would have availed himſelf of all thoſe 


advantages, he would have extolled them as highly 
as poſſible, he would have ſet up himſelf, by virtue 


of them, as head of that ſect to which he acceded, 
or at leaſt of the proſelytes made by. himſelf. This, 


is no more than was done by every. philoſopher who 
formed} a ſchool; much more was it natural in one 
who propagated a new religion. x 
We fee that the biſhops of Rome have claimed to 
themſelves a primacy, or rather a monarchy, over 
the whole Chriſtian church. If St. Paul had been 
actuated by the ſame. luſt of dominion, it was 
much eaſier for him to have ſucceeded in ſuch an 
attempt. It was much eaſter for him to make him- 
lelf head of a few poor mechanicks and fiſhermen, 
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whoſe ſuperior he had always been in the eyes of 


the world, than for the biſhops of Rome to reduce 
thoſe of Ravenna or Milan, and other great metro- 
politans, to their obedience. Beſides the oppoſition 


they met with from ſuch potent antagoniſts, they 


were obliged to ſupport their pretenſions in direct 
cContradiction to thoſe very runners which were 
forced to ground them upon, a 

practice of the whole Chriſtian church for many 


' centuries. Theſe were ſuch difficulties as required 


the utmoſt abilities and ſkill to ſurmount. But the 


firſt preachers of the goſpel had eaſier means to cor- 


rupt a faith not. yet fully known, and which in many 


places could only be known by what they ſeverally - 


publiſhed themſelves. It was neceſſary indeed, while 


they continued together, and taught the ſame people, 


that they ſhould agree; otherwiſe the credit of their 
ſet would have been overthrown : but when they 
ſeparated, and formed different churches in diſtant 
countries, the ſame neceſſity no longer remained. 

It was in the power of St. Paul to model moſt of 
the churches he formed, ſo as to favour his own 


ambition : for he preached the goſpel in parts of the 
world where no other apoſtles had been, where Chriſt 
was not named till he brought the knowledge of him, 
avoiding to build upon another man's foundation *. 


Now had he been an impoſtor, would he have con- 
fined himſelf to juſt the ſame goſpel as was de- 
livered by the other apoſtles, where he had ſuch a 
latitude to preach what he pleaſed without contra- 
diction ? would he not have twiſted and warped the 
doctrines of Chriſt to his own ends, to the particular 
uſe and expediency of his own followers, and to the 
peculiar ſupport and increaſe of his own power ? That 
this was not done by St. Paul, or by any other of the 


apoſtles, in ſo many various parts of the world 


as 


— 


* Rom. xv. 20. 
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as they travelled into, and in churches abſolutely un- 
der their own direction; that the goſpel preached by 
them all ſhould be one and the ſame, * the doctrines 
. agreeing 


— r Pry 


2 If any one imagines that he ſees any difference 
between the doctrines of St. James and St. Paul, con- 
cerning juſtification by faith or by works, let him . 
read Mr. Locke's excellent comment upon the epiſtles 
of the latter; or let him only conſider theſe words 
in the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, c. iv. ver. 27. 
But I keep under my body, and bring it into ſubjection, 
left by any means, when 1 have preached to others, I 
myſelf ſhould be a caſt. away. a 
If St. Paul had believed or taught, that faith with- 
out works was ſufficient to ſave a diſciple of Chriſt, 
to what purpoſe did he keep under his body, ſince his 
ſalvation was not to depend upon that being ſubject 
to the power of his reaſon, but merely upon the faith 
he profeſſed ? His faith was firm, and fo ſtrongly 
founded upon the moſt certain conviction, that he 
had no reaſon to doubt its continuance; how could. 
he then think it poſſible, that while he retained that 
ſaving faith, he might nevertheleſs be a caſt- away? 
or if he had ſuppoſed that his election and calling was 
of ſuch a nature, as that it rre//tibly impelled him 
to good, and reſtrained him from evil, how could 
he expreſs any fear, leſt the luſt of his body ſhould 
prevent his ſalvation? can ſuch an apprehenſion be 
made ta agree with the notions of abſolute predeſtina- 
tion aſcribed by ſome to St. Paul? He could have no 
doubt that the grace of God had been given to him in 
the moſt extraordinary manner; yet we ſee that he 
thought this election was not ſo certain, but that he might 
fall from it again through the natural prevalence of 
bodily appetites, if not July reſtrained by his own 
voluntary care. This ſingle paſſage is a full anſwer, 
out of the mouth of St. Paul himſelf, to all the miſ- 
X Z 
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agreeing in every particular, without any one of 


them attributing more to himfelf than he did to the 
others, or eſtabliſhing any thing even in point of 
order or diſcipline different from the reſt, or more 
advantageous to his own intereſt, credit, or power, 
is a moſt ſtrong and convincing proof of their not 


being impoſtors, but acting entirely by divine inſpi- 


If then it appears that St. Paul had nothing to gain 
by taking this part, let us conſider on the other 
hand, what he gave up, and what he had reaſon to 
fear. He gave up a fortune which he was then in 
a fair way of advancing. He gave up that reputa- 
tion which he had acquired by the labours and ſtudies 


of his whole life, and by a behaviour which had 
been blameleſs, touching the righteouſneſs which is in the 


law *, He gave up his friends, his relations, and fa- 


mily, from whom he eſtranged and baniſhed himſelf 


for life. He gave up that religion which he had profit- 
ed in above many of his equals in his own nation, and 


thoſe traditions of his fathers, which he had been more 
exceedingly zealous of F. How hard this ſacrifice was 


to a man of his warm temper,. and above all men 


to a Jew, is worth conſideration. That nation is 


known to have been more tenacious of their religious 
opinions than any other upon the face of the earth. 
The ſtricteſt and proudeſt ſect among them was that 
of the Phariſees, under whoſe diſcipline St. Paul was 
bred. The departing therefore ſo ſuddenly from 
their favourite. tenets, renouncing their pride, and 
from their diſciple becoming their adverſary, was 4 
moſt difficult effort for one to make, ſo nurſed up 
in the eſteem of them, and whoſe early prejudices 
were ſo ſtrongly confirmed by all the power of _ 

| | | N 


takes that have been made of his meaning in ſome 
obſcure expreſſions concerning grace, election, and 
juſtification. 8 - Lo 

1 Phil. ii. 6. + Gali. 16. 
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all the authority of example, and all the allurements 

of honour and intereſt, Theſe were the ſacrifices 
he had to make in becoming a Chriſtian: let us: now 
fee what inconveniencies he had to fear: the implaca- 
ble vengeance of thoſe he deſerted; that ſort of con- 
_ tempt which is hardeſt to bear, the contempt of thoſe 
whoſe good opinion he had moſt eagerly ſought; and 
all thoſe other complicated evils which he deſcribes 
in his 2d epiſtle to the Corinthians, chap. xi. Evils, 
the leaſt of which were enough to have frighted any 
impoſtor even from the moſt hopeful and profitable 
cheat. But where the advantage propoſed bears no 
proportion t) the dangers incurred, or the miſchiefs 
endured, he muſt be abſolutely out of his ſenſes who 
will either engage 1n an impoſture, or, being engag- 
ed, perſevere. 

Upon the whole then I think I have proved that 
the deſire of wealth, of fame, or of power, could 
be no motive to make St. Paul a convert to Chrift; 
but that on the contrary he muſt have been checked 

e deſire, as well as by the juſt apprehenſion 

many inevitable and inſupportable evils, from 
taking a part ſo contradictory to his paſt life, to all 
the principles he had imbibed, and all the habits he 
had contracted. It only remains to be enquired whe- 
ther the gratification of any other paſſion under the 
authority of that religion, or by the means it afford- 
ed, could be his inducement. 

Now that there have been ſome impoſtors who 
have pretended to revelations from God, merely to 
give a looſe to irregular paſſions, and ſet themſelves 
tree from all reſtraints of government, law, or mo- 
rality, both ancient and modern hiſtory ſhews. But 
the doctrine preached by St. Paul is abſolutely 
_ contrary to all ſuch deſigns *. His writings breathe 
nothing but the ſtricteſt morality, obedience to ma- 


giſtrates, order and government, with the utmoſt 
r abhorrence 
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bs See particularly] Rom. xi. end xiii. and Col. ili. 
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abhorrence of all licentiouſneſs, idleneſs, or looſe be- 
| haviour, under the cloak of religion. We no where 
read in-his works that ſaints are above moral ordinan- 
ces; that dominion or property is founded in grace; 
that any impulſes of the mind are to direct us againſt 
the light of our reaſon and the laws of nature; or 
any of thoſe wicked tenets from which the peace of 
ſociety has been diſturbed, and the rules of morality 
have been broken, by men pretending to act under 
the ſanction of a divine revelation. Nor does any 
rt of his life, either before or after his converſion 
to Chriſtianity, bear any mark of a libertine diſpoſi- 
tion. As among the Jews, ſo among the Chriſtians, 
his converſation and manners were blameleſs. Hear 
the appeal he makes to the Theſſalonians upon his 
doctrine and behaviour among them: our exhorta- 
tion was not of deceit nor of uncleanneſs, nor in 
© puile: ye are witneſſes, and God alſo, how holly, 
and juftly, and unblameably we behaved ourſelves 
among you that believe.” 1 Theſſ. ii. 10%. And 
to the Corinthians he ſays, We have wronged no 
man, we have corrupted no man, we have defraud- 
ed no man. 2 Cor. vii. 2 f. Es 5 5 


2 gee alſo 2 Cor. i. 12. and iv. 2. 

I If St. Paul had held any ſecret doctrines, or Eſo- 
terick, (as the philoſophers call them) we ſhould have 
probably found them in the letters he wrote to 
Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, his boſom-friends, | 
and diſciples. But both the theological and moral 
doctrines are exactly the ſame in hem as thoſe he 
wrote to the churches. A very ſtrong preſumptive 
proof of his being no impoſtor ! Surely had he been 
one, he would have given ſome hints in theſe private 
letters of the cheat they were carrying on, and ſome 
ſecret directions to turn it to ſome worldly purpoſes 
of one kind or another. But no ſuch thing is to be 
found in any one of them. The ſame diſintereſted, 
holy, and divine ſpirit breathes in all theſe, as in the 
bother more public epiſtles. | 
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It was not then the deſire of gratifying any irregu- 
lar paſſion, that could induce St. Paul to turn Chriſti- 


an, any more than the hope of advancing himſelf, 
either in wealth, or reputation, or power. But ſtill 


it is poſſible ſome men may ſay (and I would leave no 


imaginable objection unanſwered), that though St. 


Paul could have no ſelfiſh or intereſted view in un- 
dertaking ſuch an impoſture, yet for the ſake of its 
moral doctrines he might be inclined to ſupport the 
Chriſtian faith, and make uſe of ſome pious frauds to 
advance a religion, which, though erroneays and 
falſe in its theological tenets, and in the facts upon 
which it'was grounded, was in its precepts and influ- 
ence beneficial to mankind. 

Nuo it is true that ſome good men in the Heathen 
world have both pretended to divine revelations, and 
introduced or ſupported religions they knew to be 
falſe, under a notion of public utility : but beſides 
that this practice was built upon maxims diſclaimed 
by the Fo (who, looking upon truth, not utility, 
to be the baſis of their religion, abhorred all ſuch 
frauds, and thought them i injurious to the honour of 
God) the circumſtances they acted in were very dif- 
ferent from thoſe of St. Paul. — 

The firſt reformers of ſavage, uncivilized nations, 
had no other way to tame thoſe barbarous people, 
and bring them to ſubmit to order and government, 
but by the reverence which they acquired from 
this pretence. The fraud was therefore alike bene- 
ficial both to the deceiver and the deceived. And in 
all other inſtances which can be given of good men 
acting this part, they not only did it to ſerve good 


ends, but were ſecure of its doing no harm. Thus 


when Lycurgus perſuaded the Spartans, or Numa 
the Romans, that the laws of the one were inſpired 
by Apollo, or thoſe of the other by Egeria, when 
they taught their people to put great faith in oracles, 
or in augury, no temporal miſchief, either to them 


or their people, could attend the reception of that 
belief. 
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belief. It drew on no perſecutions, no enmity with f 
the world. But at that time when St. Paul under- m 
took the preaching of the Goſpel, to perſuade any th 
man to be a Chriſtian, was to perſuade him to ex- * 
poſe himſelf to all the calumnies human nature w 
could ſuffer. This St. Paul knew; this he not only ite 
expected, but warned thoſe he taught to look for it ſu 
too: 1 Theſſ. iii. 4. 2 Cor. vi. 4, 5. Eph. vi. 10, on 


11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. Phil. i. 28, 29, 3o. Col. 


i. 9, 10, 11. Rom. viii. 36, 36. The only ſupport th: 
that he had himſelf, or gave to them, was, That C01 
if they ſuffered with Chriſt, they ſhould be alſo glo- ed 
rified together. And that he reckoned that the obj 
« ſufferings of the preſent time were not worthy to ſoh 
© be compared with that glory. Rom. viii. 17, 18. bee 
So likewiſe he writes to the Theſſalonians, - © We we! 
£ ourſelves glory in you, in the churches of God, his 
* for your patience and faith in all your perſecuti- fror 
© ons and tribulations that you endure; which is a mee 
© manifeſt token of the righteous judgment of God, evel 
© that ye may be counted worthy of the kingdom all t 
© of God, for which alſo ye ſuffer. Seeing, it is a ha v. 
* righteous thing with God to recompenſe [or pay ſus. 
* tribulation to them that trouble you; and to you ſtro 
© who are troubled, reſt with us, when the Lord Je- then 


* fus ſhall be revealed from Heaven, with his mighty have 
Kc.“ 2 Theſl. i. 4, 5, 6, 7, And to and 


the Corinthians he ſays, /f in this life only we have dit t 
Hope in Chrift, we are of all men the moſt miſerable. ly m 
How much reaſon he had to fay -this, the hatred, differ 
the contempt, the torments, the deaths endured by after 
the Chriſtians in that age, and long afterwards, a- her 
bundantly prove. Whoever profeſſed the goſpel un- croſs 
der theſe circumſtances without an entire conviction tion. 

of its being a divine revelation, muft have been mad; As 
and if he made others profeſs it by fraud or deceit, Paul's 
he muſt have been worſe than mad, he muſt have been 
been the moſt hardened wretch that ever breathed. contre 
Could any man, who had in his nature the leaſt acting 


ſpark | 
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ſpark of humanity, ſubject his fellou· creatures to ſo 
many miſeries? or could one that had in his mind 
the leaſt ray of reaſon, expoſe himſelf to ſhare them 
with thoſe he deceived, in order to advance a religion 
which he knew to be falſe, meerly for the ſake of 
its moral doctrines? Such an extravagance is too ab- 
ſurd to be ſuppoſed, and I dwell too long on a noti- 
on that upon a little reflexion confutes itſelf. 


I would only add to the other proofs I have given 


that St. Paul could have no rational motive to be- 
come a diſciple of Chriſt, unleſs he ſincerely believ- 
ed in him, this obſervation : that whereas it may be 
objected to the other apoſtles, by thoſe who are re- 
ſolved not, to credit their teſtimony, that, having 
been deeply engaged with Jeſus during his life, they 
were obliged to continue the ſame profeſſions after 


his death, for the ſupport of their own credit, and 


from having gone too far to go back, this can by no 
means be ſaid of St. Paul. On the contrary, what- 
ever force there may be in that way of reaſoning, it 
all tends to convince us that St. Paul muſt naturally 
have continued a Jew, and an enemy of Chrift Je- 


ſus. If they were engaged on one fide, he was as 


ſtrongly engaged on the other. If ſhame with-held 
them from changing ſides, much more ought it to 
have ſtopt him, who, being of a higher education 
and rank in life a great deal than they, had more cre- 
dit to loſe, and muſt be ſuppoſed to have been vaſt- 


ly more ſenſible to that ſort of ſhame. The only 


difference was, that they, by quitting their maſter 
after his death, might have preſerved themſelves; 
whereas he, by quitting the Jews, and taking up the 


tion. 


As therefore no rational motive appears for St. 


Paul's embracing the faith of Chriſt, without having 
been really convinced of the truth of it: but on the 
contrary, every thing concurred to deter him from 

acting that part; one might very juſtly — 
that 


croſs of Chriſt, o brought c on his own deſtrue- 
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that when a man of his underſtandin embraced that 
faith, he was in reality convinced of the truth of it, 
and that, by conſequence, he was not an impoſtor, 
who ſaid what he knew to be falſe with : an intent to 
: deceive. | 


But that no ſhadow of doubt may remain upon the 


: impoſſibility of his having been ſuch an impoſtor; 
that it may not be ſaid, * The minds of men are 


* ſometimes ſo capricious, that they will act without 


any rational motives, they know not why, and fo 


perhaps might St. Paul;* I ſhall next endeavour to 


prove, that if he had been ſo unaccountably wild and 


abſurd, as to undertake an impoſture ſo unprofitable 
and dangerous both to himſelf and thoſe he deceived 


by it, he could not poſſibly have carried it on with 


any ſucceſs, by the means that we know he em- 


ployed. 


Firſt then let me obſerve, that if his conyerſion, 


and the part that he acted in conſequence of it, was 


an impoſture, it was ſuch an impoſture as could not 


be carried on by one man alone. The faith he pro- 
feſſed, and which he became an apoſtle of, was not 
his invention. He was not the author or beginner 


of it, and therefore it was not in his power to draw 
the doctrines of it out of his own imagination. With 


Jeſus, who was the author and head of it, he had 
never had any communication before his death, nor 
with his apoſtles after his death, except as their per- 

ſecutor. As he took on himſelf the office and cha- 


racter of an apoſtle, it was abſolutely neceſſary for 


him to have a preciſe and perfect knowledge of all 
the facts contained in the goſpel, ſeveral of which 

had only paſſed between Jeſus himſelf and kis twelve 
apoſtles, and others more privately ſtill, ſo that they 
could be known but to very few, being not yet made 
publick by any writings; otherwiſe he would have 


expoſed himſelf to ridicule among thoſe who preach- 


ed that goſpel with more knowledge than he; and 


as the teſtimon y they bore would have been different 
in 


— 
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in point of fact, and many of their doctrines and 
interpretations of ſcripture repugnant to his, from 


their entire diſagreement with thoſe Jewiſh opinions 


in which he was bred up; either they muſt have been 


forced to ruin his credit, or he would have ruined 


theirs. Some general notices he might have gained 
of theſe matters from the Chriſtians he perſecuted, 
but not exact nor extenſive enough to qualify him 
for an apoſtle, whom the leaſt error in theſe points 
would have diſgraced, and who muſt have been 
ruined by it in all his pretenſions to that inſpiration, 
from whence the apoſtolical authority was chiefly 
derived. = Es 

It was therefore impoſſible for him to act this part 
but in confederacy at leaſt with the apoſtles. Such 


a confederacy was ſtill more neceſſary for him, as the 


undertaking to preach the goſpel did not only require 
an exact and particular knowledge of all it contain- 
ed, but an apparent power of working miracles; 


for to ſuch a power all the apoſtles appealed in proof 
of their miſſion, and of the doctrines they preached. 


He was therefore to learn of them by what ſecret 
arts they ſo impoſed on the ſenſes of men, if this 
power was a cheat. But how could he gain theſe 
men to become his confederates ? was it by furiouſly 
| gens them and their brethren, as we find that 

e did, to the very moment of his converſion ? 
would they venture to truſt their capital enemy 
with all the ſecrets of their impoſture, with thoſe up- 
on which all their hopes and credit depended ? would 
they put it in his power to take away not only their 
lives, but the honour of their ſect, which they pre- 
ferred to their lives, by ſo ill placed a confidence ? 
would men ſo ſecret as not to be drawn by the moſt 
ſevere perſecutions to ſay one word which could con- 
vinct them of being impoſtors, confeſs themſelves 


ſuch to their perſecutor, in hopes of his being their 


accomplice? This is ſtill more improbable than _ 
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he ſhould attempt to engage in their Rnd: without 


their conſent and aſſiſtance. 
We muſt ſuppoſe then, that till he came to Da- 
maſcus, he had no communication with the apoſtles, 


acted in no concert with them, and learnt nothing 


from them except the doctrines which they had pub- 
licly taught to all the world. When he came there, 
he told the Jews to whom he brought letters from the 
high-prieſt and the ſynagogue againſt the Chriſti- 
ans, of his having ſeen in the way a great light from 
Heaven, and heard Chriſt Jeſus reproaching him with 
his i ecution, and commanding him to go into the 


city, where it ſhould be told him what he was to do. 


R to account for his chuſing this method of declar- 

ing himſelf a convert to Chriſt, we muſt ſuppoſe 
that all thoſe who were with him, when he pretended 
he had this viſion, were his accomplices. Otherwiſe 


the ſtory he told could have gained no belief, being 


contradicted by them whoſe teſtimony was neceſfary 


to vouch for the truth of it. And yet, how can we 


| ſuppoſe, that all theſe men ſhould be willing to join 
in this impoſture? They were probably officers of 
Juſtice, or ſoldiers, who had been employed often 


before in exetuting the orders of the high-prieſt and 


the rulers againſt the Chriſtians. Or if they were 
choſen particularly for this expedition, they muſt 
have been choſen by them as men they could truſt 
for their zeal in that cauſe. What ſhould induce 
them to the betraying that bufineſs they were em- 
ployed in? does it even appear that they had any con- 
nexion with the man they ſo lied for, before or after 
this time, or any reward from him for it? This is 


therefore a difficulty, in the firſt outſet of this impoſ- 


ture, not to be overcome. 


* The FIT of Chriſt were not called Chriſti- 
ans till after this time; but I uſe the name as moſt 
familiar to us, and to avoid circumlocutions. 
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But further, he was to be inſtructed by one at 
Damaſcus. That inſtructor therefore muſt have been 
his accomplice, though they appear to be abſolute 
ſtrangers to one another, and though he was a man 
of an excellent character, who had a good report of all 
the Jews that dwelt at Damaſcus, and ſo was very un- 
likely to have engaged in ſuch an impoſture. Not- 
| withſtanding theſe improbabilities, this man, I ſay, 

muſt have been his confident and accomplice in car- 
rying on this wicked fraud, and the whole matter 
muſt have been previouſly agreed on between them. 


But here again the ſame objection occurs: how could 


this man venture to act ſuch a dangerous part with- 
out the conſent of the other diſciples, eſpecially of 
the apoſtles, or by what means could he obtain their 
conſent? and haw abſurdly did they contrive their 
| buſineſs, to make the converſion of Saul the effect 
of a miracle, which all thoſe who were with him 
muſt certify did never happen! how much eaſier 
would it have been to have made him be preſent at 
ſome pretended miracle wrought by the diſciples, or 
by Ananias himſelf, when none were able to diſcover 
the fraud, and have imputed his converſion to that, 
or to the arguments uſed by ſome of his priſoners 
whom he might have diſcourſed with, and queſtion- 
e dabout their faith, and the grounds of it, in order- 
to colour his intended converſion ! 


As this was the ſafeſt, ſo it was the moſt natural 


method of bringing about ſuch a change; inſtead 
of aſcribing it to an event which lay ſo open to de- 


tection. For (to uſe the words of St. Paul to Agrip- 
pa) this hing was not done in a corner, * but in the 


eye of the world, and ſubject immediately to the 
examination of thoſe who would be moſt ſtrict in 
ſearching into the truth of it, the Jews at Damaſcus. 
Had they been able to bring any ſhadow of proof to 
convict him of fraud in this affair, his whole ſcheme 

of 


Ach xxvi. 26 
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of impoſture muſt have been nipt in the bud. Nor 
were they at Jeruſalem, whoſe commiſſion he bore, 
leſs concerned to diſcover ſo provoking a cheat. But 
we find that many years afterwards, when they 


had all the time and means they could defire to 


make the ſtricteſt enquiry,. he was bold enough to 


appeal to Agrippa in the preſence of Feſtus, * upon his 
own knowledge of the truth of his ſtory ; who did 


not contradict him, though he had certainly heard 
all that the Jews could alledge againſt the credit of 


| it in any particular. A very remarkable proof both 


of the notoriety of the fact, and the integrity of the 
man, who with ſo fearleſs a confidence could call up- 


on a king to give teſtimony for him, even while he 


Was ſitting in judgment upon him. 


But to return to Ananias. Is it not ſtrange, if 
this ſtory had been an impoſture, and he had been 


joined with Paul in carrying it on, that after their 
meeting at Damaſcus we never ſhould hear of their 


conſorting together, or acting in concert; or that the 
former drew any benefit from the friendſhip of the 
latter, when he became ſo conſiderable among the 
Chriſtians ? Did Ananias engage and continue in ſuch 
a dangerous fraud without any hope or deſire of pri- 


vate advantage? or was it ſafe for Paul to ſhake him 


off, and riſk his reſentment? There is, I think, no 


vther way to get over this difficulty, but by ſuppo- 
ſing that Ananias happened to die ſoon after the o- 
ther's converſion. Let us then take that for granted, 


without any authority either of hiſtory or tradition ; 
and let us ſee in what manner this wondrous impoſ- 
ture was carried on by Paul himſelf. His firſt care 
ought to have been, to get himſelf owned, and re- 


ceived as an apoſtle by the apoſtles. Till this was 


done, the bottom he ſtood upon was very narrow, 
nor could he have any probable means of ſupporting 
himſelf in any eſteem or credit among the diſciples. 


Intruders into impoſtures run double riſks; they are 
| "i 
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in danger of being detected, not only by thoſe upon 
whom they attempt to practiſe their cheats, but alſo 

thoſe whoſe ſociety they force themſelves into, 
who muſt always be jealous of ſuch an intruſion, 


and much more from one who had always before be- 


haved as their enemy. Therefore, to gain the apoſ- 
tles, and bring them to admit him into a participati- 
on of all their myſteries, all their deſigns, and all 
their authority, was abſolutely neceſſary at this time 
to Paul. The leaſt delay was of dangerous conſe- 
quence, and might expoſe him to ſuch inconvenien- 
ces as he never afterwards could overcome. But, 
inſtead of attending to this neceſſity, he went into 


Arabia, and then returned again to Damaſcus; nor 


did he go to Jeruſalem till three years were paſt. * 
Now this conduct may be accounted for, if it be 
true that (as he declares in his epiſtle to the Galatians) 
he neither received the goſpel of any man, neither 
vas he taught it, but by the revelation of Jeſus 
« Chriſt,” + Under ſuch a maſter, and with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his divine power, he might go on boldly 
without any human aſſociates; but an impoſtor ſo 
left to himſelf, ſo deprived of all help, all ſupport, 
all recommendation, could not have ſucceeded. 
Further ; we find that at Antioch he was not afraid 


to withRland Peter to bis face, and even to reprove him 


before all the diſciples, becauſe he was to be blamed. & If 
he was an impoſtor, how could he venture to offend 
that apoſtle, whom it ſo highly concerned him to 
agree with, and pleaſe? Accomplices in a fraud are 
obliged to ſhew greater regards to each other ; ſuch 
freedom belongs to truth alone, | 

But let us conſider what difficulties he had to en- 


counter among the Gentiles themſelves, in the en- 


terprize he undertook of going to them, making him- 
ſelf their apoſtle, and converting them to the religion 


of Chriſt. As this undertaking was the diſtinguiſn- 


— ing 
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ing part of his apoſtolical functions, that which, in 
the language of his epiſtles, he was particularly call- 
eld to; or which, to ſpeak like an unbeliever, he choſe 
and aſſigned to nimſelf, it deſerves a particular con- 
 fideration : but I ſhall only touch the principal points 
of it as conciſe!y as I can, becauſe you have in a great 
meaſure exhauſted the ſubje& in your late excellent „ 
book on the reſurrection, where you diſcourſe with MN 
ſuch ſtrength of reaſon and eloquence upon the diffi- | 


| culties that oppoſed the propagation of the Chriſtian 
| religion, in all parts of the world. * Gs c 
Nov in this enterprize St. Paul was to contend, t 

iſt, with the policy and power of the magiſtrates; 1 
2dly, with the intereſt, credit, and craft of the r 

prieſts; 3dly, with the prejudices and paſſions of the fl 

people; 4thly, with the wiſdom and pride of the tl 
philoſophers. „ = h 

That in all heathen countries the eſtabliſhed religi- m 

on was inter woven with their civil conſtitution, and ſp 
ſupported by the magiſtrates as an effential part of — 

the government, whoever has any acquaintance with an 

antiquity cannot but know. They tolerated indeed th 

many different worſhips (though not with ſo entire a lat 

latitude as ſome people ſuppoſe) as they ſuffered men of 

to diſcourſe very freely concerning religion, provid- th, 

in 


ed they would ſubmit to an exterior conformity with = 
the eſtabliſhed rites; nay, according to the genius of | . of 


paganiſm, which allowed an intercommunity of wor- to 
4 ſhip, they in moſt places admitted, without any diffi- col 
| culty, new gods and new rites; but they no where en- COL 
dured any attempt to overturn the eſtabliſhed religion, wit 
or any direct oppoſition made to it; eſteeming that an ko 
unpardonable offence, not to the gods alone, but to ſitic 
the ſtate. This was ſo univerſal a notion, and fo No! 
conſtant a maxim of heathen policy, that when the this 
Chriſtian religion ſet itſelf up in oppofition to all other gres 
religions, admitted no intercommunity with them, the 
but declared that the gods of the Gentiles were not to 3 
ther 


be worſhipped, nor any ſociety ſuffered between _ 
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and the only true God; when this new doctrine began 


to be propagated, and made ſuch a progreſs as to 
fall under the notice of the magiſtrate, the civil 
power was every where armed with' all its terrors 
againſt it. 


of any ſucceſs in his deſign. | 
Secondly, This danger was rendered more certain 
by the oppoſition he was to expect from the intereſt, 
credit, and craft of the prieſts. How gainful a trade 
they, with all their inferior dependants, made of 
thoſe ſuperſtitions which he propoſed to deſtroy; how 
much credit they had with the people as well as the 
ſtate by the means of them, and how much craft 
they employed in carrying on their impoſtures, all 
hiſtory ſhews. St. Paul could not doubt that all theſe 
men would exert their utmoſt abilities to ſtop the 
ſpreading of the doctrines he preached, doctrines 
which ſtruck at the root of their power and gain, 
and were much more terrible to them than thoſe of 
the moſt atheiſtical ſect of philoſophers, becauſe the 
latter contented themfelves with denying their prin- 
ciples, but at the ſame time declared for ſupporting 
their practices, as uſeful cheats, or atleaſt acquieſced 
in them as eſtabliſhments authoriſed by the ſanction 
. of law. Whatever therefore their cunning could do 
to ſupport their own worſhip, whatever aid they 
could draw from the magiſtrate, whatever zeal they 
could raiſe in the people, St, Paul was to contend 
with, unſupported by any human aſſiſtance. 
And Thirdly, This he was to do in direct oppo- 
ſition to all the prejudices and paſſions of the people. 
Now had he confined his preaching to Judæa alone, 
this difficulty would not have occurred in near ſo 
great a degree. The people there were ſo moved by 
the miracles the apoſtles had wrought, as well as by 


the memory of thoſe done by Jeſus, that in ſpite of 


their rulers, they began to be favourably diſpoſed to- 


wards 


When therefore St. Paul undertook the 
converſion of the Gentiles, he knew very well, that 
the moſt ſevere perſecutions muſt be the conſequence 
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wards them ;* and we even find that the high · prieſt 
and the council had more than once been Sith held 


from treating the apoſtles with ſo much ſeverity as 


\ they deſired to do, for fear of the people. But in | 


the people among the Gentiles no ſuch diſpoſitions 
could be expected: their prejudices. were violent, 


not only in favour of their own ſuperſtitions, but in 


a particular manner againſt any doctrines taught by 
a Jew. As, from their averſion to all idolatry, and 


irreconcileable ſeparation from all other religions, the 


E. were accuſed of hating mankind, ſo were they 


ated by all other nations: nor were they hated alone, 


but deſpiſed. To what degree that contempt was 
carried, appears as well by the mention made of 
them in heathen authors, as by the complaints Joſe- 
phus makes of the unreaſonableneſs and injuſtice of 
it in his apology. What authority then could St. 
Paul flatter himſelf that his preaching would carry 
along with it, among people to whom he was at once 
both the object of national hatred and national ſcorn? 
But, beſides this popular prejudice againſt a Jew, 
the doctrines he taught were ſuch as ſnocked all their 
moſt ingrafted religious opinions. They agreed to 

no principles of which he could avail himſelf, to pro- 


cure their aſſent to the other parts of the goſpel he 


preached. To convert the Jews to Chriſt Jeſus, he 


was able to argue from their own ſcriptures, upon the 


authority of books which they owned to contain di- 
vine revelations, and from which he could clearly 


. convince them, that Feſus was the very Chriſt. But 


all theſe ideas were new to the Gentiles; + they ex- 


pected no Chriſt, they allowed no ſuch ſcriptures, 
they were to be taught the Old Teftament as well as 


the New. How was this to be done by a man not 


even authorized by his own nation; oppoſed by thoſe 
who were greateſt, and thought. wiſeſt among them; 


either quite ſingle, or ny attended by one or two 


more 
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more under the ſame diſadvantages, and even of leſs. 


85 conſideration than he? 


The light of nature ® indeed, without expreſs reve- 


lation, might have condutted the Gentiles to the 
knowledge of one God the creator of all things; and 
to that light St. Paul might appeal, as we find that he 
did. But clear as it was, they had almoſt put it out 
by their ſuperſtitions, having changed the glory of the 
uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and four-footed beafts, and creeping 
things, and ſerving the creature more than the Creator 9. 
And to this idolatry they were ſtrongly attached, not 
by their prejudices alone, but by their paſſions, which 
were flattered and gratified in it, as they believed 
that their deities would be rendered propitious, not 
by virtue and holineſs, but by offerings, and incenſe, 
and outward rites; rites which dazzled their ſenſes 
by magnificent ſhews, and allured them by pleaſures 
often of a very impure and immoral nature. Inſtead 
of all this, the goſpel propoſed to them no other 


terms of acceptance with God but a worſhip of him 


in ſpirit and truth, ſincere repentance, and perfect 
ſubmiſſion to the divine laws, the ſtricteſt purity of 
life and manners, and renouncing of all thoſe luſts 
in which they had formerly: walked. How unpalata- 
ble a doctrine was this to men ſo given up to the 
power of thoſe luſts, as the whole heathen world was 
at that time ! If their philoſophers could be brought 
to approve it, there could be no hope that the people 
would reliſh it, or exchange the eaſe and indulgence 
which thoſe religions they were bred up in allowed to 
+ their appetites, for one ſo harſh and ſevere. But 
might not St. Paul, in order to gain them, relax that 
ſeverity ? He might have done fo, no doubt, and 
probably would, if he had been an impoſtor; but it 
appears by all his epiſtles, that he preached it as 


purely, and , it as ſtrongly, as Jeſus himſelf. 
. * 
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But ſuppoſing they might be perſuaded to quit 
their habitual fenſuality for the purity of the goſpel, 


and to forſake their idolatries, which St. Paul reckons 
amongſt the works of the fleſb *, for the ſpiritual wor- 


ſhip of the ang invifible Cod; how were they diſpoſed 
to receive the doctrine of the ſalvation of man by the 
croſs of Jeſus Chriſt ? could they who were bred in 
nations ſo contrary to that great myſtery, to that hid- 
den wiſdom of God, which none of the princes of this 
world knew 7, incline to receive it againſt the in- 
ſtructions of all their teachers, and the example of 


all their ſuperiors? could they whoſe gods had almoſt. 


all been powerful kings, and mighty conquerors, 
they, who at that very time paid divine honours to 
the emperors of Rome, whoſe only title to deificati- 


on was the imperial power; could they, I fay, recon- 


Cile their ideas to a crucified Son of God, to a Re- 
dieemer of mankind on the croſs? would they look 
there for him who 7s the! image of the inviſible God, the 
Arſt-born of every creature by whom and for whom 
were all things created that are in heaven, and that are 
in earth, whether they be thrones, or domimions, or prin- 
. ctpalittes, ar Powers ? Now, moſt ſurely, the natural 
mam (to ſpeak the words of St. Paul) received not theſe 
 #hings, for they were foohiſhueſs to him; neither could be 

know them, becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned t. | 
may therefore conclude, that in the enterprize of 


converting the Gentiles, St. Paul was to contend not 


only with the policy and power of the magiſtrates, 


and with the intereſt, credit, and craft of the prieſts, 


* alſo with the prejudices and paſſions of the peo- 
Il am next to ſhew, that he was to expect no leſs 
oppoſition from the wiſdom and pride of the philoſo- 
phers. And though ſome may imagine, that men 
who pretend to be raifed and refined, above vulgar 
prejudices and yulgar paſſions, would have been m 


* Gal. v.19, 20. + 1 Cor. i. 7, KK: $ Cololl. 
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del to him in his deſigu, it will be found upon exa- 


mination, that inſtead. of aſſiſting or befriending the 


goſpel, they were its worſt and moſt itreconcileable 


enemies. For they had prejudices of their own till 
more repugnant: to-the doctrines of Chriſt than thoſe 
of the vulgar, more deeply rooted, and more obſti- 
nately fixed in their minds. The wiſdom upon which 


they valued themſelves, chiefly conſiſted in vain me- 
taphyſical ſpeculations, in logical ſubtleties, in end- 


leſs diſputes, in highflown conceits of the perfection 
and ſelf-ſufficiency of human wiſdom, in dogmatical 


poſitiveneſs about doubtful opinions, or ſeeptical 


doubts: about the moſt clear and certain truths. It 


muſt appear at firſt ſight, that nothing could be 


more contradictory to the firſt principles of the Chriſ- 


tian religion, than thoſe of the atheiſtical, or ſcepti- 


cal ſects, which at that time prevailed very much 
both among the Greeks and the Romans; nor ſhallwe 
find that: the theiſtical ſects: were much leſs at enmity 
with it, when we conſider tlie doctrines they held up- 


on the nature of God and the fout: | 


But k will not enlarge on a ſubject which the moſt 
learned Mr. Warburton “ has handled: fo well: If it 


were neceſſary to enter particularly into this argu- 


ment, I could eaſily prove, that there was not one 
of all the different philoſophical ſects then upon earth, 


not even the Platonicks themſelves, who, are thought 
to favour it moſt, that did not maintain ſame opini- 
ons fundamentally contrary to thoſe of the goſpel. 


And in this they all agreed, to explode as moſt un- 


philoſophical, and contrary to every notion that any 


among them maintained, that great article of the 


Chriſtian religion, upon which the foundations of it 
are laid, and without which St. Paul declares to his 


Proſely tes, 


— 


5 5ü*“» CET 


See the Divine Legation of Moſes, I. iii. See 
alſo a late Pamphlet, entitled, A critical Enquiry into 


the Opinions and Practice of the ancient Philoſophers, 


a Concerning 
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proſelytes, their faith would be vain, the reſurrection 
of the dead with their bodies, of which reſurrection 
Beſides the contrariety of 
their tenets to thoſe of the goſpel, the pride that was 
common to all the philoſophers, was of itſelf an al- 
moſt invincible obſtacle againſt the admiſſion of the 
evangelical doctrines calculated to humble that pride, 
and teach them, that profeſſing themſelves to be wiſe 
they became fools T. This pride was no leſs intractable, 
no leſs averſe to the inſtructions of Chrift, or of his 
apoſtles, than that of the Scribes and Phariſees. St. 
Paul was therefore to contend in his enterprize of 
converting the Gentiles, with all the oppoſition that 
all the different ſects of phi- 
loſophers. And how formidable an oppoſition this 
was, let thofe conſider who are acquainted from hiſ- 
tory with the great credit thofe ſects had obtained at 
that time in the world, a credit even ſuperior to that 
pretended to learning or 
the greateſt magiſtrates, 


Chriſt was the firft-born &. 


could be made to it by 


of the prieſts. Whoever 


virtue was their diſciple; 
generals, kings, ranged themſelves under their diſ- 


. Ciptine,; were trained up in their ſchools, and pro- 


feſſed the opinions they taught. 


All theſe ſects made it a maxim, not to diſturb 
the popular worſhip, or eſtabliſhed religion; but un- 
der thoſe limitations they taught very freely whatever 
they pleaſed, and no religious opinions were more 
warmly ſupported, than thoſe they delivered were 
by their followers. The Chriſtian religion at once 
overturned their ſeveral ſyſtems, taught a morality 
more perfect than theirs, and eſtabliſhed it upon 
higher and much ſtronger foundations, mortified 
their pride, confounded their learning, diſcovered 
their ignorance, ruined their credit. 


an enemy, what would they not tot ? would they not 
© exert 


Againſt ſuch 


concerning the Nature of the Soul, 


| $ Col. i i. 18. 


State. 
* 1 Cor. xv. 17. 20. 


and. a furur 


+ Rom i 22. 
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exert the whole power of their rhetorick, the whole 
art of their logick, their influence over the people, 
their intereſt with the great, to diſcredit a novelty 
ſo alarming to them all? If St. Paul had had no- 
thing to truſt to but his own natural faculties, his 
own underſtanding, knowledge, and eloquence, could 
he have hoped to be ſingly a match for all theirs unit- 
ed againſt him? could a teacher unheard- of before, 
from an obſcure and unlearned part of the world, 
have withſtood the authority of Plato, Ariſtotle, Epi- 
curus, Zeno, Arceſilaus, Carneades, and all the great 
names which held the firſt rank of human wiſdom ? 


He might as well have attempted alone, or with the 


help of Barnabas and Silas, of Timotheus and Titus, 


to have erected a monarchy upon the ruins of all the 


ſeveral ſtates then in the world, as to have erected 
Chriſtianity upon the deſtruction of all the ſeveral 
ſets of philoſophy which reigned in the minds of the 
Gentiles, among whom he preached, particularly the 
Greeks and the Romans. 

Having thus proved (as I think) that in the. work 
of converting the Gentiles, St. Paul could have no 
aſſiſtance, but was ſure on the contrary of the ut- 
moſt repugnance and oppoſition to it imaginable, 
from the magiſtrates, from the prieſts, from the peo- 
ple, and from the philoſophers; it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that to ſucceed in that work he muſt have 
called in ſome extraordinary aid, ſome ſtronger 
power than that of reaſon and argument. Accord- 
ingly we find, he tells the Corinthians, that bis ſpeech 
and preaching was not with enticing words of man's wiſ- 
dom, but in demonſtration of the ſpirit and of power. x 
Cor. ii. 4. And to the Theſſalonians, he ſays, our 
goſpel came not unto you in word only, but alſo in power 


and in the Holy Ghoſt. 1 Theſſ. i. 5. It was to the 


efficacy of the divine power that he aſcribed all his 
ſucceſs in thoſe countries, and wherever elſe he 
planted the goſpel of Chriſt. If that power really 

. 6 1 went 
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went with him, it would enable him to overcome all 


thoſe difficulties that obſtructed his enterprize, but 


then be. was not an impofier ; our enquiry therefore 


muſt be. whether (ſuppaſing him to have been an 
impaſtor) he could by pretending to miracles have over- 


come all. thoſe difficulties, and carried on his work 


with ſucceſs. 
Now to give miracles, falſely . to, any 
reputation, two circumſtances are principally neceſ- 


ſary, an apt diſpaſition in thoſe whom they are deſign- 


ed to impoſe upon, and a powerful confederacy to car- 


ry on, and abet the cheat. Both theſe circumſtan- 


cee, or at leaſt one of them, have always accompa- 


[ied all the falſe miracles, ancient and modern, 


which have obtained any credit among mankind. To 


both theſe was owing the general faith of the heathen - 
world in oracles, auſpices, auguries, and other im- 


poſtures, by which the priefts, combined with the 


magiſtrates, ſupported the national worſhip, and de- 


luded a people prepoſſeſſed in their favour, and will- 


ing to be deceived. Both the fame cauſes likewiſe co- 
operate in the belief that is given to Popiſh miracles 


among thoſe of their own church. But neither of 
theſe aſſiſted S. Paul. What prepoſſeſſions could there 
have been in the minds of the Gentiles, either in fa- 
vour of him, or the doctrines he taught? or rather, 

what prepoſſeſſions could be ſtronger than thoſe, 


which they undoubtedly bad againſt both? If he 


had remained in Judæa, it — have been ſuggeſt- 
ed by unbelievers, that the Jews were a credulous peo- 


ple, apt to ſeck after miracles, and to afford them an 


eaſy belief; and that the fame of thoſe {aid to be 


ne by Jeſus himſelf, and by his apoſtles, before 


Paul declared his converſion, had prediſpoſed their 


minds, and warmed their imaginations to the admiſſi- 


on of others luppoſed t to be wrought by the ſame 
| power. 


The | 
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The ſignal miracle of the apoſtles ſpeaking with 
tongues on the day of Pentecoft, had made three 


thouſand converts; that of healing the lame man at 


the gate of the temple, five thouſand more. Nay ſuch 


was the faith of the multitude, that they brought forth 


the ſick into the ſtreets, and laid them on beds and 
couches, that at leaft the ſhadow of Peter paſſing by might 


ever-fſbadow ſome of them, Atts x. ver. 15. Here 


was therefore a good foundation laid for Paul to pro- 
ceed upon in pretending to ſimilar miraculous works; 
though the prieſts and the rulers were hardened a- 
gainſt them, the people were inclined to 3 credit 
to them, and there was reaſon to hope 
among them, both at eruſalem, —— in all the reg- 
ons belonging to the Jews. But no ſuch diſpoſitions 
were to be found in the Gentiles. There was among 
them no matter prepared for impoſture to work upon, 
no knowledge of Chriſt, no thought of his power, 
or of the power of thoſe who came in his name. 


Thus, — at Lyſtra, St. Paul healed the man who. 


was a Cripple from his birth &, fo far were the peo- 
ple there from ſuppoſing that they could be able to 
do ſuch a thing as an apoſtle of Chriſt, or by any 
virtue derived from him, that they took Paul and 
Barnabas to be gods of their own, come down in the 

likeneſs of men, and would have ſacrificed to them as 

ſuch. 

Now lIaſk, did the citizens of Lyſtra concur in this 


matter to the deceiving themſelves? were their ima- 
ginations overheated with any conceits of a miracu- 
| lous power belonging to Paul, which could diſpoſe 


them to think he worked ſuch a miracle when he did 
| not? As the contrary is evident, ſo in all other pla- 


ces to which he carried the goſpel, it may be proved 


to demonſtration, that he could find no diſpoſition, 
no aptneſs, no bias to aid his impoſture, if the 2 
cles, 
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cles, by which he every where amen his preach- 
ing, had not been true. 
On the other hand, let us examine whether without 
the advantage of ſuch an aſſiſtance there was any 
confederacy ſtrong enough to impoſe his falſe miracles 
upon the Gentiles, who were both unprepared and 
undiſpoſed to receive them. The contrary is appa- 
rent. He was in no combination with their priefts or 
their magiſtrates; no ſect or party among them gave 
him any help; all eyes were open and watchful to 
detect his impoſtures, all hands ready to puniſh him 
as ſoon as detected. Had he remained in Judæa, 
he would at leaſt have had many confederates, all the 
apoſtles, all the diſciples of Chriſt, at that time pret- 
numerous; but in preaching to the Gentiles he 

was often alone; never with more than two or three 
companions or followers. Was this a confederacy 
powerful enough to carry on ſuch a cheat, in ſo ma- 
ny different parts of the world, againſt: the united 
oppoſition of the magiſtrates, prieſts, philoſophers, 
people, all combined to detect and expoſe their 
frauds ? 

Let it be alſo conſidered, that thoſe upon whom they 
practiſed theſe arts were not a groſs or ignorant people, 
apt to miſtake any uncommon operations of nature, 
or juggling tricks, for miraculous acts. The church- B 
es planted by St. Paul were in the moſt enlightened MF = 
parts of the world, among the Greeks of Aſia and 
Europe, among the Romans, in the midſt of ſcience, 
philoſophy, freedom of thought, and in an age more | 
inquiſitively curious into the powers of nature, and 
leſs inclined to credit religious frauds, than any be- 
fore it. Nor were they only the loweſt of the peo- 
ple that he converted. Sergius Paulus, the procon- 
ſul of Paphos, Eraſtus, * chamberlaih of Corinth, 
and Dionyſius the * were his proſelytes. 
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Upon the whole it appears beyond contradiction, 
that his pretenſion to miracles was not aſſiſted by the 
diſpoſition of thoſe whom he deſigned to convert by 
thoſe means, nor by any powerful confederacy to car- 
ry on, and abet the cheat; without both which con- 
curring circumſtances, or one at leaſt, no ſuch pre- 
tenſion was ever ſupported with any ſucceſs. | 

Both theſe circumſtances concurred even in the 


late famous miracles ſuppoſed to be done at Abbe 


Paris's tomb. They had not indeed the ſupport of 
government, and for that reaſon appear to deſerve 


more attention than other Popiſh miracles; but they 


were ſupported by all the Janſeniſts, a very power- 


ful and numerous party in France, made up partly of 


wiſe and able men, partly of bigots and enthuſiaſts. 
All theſe confederated together to give credit to mira- 


cles, ſaid to be worked in behalf of their party; and 


thoſe who believed them were ſtrongly diſpoſed to that 
belief. And yet with theſe advantages how eaſily 
vuvere they ſuppreſſed! only by walling up that part of 
the church, where the tomb of the ſaint, who was ſup- 
poſed to work them, was placed! Soon after this was 
done, a paper was fixed on the wall with this inſcription: 
| Die par leroy defenſe a Dieu E 
De faire miracle en ce lieu, 

By command of the king, God is forbidden to work any 
more miracles here. The paſquinade was a witty one, 
but the event turned the point of it againſt the par 
by which it was made: for if God had really worked 


any miracles there, could this abſurd prohibition 


have taken effect? would he have ſuffered his purpoſe 
to be defeated by building a wall? When all the 


apoſtles were ſhut up in priſon to hinder their wor- 


ing of miracles, the angel of the Lord opened the 
priſon doors, and let them out. But the power of 
the Abbe Paris could neither throw down the wall 
that excluded his votaries, nor operate through that 


impediment. 


Acts v. 16, —26, 
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. impediment. And yet his miracles are often com- 


pared with, and oppoſed by unbelievers to, thoſe of 


_ Chriſt and his apoſtles, which is the reaſon of my 
having taken this particular notice of them here. But 
to go back to the times nearer to St. Paul's. There 
is in Lucian * an account of a very extraordinary and 


ſucceſsful impoſture carried on in his days, by one 


Alexander of Pontus, who introduced a new god in- 


to that country, whoſe prophet he called himſelf, and 
in whoſe name he pretended to miracles, and deliver- 


ed oracles, by which he acquired great wealth and 


power. All the arts by which this cheat was manag- 


eld are laid open by Lucian, and nothing. can better 


point out the difference between impofture and truth, 


than to obſerve the different conduct of this man and 
St. Paul. Alexander made no alteration in the reli- 
gion eftabliſhed in Pontus before; he only grafted 


his awe upon it; and ſpared no pains to intereſt in 


the ſucceſs of it the whole hearhen priefthood, not 
only in Pontus, but all over the world; + fending 


great numbers of thoſe who! came to conſult him to 
other oracles that were at this time in the higheſt 


vogue; by which means he engaged them all to ſup- 


rt the reputation of his, and abet his impoſture f. 
He ſpoke with the greateſt reſpect of alt the ſects of 


philoſophers, except the Epicureans, who from their 


principles he was ſure would deride and oppoſe his 


fraud; for though they prefumed not to. innovate, 
and overturn eſtabliſhed religions, yet they very free- 


ly attacked and expoſed all innovations that were in- 


— under the name of religion, and had not 


the authority of a legal eftabhſhment. - To get the 
better of their oppoſition, as well as that of the 


Chriſtians, he called in the aid of perſecution 4 and 


force, exciting the people _"_— them, and anſwer- 


ing 


* * S 8 
* * 1 — . 


* Vide he omantis of rn _ Pinder 
Lucian. Varior. 765, 766. f Ibid. 763. & Ibid. 
762, 763, 773, 714» 777. 1 
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ing objections with ſtones. That he might be ſure 
to get money enough, he delivered this oracle in the 
name of his God, * { command you to grace with gifts 
my prophet and miniſter ; for I have no regard for riches 
my/elf, but the greateſt for my prophet. And he ſhared 
the gains that he made, which were immenſe, among 
an infinite number of aſſociates, and inftruments, 
whom he employed in carrying on and ſupporting his 
fraud. When any declared themſelves. to be his 

enemies, againſt whom he durſt not proceed: by o- 
pen force, the endeavoured to gain them by-blandiſh» 
ments, and, having got them into his power, to de- 


ſtroy them by ſecret ways; + which arts he practiſed 


againft Lucian himſelf. Others he kept in awe and 
dependence upon him, by detaining in his own hands 
the written queſtions they had propoſed to his god 
upon ſtate affairs; and as theſe generally came from 
men of the greateſt power and rank, his being poſ- 
ſeſſed of them was of infinite ſervice to him, and 
t made him maſter of all their 2 and of no 
little part of their wealth; | 
He obtained the protection and friendiliis of Rutili- 
anus, a great Roman general, || by flattering him with 
promiſes of a very long life, and exaltation to deity 
after his death; and at laſt, having quite turned his 
head, enjoined him by an oracle to marry his daugh- 
ter, whom he pretended to have had by the moon; 
which command Rutilianus obeyed, & and by his al- 
liance ſecured this impoſtor from any danger of pu- 
niſhment ; the Roman governor of Bithynia and Pon- 
tus excuſing himſelf on that account from doing juſ- 
tice upon him, when Lucian d and ſeveral others of- 
fered themſelves t to be his acculers. 
He 
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* Muneribus decorate meum vatem atque miniſ- 

*trum præcipio — nec opum mihi cura, at maxima 

vatis. D 
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He never quitted that ignorant and barbarous coun- 


try, which he had made choice of at firſt as the fit- 


teſt to play his tricks in undiſcovered; but, reſiding 
himſelf among thoſe ſuperſtitious and credulous peo- 
ple. extended his fame to a great diſtance by the e- 
miſſaries which he employed all over the world, eſ- 

pecially at Rome, who did not pretend themſelves to 


work any miracles, but only promulgated his, and 
gave him intelligence of a 
A ß Hog on | 
Theſe were the methods by which this remarkable 
fraud was conducted, every one of which is directly 


oppoſite to all thoſe uſed by St. Paul in preaching the 


goſpel; and yet ſuch methods alone could give ſucceſs 


to a cheat of this kind. I will not mention the many 


debaucheries, and wicked enormities committed by 


this falſe prophet under the maſk of religion, which 
is another characteriſtical difference between him 
and St. Paul; nor the ambiguous anſwers, cunning 


evaſions, and juggling. artifices which he made uſe 


of, in all which it is eaſy to ſee the evident marks 
of an impoſture, as well as in the objects he plainly 
appears to have had in view. That which I chiefly 


inſiſt upon, is the ſtrong confederacy with which he 


took care to ſupport his pretenſion to miraculous 


powers, and the apt diſpoſition in thoſe he impoſed 
upon to concur and. aflift in deceiving themſelves; 


advantages entirely wanting to the apoſtles of Chriſt. 


From all this I think it may be concluded, that no 
human means employed by St. Paul, in his deſign of 
converting the Gentiles, were or could be adequate 


to the great difficulties he had to contend with, or to 
the ſucceſs that we know attended his work ; and we 


can in reaſon aſcribe that ſucceſs to no other cauſe, 
but the power of God going along with and aiding 
his. miniſtry, becauſe no other was equal to the ef- 
fect. FR RS 

| Having 
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Il that it was uſeful for 
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Having then ſnewn that St. Paul had #o rational mo- 
.trves to become an apoſtle of Chriſt, without being 
himſelf convinced of the truth of that goſpel he 
preached, and that, had he engaged in ſuch an im- 
; 28 without any rational motives, he would have 
ad no poſſible means to carry it on with any ſucceſs; 
having alſo brought reaſons of a very ſtrong nature, 
to make it appear, that the ſucceſs he undoubtedly 
had in preaching the goſpel was an effect of the di- 
vine power attending his miniſtry; I might reſt all 
my proof of the Chriſtian religion being a divine re- 
velation upon the arguments drawn from this head 
alone. But, to conſider this ſubject in all poſſible 
lights, I ſhall purſue the propoſition which I ſet out 
with through each of its ſeveral parts: and having 
proved, as I hope, to the conviction of any impartial 
man, that St. Paul was not an impoſtor, who ſaid 
what he knew to be falſe with an intent to deceive, 
I come next to conſider whether he was an enthuſiaſt, 
who by the force of an overheated imagination im- 
poſed upon himſelf. | 5 
Nou theſe are the ingredients of which enthuſi- 
aſm is generally compoſed; great heat of temper, 
melancholy, ignorance, credulity, and vanity or ſelf- 
conceit. That the firſt of theſe qualities was in St. 
Paul, may be concluded from that fervour of zeal 
with which he acted both as a Jew and Chriſtian, 
in maintaining that which he thought to be right; 
and hence I ſuppoſe, as well as from the impoſſibility 
of his having been an impoſtor, ſome unbelievers 
have choſe to conſider him as an enthuſiaſt, But this 
quality alone will not be ſufficient to prove him to 
have been ſo, in the opinion of any reaſonable man. 
The ſame temper has been common to others, who 
_ undoubtedly were not enthuſiaſts, to the Gracchi, to 
Cato, to Brutus, to many more among the beſt and 
| wiſeſt of men. Nor does it appear that this diſpoſiti- 
on had ſuch a maſtery over the mind of St. Paul, 


that he was not able at all times to rule and controul 
| | it 
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deluſions. His zeal was ea 
pered with prudence, and even with the civilities and 


thods that prudence could ſuggeſt, to eſcape danger, 
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it by the dictates of reaſon. On the contrary he was 
ſo much the maſter of it, as, in matters of an indif- 
ferent nature, to become all things ta all men, * bending 


his notions and manners to theirs, fo far as his duty 


to God would permit, with the moſt pliant conde- 
ſeenſion; a conduct neither compatible with the ſtiff. 


neſs of a bigot, nor the violent impulſes of fanatic 
ger and warm, but tem- 


decorums of life, as appears by his behaviour to 


Agrippa, Feſtus, and Felix; not the blind, incon- | 


ſiderate, indecent zeal of an enthufiaſt. 


Let us now fee if any one of thoſe other qualities 
which J have laid down, as diſpofing the mind to en- 
thufiaſm, and as being characteriſtical of it, belong 


to St. Paul. Frſt, as to melancholy, which of all 


diſpoſitions of body or mind is moſt prone to enthu- 
ſiaſm, & it neither appears by his writings, nor by 
any thing told of him in the Acts of the Apoſtles, 


nor by any other evidence, that St. Paul was inclin- 


ed to it more than other men. Though he was full 


of remorſe for his former ignorant perſecution of the 


_ church of Chriſt, we read of no gloomy penances, 


no extravagant mortrfications, ſuch as the Bramins, 
the Jaugues, the monks of La Trappe, and other 
melancholy enthuſiaſts, inflict on themſelves. His 
holinefs only conſiſted in the ſimplicity of a good 
life, and the unwearied performance of thoſe apoſto- 


| lical duties to which he. was called. The ſufferings 


he met with on that account he chearfully bore, 
and even rejoiced in them for the love of Chriſt Je- 
ſas; but he brought none on himſelf; we find, on 


the contrary, that he pleaded the privilege of a Ro- 


man citizen, to avoid being whipped. ] could men- 
tion more inſtances of his having ufed the beſt me- 


and 
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* 2 Cor. ix. 20, 21, 22. 
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and ſhun perſecution, whenever it could be done 
without betraying the duty of his office, or the honour 
of God ®. 


Compare with this the condudt of Francis of Aſſiſi, 


of Ignatius Loyola, and other enthuſiaſts fainted 
Rome, it will be found the reverſe of St. Paul's. 
« He wiſhed indeed to die, and be with Chrift but 
| ſuch awiſh is no proof of melancholy, or of enthuſi- 
aſm; it only proves his conviction of the divine 
truths he preached, and of the happineſs laid up for 
| — p ; im 
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law, which made it capital to introduce or teach any 
new gods in their ſtate. Therefore when Paul was 
- preaching Jeſus and the Reſurrection to the Athenians, 


ſome of them carried him before the court of Areopa- 


gus, the ordinary judges of criminal matters, and in 
2 particular manner entruſted with the care of religi- 
on, as having broken this law, and been à /erter forth 
of ſtrange gods. Now in this cafe an impoſtor would 
have retracted his doctrine to ſave his life, and an 
enthuſiaſt would have loſt his life without trying to 
fave it by innocent means. St. Paul did neither the 


one nor the other; he availed himſelf of an altar 


which he had found in the city, inſcribed To the un- 
knows God, and pleaded that he did not propoſe to 
them the worſhip of any new God, but only explain- 


ed to them one whom their government had already 


received; I hom therefore you ignoranily worſhip him de- 
clare [unto you. By this he avoided the law, and eſcap- 
ed being condemned by the Areopagus, without de- 
parting 1n the leaſt from the truth of the goſpel, or 
violating the honour of God. An-admirable proof, 
in my opinion, of the good ſenſe with which he act- 
ed, and one that ſhews there was no mixture of fana- 
ticiſm in his religion (a). | e 
(a. Acts xvii. and Joſephus cont. Apion. I. ii. c. 37. 


A remarkable inſtance of this appears in his con- 
duct among the Athenians. There was at Athens a 
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him in thoſe bleſſed abodes which had been ſhewn to 


him even in this life. Upon the whole, neither in : 

his actions, nor in the inſtructions he gave to thoſe - 5 

under his charge, is there any tincture of melancho- = 

ly, which yet is ſo eſſential a characteriſtick of enthu- 7 

ſiaſm, that I have ſcarce ever heard of any enthuſi- t 

aſt, ancient or modern, in whom ſome very evident | Hh 

marks of it did not appear. WE 

As to ignorance, which is another n of en- 4 

thuſiaſm, St. Paul was ſo far from it, that he appears G 

to have been maſter not of the Jewiſh learning alone, fe 

but of the Greek. And this is one reaſon why he is o 

leſs liable to the imputation of having been an enthu- al 

ſiaſt than the other apoſtles, though none of them b1 

were ſuch any more than he, as may by other argu- MM 

ments be invincibly proved. al 
I have mentioned credulity as another characteriſ- fr 

tick and cauſe of enthuſiaſm, which that it was not in ſy 
St. Paul the hiſtory of his life undeniably ſhews. For, Cc 

on the contrary, he ſeems to have been ſlow and It 
hard of belief in the extremeſt degree, having paid | m 
no regard to all the miracles done by our Saviour, the fa 
fame of which he could not be a ſtranger to, as he wy 
lived in Jeruſalem, nor to that ſignal one done after do 

his reſurrection, and in his name, by Peter and John, 

upon the lame man at the beautiful gate of the tem- for 
ple; “ nor to the evidence given in conſeqlience of it thi 
| by Peter, in preſence of the high-prieſt, the rulers, 1 
F elders, and ſcribes, that Chriſt was raiſed from the reg 
vl dead + He muſt alſo have known, that when all the bre 
| | apoſiles had been ſhut up in the common priſon, and the oft 
1 high-prieſt, the council, and all the ſenate of the children puf 
| i of Iſrael had ſent their officers to bring them before them, Th 
i1 the officers came and found them not in priſon, but re- ſon 
| i turned and made this report: The priſon truly found Ciel 
be ood} with all Os and the keepers landing with- — 
| To © 
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« no man within.” And that the council was immedi- 


ately told that the men they had put in priſon wert 
 ftanding in the temple, and. teaching the people. And 


that being brought from thence before the council, they 
had ſpoke theſe memorable words, Wie ought to obey 
| God rather than men. The God of our fathers raiſed 


up Jeſus, whom ye ſlew and hanged on a tree. Him hath 
God exalted with his right hand to be a printe and a 
ſaviour, for to give repentance to {ſrael, and forgiveneſs 


of fins. And we are his witneſſes of the things, and ſo is 


alſo the Holy Ghoſt, whom God has given to them that obey 
bim. All this he reſiſted, and was conſenting to the 
murder of Stephen, who preached the ſame thing, 
and evidenced it by miracles. So that his mind, far 
from being diſpoſed to a credulous faith, or a too ea- 
ſy reception of any miracle worked in proof of the 
_ Chriſtian religion, appears to have been barred againſt 
it by the moiſt obſtinate prejudices, as much as any 
man's could poſſibly be; and from hence we may 
fairly conclude, that nothing leſs than the irreſiſtible 


evidence of his-own ſenſes, clear from all poſſibility of 


doubt, could have overcome his unbelief. 


Vanity or ſelf-conceit is another circumſtance that 
for the moſt part prevails in the character of an en- 


thuſiaſt. It leads men of a warm temper and reli- 
gious turn, to think themſelves worthy of the ſpecial 
regard, and extraordinary favours of God; and the 
breath of that inſpiration to which they pretend, is 
often no more than the wind of this vanity, which 
puffs chem up with ſuch extravagant imaginations. 
This ſtrongly appears in the writings and lives of 


ſome enthuſiaſtical hereticks in the myſticks both an- 


cient and modern, in many founders of orders and 
ſaints both male and female amongſt the Papiſts, in 
ſeveral Proteſtant ſeCtaries of the laſt age, and even 
+7 | Z — 
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F in ſome of the Merbodifts now *. All the divine com- 


bd munications, illuminations, and extaſies, to which ”” 
| they have pretended, evidently ſprang from much F 
| ſelf-conceit, working together with the vapours of || © 
melancholy upon a warm imagination; and this is one 3 
reaſon, beſides the contagious nature of melancholy, |} by 
or fear, that makes enthuſiaſm ſo very catching a- 2 
mong weak minds. Such are moſt ſtrongly diſpoſed | 105 
to vanity; and, when they ſee others pretend to ex- | wa 
traordinary. gifts, are apt to flatter themſelves that G. 
they may partake of them as well as thoſe whoſe me- 
rit. they think no more than their own. Vanity there- 5 
fore may juſtly be deemed a principal ſource of enthu- 7 
ſiaſm. But that St. Paul was as free from it as any ir 
man, I think may be gathered from all that we ſee No | 
in his writings, or know of his life. Throughout 8e 
his epiſtles there is not one word that ſavours of vani- 5 
ty, nor is any action recorded of him, in which the wo 
leaſt mark of it appears. 5 2 
| In his epiſtle to the Epheſians he calls himſelf Je. = 
|Þ than the leaft of all ſaints . And to the Corinthians he he 
ſays, he is the leaft of the apoſtles, and not meet to be : 0 
| called an apoſtle, becauſe he had per ſecuted the church of 0 
God t. In his epiſtle to Timothy he ſays, © This is : 1 
18 a faithful ſaying, and worthy of all acceptation, b | 
| © That Chriſt Jeſtis came into the world to fave ſin- 58 
ners, of whom J am chief. How beit. for this cauſe | rs 
© obtained mercy, that in me firſt Jeſus Chriſt might Urs 
[ | < ſhew forth all long-ſuffering, for a pattern to them "who 
[ * which ſhould hereafter believe in him to life ever- e 
1 laſting 6. = 1 = . 
| it n 3 | * Chr. 
* See the account of Montanus and his followers, med 
: the writigns of the counterfeit Dionyſius the Areopa- gy 
[ gite, Santa Thereſa, St. Catherine of Sienna, Madame api 


 Bourignon, the lives of St. Francis of Aſſiſi, and Igna- 
tius Loyola; ſee alſo an account of the lives of George 
Fox, and of Rice Evans, and Whntefield's Journal. Dy 
+ Eph. iii. 8. 1 Cor. xv. 9. § 1 Tim. i. 15, 16. 
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It is true indeed, that in another epiſtle he tells the 
Corinthians, That he was not a whit behind the very 
chiefeſt of the apoſiles, 2 Cor. xi. 5. But the occaſi- 
on which drew from him theſe words muſt be conſi- 
dered. A falſe teacher by faction and calumny had 
brought his apoſtleſnhip to be in queſtion among the 
Corinthians. Againſt ſuch an attack not to have aſ- 


ſerted his apoſtolical dignity would have been a be- 
traying of the office and duty committed to him by 


| God. He was therefore conſtrained to do himſelf 
juſtice, and not let down that character, upon the au- 


thority of which the whole ſucceſs and efficacy of his 


miniſtry among them depended. But how did he do 
it? not with that wantonneſs which a vain man indul- 


ges, when he can get any opportunity of commend- 


ing himſelf; not with a pompous detail of all the a- 


mazing miracles which he had performed in different 


parts of the world, though he had fo fair an occaſion 
of doing it, but with a modeſt and ſimple expoſition 
of his abundant labours and ſufferings in preaching 


the goſpel, and barely reminding them, that the 


« ſigns of an apoſtle had been wrought among them 
in all patience, in ſigns, and wonders, and mighty 
deeds. Could he ſay leſs than this? is not ſuch 
boaſting humility itſelf? And yet for this he makes 


many apologies , expreſſing the greateſt uneaſineſs in 


being obliged to ſpeak thus of himſelf, even in his 
own vindication. When, in the ſame epiſtle, and 
for the ſame purpoſe, he mentions: the viſion he had 
of Heaven, how modeſtly does he do it! not in his 
own name, but in the third perſon, I knew a man in 
 Chrit, &c. caugbt up into the thira Heaven, || And im- 
mediately after he adds, but now 7 forbear, left any 


man ſbould think of me above that which be ſeeth me o 


be, or that he heareth of me t. How contrary is this to 
a ſpirit of vanity ! how different from the practice of 
| $4.1 Z 2 enthuſiaſtick 
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92 Cor. ii. 1 562 Cor. xi. 1. 16, 17, 18, 
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340 OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONVERSION 
enthuſiaſtick pretenders to raptures and viſions, who 
never think they can dwell long enough-upon thoſe 
ſubjects, but fill whole volumes with their accounts 
of them! Yet St. Paul is not ſatisfied with this for- 
bearance; he adds the confeflion of ſome infirmity, 
which he tells the Corinthians was given to him as an 
alloy, that he might not be above meaſure exalted 
through the abundance of his revelalions*. I would 
alſo obſerve, that he ſays this rapture, or viſion of 
paradiſe, happened to him above fourteen years be- 
fore. Now, had it been the effect of a meer enthuſi- 
aſtical fancy, can it be ſuppoſed that in ſo long a pe- 
riod of time, he would not have had many more 
raptures of the fame kind? would not his imagina- 
tion have been: perpetually carrying him to Heaven, | 
as we find St. Thereſa, St. Bridget, and St. Cathe- | 
line were carried by theirs &? and if vanity had been | 
predominant m him, would he have remained fourteen 0 
years in abſolute ſilence upon ſo great a mark of the 0 
divine favour? No, we ſhould certainly have ſeen his c 
epiſtles filled with nothing elſe but long accounts of 
_ "theſe vifions, conferences with angels, with Chriſt, 6 
with God Almighty, myftical unions with God, and 6 
all that we read in the works of thoſe fainted enthu- 0 
ſiaſts, whom I have mentioned before. But he only 3 
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mentions this viſion in anfwer to the falſe teacher who Ts 

| had diſputed his apoſtolical power, and comprehends ſi 

| it all in three ſentences, || with many excuſes for being * 

| compelled to make any mention of it at all. Nor th 

does he take any merit to himſelf, even from the 5 

ſucceſs of thoſe apoſtolical labours which he princi- an 

pally boafts of in this epiſtle. For in a former one to ha 

the ſame church he writes thus, Who then is Paul, gil 

| © and who is Apollos, but miniſters by whom ye be- the 

4 « lieved, even as the Lord gave to every man? [ thr 

1 | have planted, Apollos watered, but God gave = of i 
| 5 Incxeaſe. | 


2 Cor. xii. 7. S See their Works and Lives. 
2 Cor. Xi. 1; 2, 3, 4, 5, 11. | 
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© increaſe. So then neither is he that planteth any | 
© thing, neither he that watereth, but God that giv- = | 
eth the increaſe. And in another place. of the i} 


ſame epiſtle he ſays, By the grace of God I am - B 
what Iam, and his grace which was beſtowed upon | 
me was not in vain; but I laboured more abundant- i 


© ly than they all: ye Kot 7 but the grace of God which #1 

« was with me. Q it4 

I think it needlefs to give more inſtances of the 11 
modeſty of St. Paul. Certain I am, not one can be =: 

given that bears any colour of vanity, or that yani- a 

ty in particular which ſo ſtrongly appears in all enthu- 4 

ſiaſts, of ſetting their imaginary . gifts above thoſe _ 

virtues which make the eſſence of true religion, and 

the real excellency of a good man, or, in the ſcrip- 

ture phraſe, of a ſaint. In his firſt epiſtle to the Co- | 
rinthians he has theſe words, Though I ſpeak with | 

© the tongues of men and of angels, and have not =: 

«+ charity, I am become as ſounding braſs, or a tink- 11 

ling cymbal. And though I have the gift of pro- © oy 
_ © phecy, and underſtand all myſteries and all know- 4 
| + ledge, and though I have all faith ſo that I could | | 
2 remove mountains, and have not charity, I am no- 14 
, thing. And though I beſtow all my goods to feed 
= the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, 
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7 and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing“. 
2 Is this the language of enthuſiaſm ? did ever enthu- 
s il fiaſt prefer that univerſal benevolence which compre- 
i  hends all moral virtues, and which (as appears by 


r the following verſes) is meant by charity here; did 

= ever enthuſiaſt, I ſay, prefer that benevolence to faith 

|- and to miracles, to thoſe religious opinions which he 

0 had embraced, and to thoſe ſupernatural graces and 

l, gifts which he imagined he had acquired, nay even to 

4 the merit of martyrdom ? ? Is it not the genius of en- t | 
| thuſtaſm to ſet moral virtues infinitely below the merit A 
je of faith, and of all moral virtues to value that leaſt which If | 
. 1 „ 7 is | 
wits © 9 1 Cor. xv. 10. 1 Cor. xiii. 2, 3, 4 
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is moſt particularly enforced By St. Paul, a ſpirit of 


candour, moderation, and peace? Certainly neither the 


temper, nor the opinions of a man ſubject to fana- 
tick deluſions, are to be found in this paſſage ; but it 
may be juſtly concluded, that he who could efteem 


the value of charity fo much above miraculous gifts, 


could not have pretended: to any ſuch gifts if he had 
them not in reality. 


Since then it is manifeſt from the n exami- 


nation, that in St. Paul's diſpoſition and character, 
thoſe qualities do not occur which ſeem to be neceſſa- 
ry to form an enthuſiaſt, it muſt be reaſonable to con- 


clude he was none, But allowing for argument's ſake | 


that all thoſe qualities were to be found in him, or 
that the heat of his temper alone could be-a ſufficient 


foundation to. ſupport ſuch a ſuſpicion; I ſhall endea- 


vour to prove, that he could not have impoſed on 
himſelf by any power of enthuſiaſm, either in regard 
to the. miracle that cauſed his converſion, or to the 
conſequential effects of it, or to ſome other circum- 
ſtances which he bears teſtimony to in his epiſtles, 

The power of imagination in enthuſiaſtical minds 
is no doubt very ſtrong, but it always acts in con- 
formity to the opinions imprinted upon it at the 


time of its working, and can no more act againſt 


them, than a rapid river can carry a boat againſt the 
current of its own ſtream. Now nothing can be more 


| Certain, than that when Saul ſet out for Damaſcus 


with an authority from the chief-prieſts 10 bring the 
Chriftians which were here, bound to Jeruſalem e, an au- 
thority ſolicited by himſelf, and granted to him at his 


own earneſt defire, his mind was ſtrongly poſſeſſed 
with opinions againſt Chriſt and his followers. To 


give thoſe opinions a more active force his paſſions 
at that time concurred, being inflamed in the higheſt 


degree by the irritating conſciouſneſs of his paſt con- 
duct towards them, the pride of ſupporting a part 


he 
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he had voluntarily engaged in, and the credit he found 
it procured him among the chief priefts and rulers, 
whoſe commiſſion he bore. 

If, in ſuch a ſtate and temper of mind, an enthuſi- 
aſtical man had imagined he ſaw a viſion from Hea- 
ven denouncing the anger of God againſt the Chriſti- 
ans, and commanding him to perſecute them with- 
out any mercy, it might be accounted for by the na- 
tural power of enthuſiaſm. But that, in the very in- 
ſtant of his being engaged in the fierceſt and hotteſt 
perſecution againſt them, no circumſtance having 
happened to change his opinions, or alter the bent of 
his diſpoſition, he ſhould at once imagine himſelf 
called by a heavenly viſion to be the apoſtle of Chriſt, 
whom but a moment before he deemed an impoſtor | 
and a blaſphemer, that had been juſtly put to death 
on the croſs, is in itſelf wholly incredible, and ſo far 
from being a probable effect of enthuſiaſm, that juſt 
| a contrary effect muſt have been naturally produced 

by that cauſe. The warmth of his temper carried 
him violently another way; and whatever deluſions 
his imagination could raiſe to impoſe on his reaſon, 
muſt have been raiſed at that time agreeably to the 
_ notions imprinted upon it, and by which it was heat- 
ed to a degree of enthuſiaſm,” not in direct contradic- 
tion to all thoſe notions, while they remained in their 
full force. . 

This is ſo clear a propoſition, that I might reſt the 
whole argument entirely upon it: but ſtill farther to 


ſhew that this viſion could not be a phantom of St. 


Paul's own creating, I beg leave to obſerve, that he 
was not alone when he ſaw it: there were many o- 
thers in company, whoſe _ were no better diſpoſ- 
ed than his to the Chriſtian faith. Could it be poſſi- 
ble that the imaginations of all theſe men ſhould at 
the ſame time be ſo. ſtrangely affected, as to make 


them believe that they ſaw a yy light ſhining about 
| them, 
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them, above the brightneſs of the ſun at noon-aay, * and 
hear the ſound of a voice from Heaven, though not 
the words which it ſpake, when in reality they nei- 
ther ſaw, nor heard any ſuch thing? could they 
be ſo infatuated with this conceit of their fancy, 
as to fall down from their horſes together with Saul, 
and. be ſpeechleſs through fear, & when nothing had 
happened either to them or to him; eſpecially conſi- 
dering that this apparition did not happen in the 
night, when the ſenſes are more eaſily impoſed upon, 
but at mid-day ? If a ſudden frenzy had-ſeized upon 
Saul, from any diſtemper of body or. mind, can 
we ſuppoſe his whole company, men of different con- 
ſtitutions and underſtandings, to have been at once 
affected in the ſame manner with him, ſo that not 
the diſtemper alone, but the effects of it ſnould ex- 
actly agree? If all had gone mad together, would 
not the frenzy of ſome have taken a different turn, 
and preſented to them different objects? This ſup- 
poſition is ſo contrary to nature and all poſſibility, 
that unbelief muſt find Tame other ſolution, or give 
up the point. 
I ſhall ſuppoſe then, in cd to try to account for 
this viſion without a miracle, that as Saul and his 
company were journey ing along in their way to Da- 
maſcus, an extraordinary meteor did really happen, 
which caſt a great light, as ſome meteors will do, at 
which they being affrighted fell to the ground in the 
manner related. This might be poſſible; and fear, 
grounded on ignorance of ſuch phenomena, might 
make them imagine it to be a viſion from God. Nay 
even the voice or ſound they heard in the air, might 
b an exploſion attending this meteor, or at leaſt 
here are thoſe who would rather recur to ſuch a ſup- 
poſition as this, however incredible, than acknow- 
ledge the miracle. But how will this account for the 
8 words heard by St. Paul, to which he made 
| | anſwer? 
| ES Þ - CE 
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anſwer? how will it account for what.followed upon 
it when he came to Damaſcus, agreeably to the 
ſenſe of thoſe words which he heard ? how came 
Ananias to go to him there, and ſay, He was choſen 
by God to know his will, and ſee that Juſt one, and 
+ hear the voice of his mouth = 7 or why did he pro- 
poſe to him 7o be baptized T? what connexion was 
there between the meteor which Saul had ſeen, 
and theſe words of Ananias? will it be ſaid that 
Ananias was ſkilful enough to take advantage of 
the fright he was in at that appearance, in order 
to make him a Chriſtian? . But could Anamias in- 


ſpire him with a viſion in which he ſaw him before 


he came? ; if that viſion was the effect of imagina- 
tion, how was it verified ſo exactly in fact? But al- 
lowing that he dreamt by chance of Ananias's com- 
ing, and that Ananias came by chance too; or if 
you pleaſe, that, having heard of his dream, he came 
to take advantage of that, as well as of the meteor 
which Saul had ſeen, will this get over the diffi- 
culty? No, there was more to be done. Saul 
was ſtruck blind, and had been fo for three days. 
Now had this blindneſs been natural from the effects 
of a meteor or lightening upon him, it would not 
have been poſſible for Ananias to heal it, as we find 
that he did, merely by putting his hands on him and 
| ſpeaking a few words. This undoubtedly ſurpaſſed | 
the power of nature; and if this was a miracle, it 


proves the other to have been a miracle too, and a 


13 9 Adts ix. 17, 18, xxii. 13. 


miracle done by the fame Jeſus Chriſt. For Ananias, 
when he healed Saul, ſpoke to him thus; Brother Saul, 
the Lord, even Jeſus that appeared unto thee in the way 
as thou cameſt, has ſent me, that thou mighteſt recerve 
thy fight, and be filled with the Holy Ghoſt F. And 
that he. ſaw Chriſt both now and after this time, ap- 
pears not only by what he relates Acts xxii. 17, 18. 
but by other * in his epiſtles, 1 Cor. ix. 1. 
xvi. 


8 
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xvi. 8. From him (as he aſſerts in many places of 
his epiſtles) he learned the goſpel by immediate reve- 
lation, and by him he was ſent to the Gentiles, Acts 
xxii. 31. xxiii. 11. Among thoſe Gentiles from Je- 
ruſalem, and round about to Nyricum, he preached the 
goſpel of Chriſt with mighty figns and wonders wrought 
by the power of the ſpirit of God, to make them obedient 
to bis preaching,* as he teſtifies himſelf in his epiſtle to 
the Romans, and of which a particular account is 
given to us in the Acts of the Apoſtles; ſigns and 
wonders indeed, above any power of nature to work, 
or of impoſture to counterfeit, or of enthuſiaſm to 
imagine. Now does not ſuch a ſeries of - miraculous 
acts, all conſequential to and dependent upon the | 
firſt revelation, -put the truth of that revelation be- | 
yond all poſſibility of doubt or deceit? and if he | 
could fo have impoſed on himſelf as to think that he | 
worked them -when he did not (which ſuppoſition 
cannot be admitted, if he was not all that time quite 
out of his ſenſes), how could ſo diftempered an enthu- MN 
Fut make ſuch a progreſs, as we know that he did, 0 
in converting the Gentile world? If the difficulties e 
which have been ſhewn to have obſtructed that work 


were ſuch as the ableſt impoſtor could not over- T 
come, how much more inſurmountable were they to V 
a madman! 2» C 
It is a much harder taſk for unbelievers to account £ 
for the ſucceſs of St. Paul, in preaching the goſpel, t 
ypon the ſuppoſition of his having been an enthuſiaſt, * 
than of his having been an impoſtor. Neither of 8 
theſe ſuppoſitions can ever account for it; but the h 
impoſſibility is more glaringly ſtrong in this caſe than * 
the other. I could enter into a particular examinati- a, 
on of all the miracles recorded in the acts to have m 
been done by St. Paul, and ſhew that they were not tl 
of a nature in which enthuſiaſm, either in him or the he 
perſons he worked them upon, or the ſpectators, re 
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could have any part. I will mention only a few. 
When he told Elymas the ſorcerer, at Paphos, be- 
fore the Roman deputy, that the hand of God was 
upon him, and he ſhould be blind, not ſeeing the ſun for 
| @ ſeaſon; and immediately there fell on him a miſt and 
a darkneſs, and he went about ſeeking ſome to lead him 
by the band; had enthuſiaſm in the doer or ſufferer 
any ſhare in this act? If Paul, as an enthuſiaſt, had 


' thrown out this menace, and the effe& had not fol- 


lowed, inſtead of converting the deputy, as we are 


told that he did, he would have drawn on himſelf his 


rage and contempt. But the effect upon Elymag 
could not be cauſed by enthuſiaſm in Paul; much 
leſs can it be imputed to an enthuſiaſtick belief in 
that perſon himſelf; of his being ſtruck blind, when 
he was not, by thoſe words of a man whoſe preaching 
he ſtrenuouſly and. bitterly oppoſed. Nor can we aſ- 
cribe the converſion of Sergius, which happened up- 
on it, to any enthuſiaſm. A Roman proconſul was 


not very likely to be an enthuſiaſt ; but had he been 


one, he muſt have been bigoted to his own gods, 
and ſo much the leſs inclined to believe any miracu- 
lous power in St. Paul. When at Troas, a young 
man named Eutychus fell down from a high window, 


while Paul was 3 and was taken up dead 5, 
1 


could any enthuſiaſm, either in Paul or the congre- 
gation there preſent, make them believe, that by 
that apoſtle's Falling upon bim and embracing him, he 
was reſtored to life ? or could he who was ſo reſtared 


contribute any thing to it himſelf, by any power of 


his own imagination? When, in the iſle of Melita, 
where St. Paul was ſhipwrecked, there came a viper 
and faſtened on bis hand, which he ſbcoꝶ off, and felt 
no harm, t was that an effect of enthuſiaſm? An en- 
thuſiaſt might perhaps have been mad enough to 
hope for ſafety againſt the bite of a viper without any 
remedy being applied to it: but would that —_ 
5 have 
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have prevented his death? or were the barbarous 
iſlanders to whom this apoſtle was an abſolute ſtran- 
ger, prepared by enthuſiaſm to expe& and believe 
that any miracle would be worked to preſerve him ? 
On the contrary, when they ſaw the viper hang on 
his hand, they ſaid among themſelves, © No doubt 
+ this man is a murderer, whom, though he hath eſ- 
caped the ſea, yet vengeance ſuffereth not to live.” 
I will add no more inſtances : theſe are ſufficient to 
' ſhew that the miracles told of St. Paul, can no more 
be aſcribed to enthuſiaſm than to impoſture. 
But moreover, the power of working miracles was 
not confined to St. Paul; it was alſo communicated 
to the churches he planted in different parts of the 
world. In many parts of his firſt epiſtle he tells 
the Corinthians, that they had among them many 
miraculous graces and gifts, and gives them directi- 
ons for the more orderly uſe l them in their aſſem- 


blies. Now I aſk, wheth that he ſaid upon that 
head i is tõ be aſcribed to enthuſiaſm? If the Corin- 

thians knew that they had among them no ſuch mi- 
raculous powers, they muſt have regarded the author 
of that epiſtle as a man out of his ſenſes, inſtead of 

 _ Tevering him as an apoſtle of God. | 
If, for inſtance, a Quaker ſhould, 'in a meeting of 
his own ſect, tell all the perſons aſſembled there, that 70 
ſome among them was given the gift of healing by the ſpirit 
of God, to others the working of other miracles, to others 
diverſe kinds of tongues; they would undoubtedly ac- 
count him a madman, becauſe they pretended to no 
ſuch gifts, If indeed they were only told by him 
that they were inſpired by the ſpirit of God in a cer- 

- tain ineffable manner, which they alone could under- 
ſtand, but which did not diſcover itſelf by any out- 
ward, diſtinct operations, or ſigns, they might miſ- 
take the impulſe of enthuſiaſm for the inſpiration of 


the Holy Foil; but * ous not believe, a 
| 1 


— 
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the conviction of their own minds, that they ſpoke 


7 


tongues they did not ſpeak, or healed diſtempers they 


did not heal, or worked other miracles, when they 


worked none. If it be ſaid, the Corinthians might 


pretend to theſe powers, though the Quakers do not; 
I aſk, whether in that pretenſion they were impoſtors, 


or only enthuſiaſts? If they were impoſtors, and St. 


Paul was alſo ſuch, how ridiculous' was it for him to 
adviſe them, in an epiſtle writ only to them, and for 


their own uſe, not to value themſelves too highly upon 


thoſe gifts; to pray for one rather than another, and 


prefer charity to them all! do aſſociates in fraud talk 


ſuch a language to one another? But if we ſuppoſe 
their pretenſion to all thoſe gifts was an effect of en- 
thuſiaſm, let us conſider how it was poſſible that he 
and they could be ſo cheated by that enthuſiaſm, as 


to imagine they had ſuch powers when they had 


not. 

Suppoſe that enthuſiaſm could make a man think, 
that he was able by a word or a touch to give ſight 
to the blind, motion to the lame, or life to the dead: 
would that conceit of his -make the blind ſee, the 
lame walk, or the dead revive? and if it did not, 
how could he perſiſt in ſuch an opinion, or upon his 
perſiſting eſcape being ſhut up for a madman? But 


ſuch a madneſs could not infect ſo many at once, as 


St. Paul ſuppoſes at Corinth to have been endowed 
with the gift of healing, or any other miraculous 
powers. One of the miracles which they pretended to 


was the ſpeaking of languages they never had learned. 


And St. Paul ſays, he poſſeſſed this gift more than them 
all“ If this had been a deluſion of fancy, if they 

had ſpoke only gibberiſn, or unmeaning ſounds, it 
would ſoon have appeared when they came to make 

uſe of it where it was neceſſary, viz. in converting 

thoſe who underſtood not any language they natu- 
rally ſpoke. St. Paul particularly, who —— 
| ; | 1ar 
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far upon that deſign, and had ſuch. occaſion to uſe it, 


muſt ſoon have diſcovered that this imaginary gift of 


the ſpirit was no gift at all, but a ridiculous inſtance 
of frenzy, which had poſſeſſed both him and them. * 
But if thoſe he ſpoke to in diverſe tongues under- 
ſtood what he ſaid, and were converted to Chriſt by 


that means, how could it be a deluſion? Of all the 


miracles recorded in ſcripture, none are more clear 


from any poſſible imputation of being the effect of 
an enthuſiaſticx imagination than this. For how 


could any man think that he had it, who had it not; 
or if he did think ſo, not be undeceived, when he 
came to put his gift to the proof? Accordingly I do 
not find ſuch a poweFto have been ever pretended to 


by any enthuſiaſt, ancient or modern, 


I then St. Paul and the church of Corinth were 
not deceived in aſcribing to themſelves this miraculous 
power, but really had it, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon 
to think, that neither were they deceived in the other 


owers to which they pretended, as the ſame ſpirit 
which gave them' that, equally could, and probably 
would, give them the others, to ſerve the ſame holy 


. ends for which that was given. And by conſequence 


St. Paul was no enthuſiaſt in what he wrote upon that 
head to the Corinthians, nor in other ſimilar inſtances, 
where he aſcribes to himſelf, or to the churches he 
founded, any ſupernatural graces and gifts. Indeed 


they who would impute to imagination effects ſuch 


as thoſe St. Paul imputes to the power of God at- 
tending his miſſion, muſt aſcribe to 1magiration the 


ſame omnipotence which he aſcribes to God. 
Having thus, I flatter myſelf, ſatisfactorily ſhewn 


that St. Paul could not be an enthuſiaſt, who, by 


the force of an over- heated imagination, impoſed on 
himſelf; I am next to enquire whether he was de- 
_ ceived by the fraud of others, and whether all that 


he ſaid of himſelf can be imputed to the power of 


that deceit? But I need fay little to ſhew the abſur- 


dity of this ſuppoſition. It was morally — 
. „ : „ Or 
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for the diſciples of Chriſt, to conceive ſuch a thought 


as that of turning his perſecutor into his apoſtle, and 


to do this by a fraud in the very inſtant of his great- 
eſt fury againſt them and their Lord. But could 
they have been ſo extravagant as to conceive ſych a 
thought, it was phyſically impoſſible for them to ex- 
ecute it in a manner we find his converſion to have 
been effected. Could they produce a light in the air 
which at mid-day was brighter than that of the ſun? 
could they make Saul hear words from out of that 
light which were not heard by the reſt of the com- 

pany? could they make him blind for three days 
after that viſion, and then makes ſcales fall from off 
his eyes, and reſtore him to his ſight by a word? 
Beyond diſpute, no fraud could do theſe things; but 
much leſs ſtill could the fraud of others produce thoſe 
miracles ſubſequent to his converſion, in which he 
was not paſſive, but active, which he did himſelf, 
and appeals to in his epiſtles as proofs of his divine 
miſhon. I ſhall then take it for granted that he was 
not deceived by the fraud of others, and that what 
he faid of himſelf cannot be imputed: to the power 


of that deceit, no more than to wilful impoſture, or 


to enthuſiaſm; and then it follows, that what he 
related to have been the cauſe of his converſion, and 
to have happened in conſequence of it, did all really 
happen, and therefore the Chriſtian religion is a divine 
revelation. LE „„ 
That that concluſion is fairly and undeniably 
_ drawn from the premiſes, Ithink muſt be owned, un- 


leſs ſome probable cauſe can be aſſigned, to account 


for thoſe facts ſo authentically related in the Acts of 


the Apoſtles, and atteſted in his Epiſtles by St. Paul 
himſelf, other than any of thoſe which I have conſi- 
dered; and this I am confident cannot be done. Tt 
muſt be therefore accounted for by the power of 

God That God ſhould work miracles for the eſta- 
- | bliſhment 
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| bliſhment of a moſt holy religion, which from the 
inſuperable difficulties that ſtood in the way of it, 
could not have eſtabliſhed itſelf without ſuch an aſ- 
ſiſtance, is no way repugnant to human reaſon : but 
that without any miracle ſuch things ſhould have hap- 
pened as no adequate natural cauſes can be aſſigned - | 
for, is what human reaſon cannot believe, _ 
Too impute them to magick, or the power of dæ- 
mons (which was the reſource of the Heathens and 
. Jews againſt the notoriety of the miracles performed 
by Chriſt and his diſciples), is by no means agreea- 
ble to the notions of thoſe who in this age diſbelieve 
Chriſtianity. It will therefore be needleſs to ſhew . 
the weakneſs of that ſuppoſition : but that ſuppoſiti- - 
on itſelf is no inconſiderable argument of the truth 
of the facts. Next to the apoſtles and evangeliſts, 
the ſtrongeſt witneſſes of the undeniable force of that 
truth are Celſus and Julian, and other ancient op- 
ponents of the Chriſtian religion, who were ohliged 
to ſolve what they could not contradict, by ſuch an 
irrational and abſurd imagination. E wh 
The diſpute was not then between faith and rea- 
ſon, but between religion and ſuperſtition. Superſti- 
tion aſcribed to cabaliſtical names, or magical ſe- 
erets, ſuch operations as carried along with them evi- 
dent marks of the divine power: religion aſcribed 
them to God, and reaſon declared itſelf on that ſide 
of the queſtion. Upon what grounds then can we 
now overturn that deciſion? upon what grounds can 
we reject the unqueſtionable teſtimony. given by St 
Paul, that he was called by God to be a difciple and 
apoſtle of Chriſt ? It has been ſhewn that we cannot 
| impute it either to enthuſiaſm or fraud; how ſhall 
we then reſiſt the conviction of ſuch a proof? does 
the doctrine he preached contain any precepts againſt 
the law of morality, that natural law written by God 
in the hearts of mankind? If it did, I confeſs that 
none of the arguments I have made uſe of could 
prove ſuch a doctrine to come from hm. But mw 
Do 1% | 1 
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ject Chriſtianity as a divinè revelation, acknowledge 
the morals delivered by Chriſt and by his apoſtles to 
be worthy of God. Is it then on account of the myſ- 
teries in the goſpel that the facts are denied, though 
Fd Gypported by evidence, which in all other caſes would 


be allowed to contain the-cleareft conviction, and 


cannot in this be ene without reducing the mind 
22 ute ſcepticiſm, and ' overturning 


* thoſe rules by which we judge of all evidence, and 


bol the truth or credibility of all other facts? But this 
is plainly to give up the uſe of our. underſtanding | 
| where we are able to uſe it moſt properly, in order 

do apply it to things of which it is not a competent 
judge. The motives and reaſons upon which di- 
vine wiſdom may think proper to act, as well as the 
manner in which it acts, muſt often lie out of the 
reach of our underſtanding ; but the motives and 
reaſons of human actions, and the manner in which 
they are performed, are all in the ſphere of human 
knowledge, and upon them we may judge, with a 
well-grounded confidence, when they are fairly pro- 
poſed to our eonſider ation. | 
It is incomparably more probable that a revelation 
from God concerning the ways of his providence, 
ſhould contain in it matters above the capacity of 
our minds to comprehend, than that St. Paul, or in- 
de ed any of the other apoſtles, ſhould have acted, 
as we know that they did, upon any other foundations 
than certain knowledge of Chriſt's being riſen from 
the dead; or ſhould have ſucceeded in the work they 
undertook, without the aid of miraculous powers. 


To the former of theſe prepoſitions I may give my 


aſſent without any direct oppoſition of reaſon to faith; 
but in admitting the latter I-muft believe againſt all 
_ thoſe probabilities that are the rationaF grounds of 

l | „ | 
Nor do they who reject the Chriftian religion be- 
cauſe of the difficulties which occur in its myſteries, 
a | conſider , 
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conſider how far that objection will go againſt other 
ſyſtems both of religion and of philoſophy, which 
they themſelves profeſs to admit. There are in dei 
Itſelf, the moſt ſimple of all einem opinions, - ſeve- 
ral difficulties, for which human reaſon can but ill ac- 
count, which may therefore be not improperly ſtyled 
articles of faith. Such is the origin of evil under the 
government of an all-good and all-powerful God; a 
queſtion fo hard, that the inability of ſolving it in a 
fatisfactory manner to their apprehenſions, has driven 
ſome of the greateſt philoſophers into the monſtrous 
and ſenſeleſs opinions of Manicheiſm and atheiſm. 
Such is the reconciling the preſcience of God with the _ 
free-will of man, which, after much thought on the 
ſubject, Mr. Locke fairly confeſſes ® he could not do, 
though he acknowleged both; and what Mr. Locke 
could not do, in reaſoning upon ſubjects of a meta- 
phyſical nature, Iam apt to think, few men, if any, 
can hope to perform. 5 | 
Such is alſo the creation of the world at any ſuppoſ- 2 
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ed time, or the eternal production of it from God; it 
being almoſt equally hard, according to meer philo- 
ſophical notions, either to admit that the goodneſs of 
God could remain unexerted through all eternity be- 5 
IS fore the time of ſuch a creation, let it be ſet back i 
= ever ſo far, or to conceive an eternal production, which x 
words, ſo applied, are inconſiſtent and contradicto- 
ry terms; the ſolution commonly given by a com- R 
pariſon to the emanation of light from the ſun not _ 
being adequate to it, or juſt ; for light is a guality in- / 
herent in fire, and naturally emaning from it ; where- 1 
as matter is not a quality inherent or emaning from { 
the divine eſſence, but of a different ſubſtance and T 
1 nature, and, if not independent and /elf-exiſting, muſt _ 
have been created by a meer act of the divine will; | 
and if created, then not eternal, the idea of creation 4 
= implying a time when the je ſubſance created did not exiſt. 54S 
e | But 
f 
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, + See his Letter to Mr. deb p. 509, vol. III a 
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But if, to get rid of this difficulty, we have recourſe, 
as many of the ancient philoſophers had, to tlie inde- 
pendent exiſtence of mater, then we muſt admit wo 
ſelf-exifting principles, which is quite inconſiſtent with 
genuine theiſm, or natural reaſon. Nay, could that 
be admitted, it would not yet clear up the doubt, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe not only the eternal exiſtence of 
matter, independent of God, but that it was from 
eternity in the order and beauty we ſee it in now, 
without any agency of the Divine power; otherwiſe 
the ſame difficulty will always occur, why it was not 
before put into that order and ſtate of perfection; or 
how the goodnefs of God could fo long remain in a 
ſtate of inaction, unexerted and unemployed. For were 
the time of ſuch an exertion of it put back ever ſo 
far, if, inftead of five or fix thoufand years, we were 
to ſuppofe millions af millions of ages to have paſſed 
ſince the world ® was reduced out of a chaos to an Har- 
monious and regular form, ftill a whole eternity muſt 
have preceded that date, during which the Divine at- 
tributes did not exert themſelves in that beneficent 
work, ſo ſuitable to them that the conjectures of hu- 
man reaſon can find no cauſe for its being delayed. 
But becauſe of theſe difficalties, or any other that 
may occur in the ſyftem of deiſm, no wiſe man will 
deny the Being of God, or his infinite wi/dom, goodneſs, 
and power, which are proved by ſuch evidence as 
carries the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt conviction, and can- 
not be refuſed without invotving the mind in far grea- 
lier difficulties, even in downright ab/urdities and impaſ- 
abilities. The only part therefore that can be taken 
1s, to account in the beſt manner that our weak rea- 
ſon is able to do, for ſich ſeeming objections; and 
A2 onoT 


ſl 


By the world I do not mean this earth alone, 
but the whole material uE e, with all its inhabi- 
tants. Even created ſpirits fall under the ſame reaſon- 
ing; for they muſt alſo have had a beginning, and be- 
fore that beginning an eternity muſt have preceded. 
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where that fails, to acknowledge its weakneſs, and 


acquieſce under the certainty, that our very imper- 
fect knowledge or judgment cannot be the meaſure 
of the Divine wiſdom, er the univerſal ſtandard of 
truth. So likewiſe it is with reſpect to the Chriſtian 


religion. Some difficulties occur in that revelation, 


which human reaſon can hardly clear; but as the 
truth of it ſtands upon evidence ſo ſtrong and convin- 


_cing, that it cannot be denied without much greater 


Ficulties than thofe that attend the belief of it, as I 
have before endeavoured to prove, we ought not to 
reject it upon ſuch objections, however mortifying 
they may be to our pride. That indeed would have 


all things made plain to us; but God has thought 


proper to proportion our knowledge to our wants, not 


our pride. All that concerns our duty is clear; and 
as to other points either of natural or revealed religi- 
on, if he has left ſome obſcurities in them, is that 


any reaſonable cauſe of complaint? Not to rejoice in 
the benefit of what he has graciouſly allowed us to 
know, from a preſumptuous diſguſt at our incapaci- 
ty of knowing more, is as abſurd as it would be to 
tefuſe to walk, becauſe we cannot fly 
From the arrogant ignorance of metaphyſical rea- 
ſonings, aiming at matters above our knowledge, 


| aroſe all the ſpeculative impiety, and many of the 
worſt ſuperſtitions, of the old heathen world, before 


the goſpel was preached to bring men back again to 
the primitive faith; and from the ſame ſource have 
ſince flowed fome of the greateſt corruptions of the 
evangelical truth, and the moſt inveterate prejudices 
againſt it: an effect juſt as natural as for our eyes to 
grow weak, and even blind, by being ftrained to 
look at objects too diſtant, or not made for them to 
{ce. =: „ 5 
Are then our intellectual faculties of no uſe in reli- 
gion? Yes undoubtedly of the moſt neceſſary ule, 
when rightly employed. The proper employment of 


them is, to diſtinguiſh its genuine doctrines from 


others 
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| _ otherserroneouſly or corruptly aſcribed to it; to con- 
ſider the importance and purport of them, with the 
connexion they bear to one another; but firſt of all 
to examine with the ſtricteſt attention the evidence 
by which religion is proved, internal as well as exter- 
nal. If the external evidence be convincingly ſtrong, 
and there is no internal proof of its falſnood, but much 
to ſupport and confirm its truth, then ſurely no diffi- 
culties ought to prevent our giving a full aſſent and 
belief to it. It is our duty indeed to endeavour to 
find the beſt ſolutions we can to them; but where no 
ſatisfactory ones are to be found, it is no leſs our du- 
ty to acquieſce with humility, and believe that to be 
right which we know is above us, and belonging to 
a wiſdom ſuperior to ours. Es 
Nor let it be ſaid, that this will be an argument 
for the admitting all doctrines, however abſurd, that 
may have been grafted upon the Chriſtian faith. - 
Thoſe which can plainly be proved not to belong toit, 
fall not under the reaſoning I have laid down (and 
certainly none do belong to it which contradict either 
our clear, intuitive knowledge, or the evident principles 
and dictates of reaſon). I ſpeak only of difficulties 
which attend the belief of the Goſpel in ſome of its 
pure and eſſential doctrines, plainly and evidently 
delivered there, which, being made known to us by . 
a revelatien ſupported by proofs that our reaſon ought 
to admit, and not being ſuch things &s it can certainly. 
know to be falſe, muſt be received by it as objetts of 
faith, though they are ſuch as it could not have diſ- 
covered by any natural means, and ſuch as are diffi- 
cult to be conceived, or ſatisfactorily explained, by —. 
its limited powers. If the glorious light of the Goſpel be 
ſometimes overcaſt with clouds of doubt, ſo is the 
light of our reaſon too. But ſhall we deprive our- 
Po of the advantage of either, becauſe thoſe clouds 
cannot perhaps be entirely removed while we remain 
in this mortal life? ſhall we obſtinately and froward- 
ly ſhut our eyes againſt hat day-/pring from on _ 
I | £ that 
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that has viſited us, becauſe: we are not as yet able to 
bear the full blaze of his beams? Indeed not even in 
heaven itſelf, not in the higheſt ſtate of perfection 
to which a finite being can ever attain, will all the 
counſels of Providence, all. the height and the depth 
of the infinite wiſdom of God, be ever diſcloſed or 
= underſtood. Faith even then will be neceſſary; and 
1 there will be myſteries which cannot be penetrated by 
| the moſt exalted archangel, and truths which cannot 
| be known by him otherwiſe than from revelation, or 
| believed upon any other ground of aſſent than a /ub- 
| miſſtue confidence in the Divine wiſdom, What, then, 
=  dſhall man preſume that his weak and narrow under- 
F ſtanding is ſufficient to guide him into all truth, with- 
out any need of revelation or faith ? ſhall he complain 
that the ag of God are not like his ways, and paſt his 
finding out? True Philoſophy, as well as true Chriſ- 
tianity, would teach us a wiſer and modeſter part. 
It would teach us to be content, within thoſe bounds 
which God has aſſigned to us, * caſting down imagina- 
tions, and every high thing that exalteth itſelf againſt 
the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Cbriſt. Cn 


* 2 Cor. x, 5. 
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